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Tue Society for Ethical Culture, which originated in America, 
has spread extensively in Europe during the past decade, and 
counts among its members many men and women, chiefly from 
the educated middle class, whose moral earnestness and whose 
zeal for the general welfare are beyond question, but who have 
become estranged from church life and are convinced that moral- 
ity should be severed from its past connection with religion, 
which has proved harmful rather than helpful, and should be 
put on its own feet. Opposed to them are the representatives 
of the churches, who assert that in the past history of mankind 
religion has ever been the basis of morality, and that therefore 
no other condition is possible in the future; unless the moral 
order of society is to collapse, it must rest on an absolute author- 
ity superior to all human desires and preferences; but such an 
authority can be found only in the law given by God, which is 
to be communicated through the church. Thus two diametri- 
cally opposed views concerning the very foundations of our entire 
private and public life confront each other today in open con- 
flict, and the question is forced upon us more and more per- 


emptorily : On which side is the truth? Are the representatives 
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of the churches right, who insist on basing all morality on their 
positive and divinely revealed authority? Or are the advocates 
of “ethical culture’’ right, who would have all morality eman- 
cipated from religion, put on its own feet, and based on human 
nature alone? Or—as is the case with all great questions that 
stir an entire age—are truth and error distributed on both sides, 
so that neither party is wholly right and neither wholly wrong ? 
In that case it would be the task of sober scientific research to 
sift out truth from error on both sides and to seek the reconcilia- 
tion of the apparently insuperable antagonism in a higher unity. 
We shall be disposed in favor of the latter answer, if we consider 
that a movement like that of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
which has secured the support of so many and so respectable 
names among our contemporaries, cannot be wholly causeless, 
but must have in it some truth, some justification ; and that, on 
the other hand, the representatives of religious morality cannot 
be wholly in error, when they conclude, from the past historical 
connection between religion and morality, that there must be 
some inherent and permanent necessity for this relation. Our 
task will be, therefore, to show, first, where the relative truth 
and justification lies for the effort to emancipate morality from 
religious authority ; met, in what the weakness and error of this 
tendency consists ; finally, how the just demands of morality and 
religion can be reconciled and brought into peaceful concord 
and harmonious interaction. 


I. 


At the end of the last century Kant called his age the age 
of enlightenment, in the sense that men then began to pass from 
their self-imposed tutelage and resolved to use their own reason: 
““ Sapere aude! Dare to use your own mind!” This “ motto of 
the age of enlightenment” has come to be the program for all 
the movements of our century in science, morality, law, and poli- 
tics. Humanity, at least in western civilization, has come of 
age and refuses to walk any longer in the leading-strings of 
extraneous authority. It refuses to accept anything as true 
simply because ancient tradition teaches that it is true. It insists 
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on looking at the world with its own eyes, on investigating and 
proving everything for itself, and on accepting only what can be 
clearly and obviously recognized as true in accordance with its 
own laws of thought. The scientific knowledge of the world 
owes its tremendous progress during this century to this prin- 
ciple of autonomous thinking, and the results achieved furnish 
such evident and tangible proof of the correctness of the methods 
of investigation by which they are obtained that in this domain 
dissent hardly dares any longer to raise its voice openly. But 
if reason can autonomously perceive the truth as to what is, why 
not equally the truth as to what ought to be? If the right to 
independent thought and investigation is once granted to theo- 
retical reason in matters of science, the same right will have to 
be conceded to practical reason in matters of will and action; for 
it is the same reason in both cases, and it has the same world 
before it: in the one case as the object of knowledge, in the 
other as the object of action. When man has come to the estate 
of manhood, he does not care to accept the ethically true or 
good on mere external authority, but he accepts as good only 
what is irresistibly commended to him as something that ought 
to be, by that inward sense which we are accustomed to call 
“conscience.” Blind obedience to extraneous law does not 
approve itself to us as really moral. Man acts morally only 
when he does what is good because he is himself convinced that 
it is good; how he arrived at this conviction isa matter of 
indifference, if only he is clearly conscious of the obligating 
demand and yields his inward assent to it. This autonomy of 
man’s moral nature has become a common possession of the 
civilized world since Kant, though its roots strike farther back, 
as far as the Reformation. When Luther appealed to his con- 
science against the authority of the church, and set the personal 
certitude of faith over against tradition as a higher court of 
appeal, he asserted the principle of the ethical autonomy of the 
individual, though his subjection to the letter of the Scriptures 
hampered him in carrying out the principle consistently. To 
that extent the modern effort to secure an autonomous morality 
may be called the direct outcome of Protestantism, and no good 
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Protestant has a right simply to condemn it and to attempt to 
bring humanity again under the authority of the church. 

When the representatives of this authority assert that the 
moral law is derived from God, we believe that they are right in 
their assertion, provided the assertion is understood correctly 
(this will be discussed more fully later on); but in so far as this 
assertion usually implies a positive external revelation of divine 
commandments, the knowledge of which is transmitted to men 
by the tradition and interpretation of the church, it will have to 
be admitted that this view is open to the most serious objections. 
If the knowledge of what is ethically good were transmitted to 
us only by this external channel, we could never attain to real 
certainty as to what is good and in accordance with the will of 
God. For who will guarantee that the men who are supposed 
to have received a revelation of the divine will in every case 
understood and communicated that will correctly; that they 
did not confound their own opinions with divine revelation, or at 
least so mingle the two that their message cannot be regarded 
as a pure expression of the divine will ? This uncertainty becomes 
the more distressing when we remember that all the various 
religions equally claim a divine revelation as the source of 
their codes—the Brahmins for the laws of Manu, the Persians for 
the laws of Zoroaster, the Mohammedans for the Koran, exactly 
as the Jews for the laws of Moses. But there is a wide diver- 
gence among these codes, so that they cannot possibly have 
been all and equally revealed by God. How, then, are we to 
know which really was revealed by God? We are helpless in the 
face of this question, unless we have an inward ethical criterion 
and can test the alleged authorities of the historical religions by 
that norm. But even if we consent to confine ourselves to the 
Bible as the only record of a true revelation, we are still in the 
same plight. For here, too, we are met by very diverse laws 
and ethical ideals which it is not easy to harmonize. Are we to 
assume that the ritual precepts of the Mosaic law were revela- 
tions of the divine will in the same sense as the moral laws of 
the decalogue? That the sacrifice of Isaac, the spoiling of the 
Egyptians, the extermination of the Canaanites with their women 
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and children, were really commanded by God? That the impre- 
catory psalms of the Old Testament and the woes against Rome 
in the apocalypse of John are an ethical standard in the same 
sense as the Sermon on the Mount or Paul’s injunction to be in 
subjection to the powers that be? All these and similar points 
give no offense to a historical treatment of the Bible, which 
takes account of the gradual development of the religious and 
ethical consciousness in Israel; but for the orthodox view of the 
Bible as a homogeneous and infallible canon of all religious and 
moral truth they are exceedingly embarrassing. 

And while the Bible contains many things that we cannot 
acknowledge as an ethical norm, it also fails to contain any 
instructions on many departments of ethics which are of real 
importance to us. That is a matter of course about Old Testa- 
ment legislation, which was intended for the primitive civiliza- 
tion of the small Israelite nation. That deficiency caused the 
Jewish scribes to supplement the Jewish legislation by their pre- 
cepts, for which they claimed divine authority equal to that of 
the written law. Thus the entire public and private life of the 
Jews was imprisoned in a network of observances, which con- 
verted religion into the most external performance of ritual 
works and stifled the ethical life by an unnatural constraint. 
Although Christianity broke these bonds and gave play to the 
freedom of the spirit, yet the same process which had taken 
place in Judaism was repeated in the church: ecclesiastical pre- 
cepts and ordinances were elevated to the dignity of a “new 
law,” which was supposed to have had its source in apostolic 
tradition, or in the continuous revelation of the divine Spirit, 
and which took equal rank with the canon of the Scriptures as 
its authoritative interpretation and complement. The priest- 
hood, organized as a hierarchy and early centralized in the Roman 
bishop, claimed to be in a sense the permanent oracle of the 
divine will, and sought to control the entire life of western 
Christendom in conformity with ecclesiastical points of view 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical ends. As dogma controlled 
the intellectual life and suppressed free inquiry, so the church 
by its ethics, its penitential discipline, and canonical law ruled 
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the entire secular life—the family, industry and commerce, 
finance, the relation of the social classes, and the politics of 
the princes. Secular government was to be but the obedient 
tool of the spiritual powers, as subordinate to them as the moon 
is to the sun. This system of ecclesiastical world-rule reached 
its most consistent development in Jesuitism. Jesuit morality 
recognizes nothing as good in itself; whatever the church com- 
mands is good, and it is good because the church, the bearer of 
all divine authority, commands it. But the church commands 
what appears advantageous to it and augments its powers, its 
wealth, its rule in the world. 

It is manifest that by this system of ecclesiastical morality 
the moral personality is stripped of all chance of determining 
its own ends; when the confessor speaks, conscience must be 
mute; his oracular dictum supplants individual ethical judg- 
ments and feelings; the development of personal conviction and 
independent character, which alone constitutes the moral worth 
of man after he has outgrown childhood, cannot and must not 
be allowed; every awakening of personal judgment at variance 
with ecclesiastical precept, every striving for a characteristic 
expression and exercise of a man’s individuality, is regarded as 
revolt against the sacred authority of the church, and therefore 
against God himself; it is held to be a mortal sin, threatened 
with temporal and eternal punishment. Society, too, is not per- 
mitted to order its life and activities according to its natural 
needs; it is not permitted to shake off institutions which have 
been hallowed by the church and are useful to it, though they 
are antiquated and have become injurious to the common weal, 
nor to organize its life more adequately in new forms and exer- 
cise its forces with greater freedom; every effort for progress 
and for the reform of intolerable conditions is met by the resist- 
ance of the church, which places existing conditions, however 
corrupt and corrupting they may be, under the egis of its 
immutable authority. Thus the moral life, which can thrive and 


attain to healthy development only in the atmosphere of liberty, 
is gagged and stifled under the terrible ban of the organized 
religion of the church; the masses stagnate in ignorance and 
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superstition, in indolence, poverty, and misery ; the upper classes 
seek to maintain their rights by allying themselves to the priest- 
hood, but forget their duties to the commonwealth, and decline 
to a life of pleasure and levity, under whose pestilential breath 
all ideal efforts sicken; art and science and social life degener- 
ate to mere show and form, and politics become the arena of 
conscienceless intriguers. That has ever been the fate of a 
society whose moral life was enchained by ecclesiasticism. The 
most striking example in our own day has been the Spanish 
nation, in which the saying has once again come true: “ The years 
of history are the day of doom.” 

The Protestant nations have been saved from these evil 
effects of a rigid ecclesiasticism by the fact that they have 
admitted the principle of moral autonomy into their religion, at 
least up to a certain point. It is true, they, too, subject their 
faith to the positive revelation contained in the Bible; but as 
the Bible fortunately contains no definite precepts for the con- 
crete moral conditions of present-day society, Protestants have 
no decisive authority on ethical questions in the letter of the 
Bible, but only in its spirit; but to comprehend the spirit of the 
Bible, and to apply it to the ethical life according to their best 
knowledge and judgment, is their recognized right, and is even 
laid upon them as their duty. Thus the Protestant churches, in 
spite of holding to the authority of the Scriptures, after all 
refer their members for guidance to their own convictions, to the 
judgment of their individual consciences, trained by the spirit 
of the Bible. To that extent they stand on the basis of modern 
ethical autonomy, at least in practical life; and, indeed, the 
Reformation itself won its most direct and potent successes in 
the same direction, by liberating the family, society, and the 
state from the yoke of the Roman church. For this reason the 
conflict between religion and ethics can never culminate in as 
sharp an antagonism of principles in Protestant nations as it 
usually does in Catholic nations. In fact, in the sphere of 
ethical practice that antagonism is hardly ever seriously felt by 
Protestants. On the other hand, in the sphere of scientific 
knowledge, the fact that they hold to the traditional doctrines of 
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the Bible and the church is a stone of stumbling which leads to 
endless collisions between faith and knowledge. But since the 
schools, which are the nurseries of knowledge, are institutions of 
civil society, a clash between ecclesiastical and civil interests is 
possible at that point, even in Protestant countries, and may lead 
to the formation of parties and to party conflicts similar to those 
occurring in Catholic surroundings. However, though Protes- 
tant church authorities and clerical parties may occasionally 
cherish the lust of clerical rule over society and education, this 
desire never carries so serious a menace, because in the Protes- 
tant world there are no powerful organs to secure the satisfaction 
of the desire. No one can be persecuted in a Protestant state 
because his convictions differ from the doctrines of the church. 
Consequently conflicts between faith and knowledge are generally 
confined to the inner life of individuals; every man is allowed 
to solve them if he likes and ashe likes. Yet, for the individual 
sore inward struggles and scruples of conscience, which are not 
without danger in the formation of his moral character, may 
take their rise at this point. If we bear in mind that the scien- 
tific comprehension of the world is one aspect of the moral 
activity of the mind and follows its own inner laws, and that 
the striving for truth and the communication of truth to others 
are a moral duty, we cannot deny that the subjection of the 
mind to the dogmatic authority of the Bible and the church acts 
as a check injurious to the intellectual morality of modern men. 
When we observe the desperate attempts made nowadays by 
theologians and laymen to harmonize the results of modern 
natural and historical science with supposed infallible Scriptures, 
we can hardly avoid the impression that violence is done here to 
sound sense, that the simple love of truth is darkened, and that 
honesty suffers damage. But that always to some extent inflicts 
a moral damage on character. Any man who, for the sake of 
any religious authority, closes his eyes to the facts, covers over 
manifest contradictions by sophistical arguments, and persuades 
himself that he thinks what is unthinkable, certainly is wanting 
in that inward sincerity, ingenuousness, and truthfulness which 
are essential to a pure and sterling character. This explains the 
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not intrequent experience that men whose conscientiousness is 
without blemish in general secular life feel no scruples about 
using even dishonest weapons to injure their opponents in ecclesi- 
astical controversies. The wicked old saying, ‘‘ He@retico fides 
non est habenda,’’ is still too often found valid in modern churches. 
And all this is the very natural consequence of the fact that the 
principle of heteronomy, of the subjection of the mind to a 
positive, immutable authority, which is retained even by Protes- 
tants, at least in the domain of theory, stands in irreconcilable 
antagonism to the autonomy of the thinking and acting mind, 
which modern men with entire justice esteem the principle of 
a true ethical culture. This heteronomy prevails in varying 
degrees in the various churches; in the Catholic church it 
embraces the entire life, social and individual, practical and 
intellectual; in the Protestant churches it is almost entirely 
restricted to the individual and intellectual life; but in some 
measure it is ever present in every organized religion, and 
everywhere works more or less serious damage to ethical 
culture. 

It is apparent from the above in what point we shall have to 
recognize the relative justification of a non-religious morality ; it 
is the energetic but one-sided reaction of the autonomous moral 
spirit against the heteronomy of church religion. The more closely 
religion is linked to church authority, and the more completely 
spiritual piety and churchly devoutness are identified in the 
common mind, the more inevitably will religion itself be included 
in the protest against that form of religion which is embodied in 
church authority. Because practically religion and ecclesiasti- 
cism are always found united, the distinction between the two is 
overlooked, and religion is combated in championing morality, 
while really it is only the heteronomy intrenched in the churches 
which ought to be combated. To combat the latter is the right 
and the historical mission of the Society for Ethical Culture ; its 
mistake is that it regards religion itself, as well as the heteronomy 
of the churches, as an enemy of morality, and thus deprives the 
latter of its most potent ally. 
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II. 


Two questions are of fundamental importance for morality : 
(1) For what reason should we act morally? What is the 
ground of our obligation? and (2) For what end should we act 
morally? Have we any well-founded hope that it will result in 
anything of value? Wherever these two questions are left with- 
out a satisfactory answer, the content of the single moral demands 
may be ever so excellent, yet the whole edifice is, after all, sus- 
pended in the air, and lacks that sustaining foundation which 
only a comprehensive philosophy of life can furnish. I find a 
remarkable proof for this in the book on Ethical Religion by W. 
M. Salter, the founder of the Society for Ethical Culture at Chi- 
cago. It contains much in its details that is excellent and wins 
our cordial assent, and yet the total impression is unsatisfactory 
because these cardinal questions receive only vague, ambiguous, 
and contradictory answers. To the question concerning the source 
of the moral law he replies in one place that it is posited in and 
with the nature of things; again, that it is reason giving expres- 
sion to itself; then again, combining the two, that moral obli- 
gation rests in reason and the nature of things; but finally we are 
also told that reason in us is only the faculty which recognizes 
the moral law and not itself the source of the law, because the 
moral law really has no source, but is a final, uncreated, immutable 
law, the primitive rock on which the moral universe rests ; that 
no one can state a ground for this highest law, and that no seri- 
ous man inquires for it. It is plain that these are very diverse 
answers, the meaning of which is by no means perfectly clear, 
and the consistent agreement of which is not at all self-evident. 
Every student of the history of ethics knows what different 
results are obtained in the construction of the system, according 
as the nature of things or reason is made the principle; the 
former leads to the empiric (eudemonist, utilitarian) ethics, 
the latter to the idealistic ethics, which has found its classical 
exponent in Kant. It is, of course, not our task now to discuss 
these different ethical systems; we merely raise the question: 
Can a satisfactory solution of the cardinal questions stated above 
be reached by the one way or the other? 
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If by ‘the nature of things” we are to understand nature 
outside of man, we do not see how such a thing as a moral law 
can be posited in that at all. It is true we speak of “laws”’ of 
nature, which we abstract from the observation of natural phe- 
nomena by the process of induction. But these “laws” are some- 
thing totally different from the moral law; they are not demands 
addressed to a will which can obey or disobey them; they are 
only a name for the regularity and necessity of the interaction 
of cause and effect; they are a description, a statement of what 
actually is and takes place, and not an expression of something 
that ought to be, but to which reality may, and often actually 
does, fail to correspond. And if we observe what actually takes 
place in the sphere of nature which is closest to us, in the animal 
world, we find there anything rather than moral laws or exem- 
plars. On the contrary, we have learned from Darwin that the 
all-controlling law in the world of nature is the struggle for exist- 
ence, the competitive effort of all living beings for self-preserva- 
tion, and in that pitiless struggle no other right avails aught 
save the right of superior force or cunning. Of anything moral 
there is here no trace, therefore this “nature of things” cannot 
be the source of a moral law. If we pass on to the nature of man, 
which Salter probably intended to include in that conception, 
experience at first sight finds here a spectacle precisely similar 
to that of the animal world, namely, the heedless sway and exer- 
cise of selfish passions. Salter concedes this, for he repeatedly 
says that ethical ideals are not to be drawn from the experience 
of the actual life and doings of average humanity, because the 
practice of most men confirms the “law of individual self-interest,” 
rather than the moral law. But if the moral is neither to be 
drawn from nature below man, nor from human nature, as expe- 
rience shows it to be, then the assertion that the moral law is 
given “in and with the nature of things’”’ 
enigmatic, to say the least. 

This is the more the case when we find in addition that Salter 
rejects the only way which can possibly lead from a naturalistic 
starting-point to any ethical system—the way of utilitarian 
morality, because a prudential morality, constructed on the basis 


appears obscure and 
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of wisely interpreted self-interest, lags too far behind his moral 
ideals. He may be quite correct in that, but from his premises 
his idealism seems inconsistent. But before we follow him 
farther in his course of thought we must stop a moment to 
examine utilitarian morality, because it is the system supported 
by most of the adherents of non-religious morality. It seeks to 
derive moral precepts from the natural desire of men for indi- 
vidual happiness or well-being, by proving to their reason that 
the lasting happiness of the individual is so intimately connected 
with that of the rest that every man will best care for his own 
welfare by striving at the same time for the welfare of others, 
and of the largest possible number of others. But in this rea- 
soning the evident fact is overlooked that the welfare of one 
man is by no means always identical with the welfare of the rest, 
but often runs counter to it; that the welfare of society demands 
of its members many sacrifices of personal happiness, the renun- 
ciation of personal profit, and under certain circumstances even 
the surrender of life. Now, what motive is there, from a utili- 
tarian point of view, to impel a man to such sacrifices, to such 
renunciation of his own desire for happiness? The demand to 
deny egoism for the sake of the happiness of others can never 
be deduced from the principle of egoism; all the motives that 
are deduced from that principle only suffice to modify the exer- 
cise of egoism by wise caution and by yielding to circumstances ; 
they will not avail to overcome egoism inwardly. This method 
will only furnish us prudential maxims for outward action ; it 
will not supply us with moral laws of absolute authority, nor with 
ideals for the moral character. Salter concedes this, for he says 
that the sense of obligating authority is the accompaniment only 
of such moral ideas as bear on goodness, and not of such as bear 
on happiness. 

Does this law, then, which in the face of all natural impulses 
and desires asserts itself as an absolute ‘‘ought,” have its source 
in our reason, as Kant taught? That this answer, too, is insuffi- 
cient was felt by Salter, for he says in one place that human 
reason is only the faculty in us which recognizes the moral law, 
but is not itself the final source of the law, because the moral 
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law was not made by us, but is independent of our will and our 
ideas, bearing its authority in itself: ‘‘ The earth and the stars do 
not create the law of gravitation which they obey; no more 
does man or the united hosts of rational beings in all the uni- 
verse create the law of duty.” That is certainly true. The very 
consciousness that there is a binding law to which we owe obedi- 
ence implies that we are not the authors of that law, for we can- 
not be both sovereigns and subjects. A law which is obligatory 
and binding for all men cannot have been made by men, either 
collectively or singly, as little as the law of gravitation, which is 
common to all bodies, was made by those bodies. But what 
then? Are we to stop short with Salter and rest in the assertion 
that the moral law has no origin at all, but is something ulti- 
mate, for the ground of which no serious mind inquires? Buta 
law is not an entity, but an idea, a demand made on volitient 
spirits. How, then, can it be conceived as something ultimate 
and primary, as if it hung suspended above all reality in the void 
of space? That seems to me an impossible conception, which 
only proves the perplexity in which Salter is placed; for while 
he is determined in advance to do without the idea of God, his 
ethical idealism evidently points him to that idea as the only 
solution of the enigma. 

We find in ourselves, as the fundamental moral fact, the con- 
sciousness of duty, the “I ought ’’—absolute, independent of 
all our personal desires, and totally distinct from any extraneous 
compulsion. That is the one constant element in all the move- 
ments of our conscience. The form of our consciousness of 
duty remains ever the same, however diverse and variable the 
content and scope of duty may be. It is a demand which is 
addressed to our will, and which makes itself felt as the expres- 
sion of another and commanding will. But as soon as we 
feel this demand of duty, we realize also a constraint, which we 
cannot escape, to acknowledge the rightfulness of the demand. 
It is this zxward constraint to acknowledge the rightfulness of 
the moral demand which we call ‘‘the sense of moral obliga- 
tion.” Precisely that constitutes the distinctive character of 
the consciousness of duty as distinguished from mere prudential 
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maxims on the one hand, which carry no absolute imperative 
with them; and from external coercion on the other hand, which 
carries with it no inward acknowledgment of the rightfulness of 
the demand. Now, if in the moral imperative the demand of 
another will whose right to command we spontaneously acknowl- 
edge makes itself known, then that fact presupposes two others : 
first, that the will expressed in the moral imperative is superior to 
ours, for otherwise it could issue no commands to us; but, also, 
that it is not wholly alien from our will, but in some respects is 
one with it, for otherwise we could not feel inwardly bound by 
it; we could not acknowledge the rightfulness of the demand it 
makes on us. In other words, the moral law commands us to 
adopt ends for our volitions and actions which are absolutely 
superior to our personal desires, and which contain a universal 
good, valuable for its own sake. But if these higher and uni- 
versal ends were entirely foreign to our own will, we could never 
adopt them as the content of our own volition, nor acknowledge 
their right to be realized, because the will can acknowledge and 
adopt as its own only such ends as find a basis in its own nature, 
are germane to and consonant with its life-purpose. The ends 
marked out for us by the moral law may, therefore, be superior to 
our own personal ends, but they must include and not exclude 
them. Accordingly we shall have to recognize in the moral law 
the ends of a will which towers infinitely above ours, and which 
is yet as essentially one with ours as the life of an organism is 
one with the life of its several members. Now, this will, which 
is at once above us all and in us all, infinitely superior to our 
finite determinations, and yet so closely akin to us that we feel 
that we are spirit of his spirit—what is this will but God? Only 
in him, in the holy will of the absolutely good, can the ultimate 
ground of all moral obligation be found. The autonomy of our 
moral and spiritual nature, so far from being incompatible with 
“‘theonomy,” rather finds therein its firmest stay and final founda- 
tion. The reason why Salter so stubbornly refuses to accept 
this conclusion, which he yet approximates so often himself, is 
the fear that the recognition of ‘“‘theonomy” will destroy the 
moral autonomy of man. But that is only a prejudice growing 
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out of that same unspiritual and un-Christian conception of God 
as an alien and extraneous sovereign which he condemns so 
severely in religion. If he entertained a worthier conception of 
God, such as Christianity by its noblest teachers has incul- 
cated—the conception of God as the holy will of love, who is 
above us and in us, whose children we are, spirit of his spirit, 
and in whom we live and move and have our being— it would 
immediately become evident that the inward revelation of this 
holy-spirit in our moral and religious consciousness does not 
destroy its autonomy, but establishes it. Theonomy is not 
identical with heteronomy; on the contrary, it is the surest 
guarantee, the strong fortress, of our personal freedom against 
all servitude of man. Even Seneca said: “ Deo parere libertas 
est.” And the apostle Paul writes: ‘‘We have not received the 
spirit of bondage unto fear, but we have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry: Abba, Father!” ‘ Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty’’ (Rom. 8:15; 2 Cor. 3:18). 
And in John we read: “If, therefore, the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8:36). The entire New 
Testament, from the Sermon on the Mount to the second epistle 
of Peter, is full of this idea: that as children of God we are 
partakers of the divine nature, and that the surrender of our will 
to the divine will is not the entrance into bondage, but into true 
freedom. We hear the echo of the same glad tidings in all the 
writings of the reformers, who discovered in faith, that is, in the 
surrender of the heart to the holy love of God, “ the freedom of 
a Christian man,’’ the power to overcome the world and to break 
all the fetters of bondage to man. In short, theonomy and 
autonomy are not incompatible; they are rather the two sides of 
the same truth. The same fact which is called autonomy when 
we contemplate its human and psychological phenomena is 
theonomy when viewed in its metaphysical ground. 

As the first cardinal question of ethics, the question concern- 
ing the ground of our moral obligation, finds an adequate solution 
only in God, so also the second cardinal question, the question 
for the guarantee of the attainableness of our moral ends in the 
world. If the moral law had its final source only in our human 
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reason, or in “the nature of things,” we should have no safe 
guarantee whatever that our moral ends can be realized in the 
world. What begins as a subjective thought of human reason 
may well end as a mere pious desire and beautiful dream, the 
realization of which would be hopelessly wrecked against the 
hard necessity of the actual world. ‘The nature of things,’’ as 
it presents itself to the sober view of the realist, is so far removed 
from our moral ideals, and so often opposes its hostile resistance 
to our moral aims, that the contemplation of it is calculated to 
paralyze our moral courage rather than strengthen it. Ethical 
idealists have always felt that, and even if they saw no such 
necessity to secure a higher ground for the moral obligation of 
man, they have at least felt compelled to “ postulate” a higher 
power, supplementing our own impotence in order to guarantee 
the attainment of our endeavor. We remember Kant’s postulate 
of a God to assure the highest good, or to harmonize the antag- 
onism, insuperable to us, between the world of sense and the 
moral world, between happiness and virtue; or Fichte’s postulate 
of a moral order of the universe, in which the victory of good is 
guaranteed. But we must not forget that such postulates rest 
on a weak foundation as long as the ground of morality is sought 
in men and not in God. For who gives us the right to demand 
that a higher power must put itself at the service of our purely 
human ends? If there is such a higher power, we may presume 
that it will realize its own ends, and not lend itself as a servant 
to alien ends. Unless human ends coincide with its own, it will 
be as indifferent to them as the Epicurean gods. But in that 
case we have no right to expect any help from it, and hopelessly 
face a hostile world with our own impotence. If, on the other 
hand, we believe that our true moral ends are not of our own 
devising, but have been set for us by God; that they are his own 
eternal purposings, for which he seeks temporal realization in us 
and through us, then it is not a mere “ postulate” with us, but 
a self-evident certainty, that the God who worketh in us to will 
will also work in us to do and to accomplish ; that he has not only 
set us the task of laboring in his kingdom of goodness in the 
world, but that he lends us the power to accomplish that task, 
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and orders and guides the facts of life and the course of the 
world in such a way that all things must serve and promote the 
achievement of the supreme divine and human end, the coming 
of his kingdom. It will have to be conceded that this view of 
life and the world is coherent and clear, while the theory which 
has so generally prevailed since Kant, according to which religion 
is to be added to a merely autonomous (not also theonomous) 
morality as a ‘‘postulate” to supplement and round it off, is a 
self-contradictory and untenable hybrid of belief and unbelief. 
All this applies especially to Salter’s book, to which refer- 
ence has been made. We note there a remarkable ambiguous- 
ness on this point. He says that the religious men of the future, 
who have abandoned belief in God, providence, and eternal life, 
and believe only in their duty, will none the less cherish their 
dreams of perfection without doubt or fear; they know that 
they are under a higher and stronger protection than any they 
could devise; that the holy powers which no one can name hold 
and encompass them; that if there is in them aught of worth, it 
will survive, and so on. These words do indeed give expression 
to the same tendency which forms the content of the Christian 
belief in providence, and which finds its classical expression in 
the words of the apostle Paul: “We know that to them that 
love God all things work together for good’’ (Rom. 8: 28). 
But is it a mark of progress in religious insight and clearness, 
when the religious men of the future, instead of sharing the 
apostle’s faith in the omnipotent sway of the God whom we love 
and by whom we believe we are loved, are to put their trust in 
‘‘holy powers whom no one can name”? Or when, as Salter 
expresses it in the same connection, they bow, not before men 
and not before God, but before ‘“‘something so mysterious and 
necessary that without it the stars would disappear from the 
heavens and human society would sink back into chaos”? How 
are we to put our trust in powers so inscrutable and mysterious that 
no one can name them, of whom, therefore, we cannot know if they 
feel any concern for us and our human welfare and goodness, nay, 
whether they have any thoughts or purposes at all, or are merely 
the blind necessity of fate, the inflexible law of the unpurposing 
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mechanism of nature? If this ethical religion of the future is to 
bow only before the mysterious ‘necessity,’ without which the 
stars would disappear from the heavens, it really does not rise 
even above the heathen belief in fate, above which even Socrates 
and Plato had risen to the God of wisdom and beneficence. 
And how little of comfort and encouragement such a faith in 
the mysterious powers of necessity or fate contains Salter might 
learn from every tragedy of Atschylus and Sophocles, in which 
man, with his moral claims, is set face to face with the fearful 
powers of fate, and bows before them, indeed, but in despairing 
resignation and not in hopeful trust. And the same sad strain 
of the fearful law of necessity runs through all the wisdom of 
India, and, in fact, through that of all the decadent ancient world. 
Hence its pessimism, its weariness of the world, its yearning for 
salvation. But salvation came when, instead of the unknown 
God and the dark world-powers (Acts 17:23; Gal. 4:8), the 
God of the gospel was proclaimed, who is spirit and light and 
love; whom we may call our Father, because we are spirit of 
his spirit and ordained to be conformed to his image; whom we 
may love because we know we are loved by him; whom we may 
trust because we have been called to share with him the work of 
salvation in redeeming the world and making it holy. If the 
ethical religion of the future expects to replace this evangelical 
faith in God by the faith in mysterious, unnamable powers of 
necessity, I can see no progress in that, either in theory or in 
practice, but on the contrary a relapse to the pre-Christian stage 
of the ancient philosophy of life. The same dualism of ethical 
ideals on the one side, and of a soulless and heartless naturalism 
and fatalism on the other, which then crushed the best minds 
and paralyzed their courage in life and their joy of work, would 
renew its baleful reign with that religion of the future. 

Salter and his friends charge the Christian faith in provi- 
dence with making men indolent, because they expect God to 
act for them, instead of acting for themselves. But this rests 
on a misconception of true religious faith, to which some who 
seek in religion an excuse for their moral indolence occasionally 
may give color. For true religiousness, however, faith in the 
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providential care of God has ever been, not a pillow of ease, but 
a motive and feeder for the most energetic moral exertion. For 
the religious man does not imagine that God realizes his ends 
by miraculous intervention direct from heaven. He knows that 
God’s activity in the moral world is everywhere mediated by 
human organs. He knows, too, that he himself is called to the 
work in God’s service according to the kind and measure of the 
powers given him. The consciousness of being an ally and 
fellow-worker with God, the Lord of the universe, furnishes him 
with a buoyant energy of immense force, with a courage that 
tramples on impossibilities. And since he regards all his powers 
and means as gifts of God, meant to accomplish tasks of cor- 
responding magnitude in the service of the divine household, he 
feels responsible, as a steward of God, for the faithful use of the 
talents intrusted to him. Thus religious faith in providence 
does not issue in indolence, but in a quickened sense of respon- 
sibility and of obligation to exert all powers in faithful work. 
We may assert that nothing so deepens the seriousness of con- 
science as the religious contemplation of life, when its duties are 
accepted as tasks set by God; its blessings and joys as gifts of 
God ; its evils and woes as provings by God; and, on the other 
hand, every neglect of duty and every wrong done is felt as 
guilt against the Lord of the world, as disloyalty to the holy 
God and gracious Father. I do not believe that any morality 
divorced from religion, be it utilitarian or idealistic, can possibly 
have at its command ideas that would equal the immense raotive 
energy of this religious view of the world and of life, to say 
nothing of excelling it. And not only motives, but sedatives ; 
not only reasons: impelling to action, but others nerving to 
endurance and silence; comfort and cure for the sick and suffer- 
ing soul of man, are offered by religion, in ways for which there 
is no substitute. When the noblest endeavors suffer shipwreck 
against the resistance of an apathetic world; when the most 
strenuous toil in the service of the good cause appears to be 
fruitless and is rewarded only with ingratitude; or when the 
willing worker finds his own powers failing and is forced to stand 
idle when he longs to work; how easily then does a man, if he 
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is centered in himself alone, grow faint of heart and embittered ; 
he withdraws wearily from the stress of life and fortifies his 
dreary soul against the miseries of his fate with the defiant resig- 
nation of stoic apathy. The religious man knows even then 
that he is not forsaken. He seeks comfort with his God, wres- 
tles with him in prayer to gain new blessings and strength, 
and hears in the depth of his soul the comforting words: ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is perfected amid weak- 
ness”’ (2 Cor. 12:9). And when man has weakly strayed from 
the straight path; when he is lost in the maze of selfishness and 
love of the world, and sinks prostrate under the weight of his 
own guilt, ther morality surrenders him to the inexorable judg- 
ment of those fateful powers of whom the poet says: 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 

To guilt ye let us heedless go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us: 


A moment’s guilt, an age of woe! 
(GortHe’s Wilhelm Meister, Carlyle’s trans.) 


But the religion of redemption takes the lost one by the hand 
and leads him back to the house of his Father, and lets him 
find peace and new salvation at the heart of the everlasting love, 
which is able to overcome even sin and guilt, and to transform 
lost sinners into new men and children of God. 


Ill. 

Morality, then, cannot take the place of religion. If in 
frigid self-sufficiency it seeks to sever its pristine connection 
with religion, it robs itself of its own firm stay and the well- 
spring of its power. But neither can religion dispense with 
morality. It must let the current of its force pour out into 
active life, and in turn receive back a current of air and light, 
freedom and clearness; otherwise it will waste away and decay, 
and become a curse to men instead of a blessing. For the idea, 
so prevalent today, that men can choose whether they will have 
religion or not, is false. Religion has us and will not let us go. 
It is one of the essential elements of human life, which no power 
in the world can eradicate. Every attempt to ignore or to isolate 
this most potent of all the forces in the historical evolution of 
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our race; every attempt to exclude it from the interaction of all 
the forces of our intellectual and ethical life, could have only 
one final result: religion would fall a prey to the nether, sinister 
powers of human nature and would drag down all the other 
powers of the mind in its ruin. It is, therefore, in the interest 
of religion, as well as of morality and science and civilization 
in general, that the vital connection and interchange of influence 
between the two be maintained intact. 

Religion is the immediate consciousness that our life is bound 
to the higher power which governs both us and the world, and 
ordains and defines our relation to the world in which it has 
placed us. A consciousness that we are bound, I say; and I 
mean by that the dependence of our existence and welfare, as well 
as the duty to subject our volitions and actions to that sovereign 
power, which is realized as a volitient power by the very fact 
that it obligates our will. The bond which unites us to God in 
religion is deeper and stronger than any other, because it goes 
back to the ground of our existence, and every ethical relation, 
every social tie, among men has its transcendental root in this 
religious relation, in the common bond which unites all members 
to the divine power that encompasses their lives and correlates 
theiraims. Thus religion from the outset has an ethical direction ; 
the feeling of reverence, duty, and trust, which unites men to 
their deity, is transferred to the social relations of children to 
their parents and ancestors, of citizens to their nation and sover- 
eign, and invests these relations with their moral sanction to bind 
the consciences of men. 

But because the consciousness of God contains the all-inclu- 
sive unity superior to self and to the world, therefore it is always 
affected and defined by the quality and content of the self- 
consciousness and world-consciousness. According as a man 
conceives of himself and the world, so will he conceive of his 
God too. It is natural, therefore, that inthe stage of humanity’s 
childhood, and also in the childhood of individuals, when con- 
sciousness is limited by the world of sense, the consciousness 
of God and of his relation to us should usually be very low and 
sensually phantastic. Poetic imagination does not really create 
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the idea of God, for that is an a@ priori content of our reason, 
though, perhaps, but a vague intuition. But imagination does 
embody this unconscious idea in the concrete form of a vivid 
conception, so that it becomes a clearly defined object of religious 
knowledge and action. This conceptual image is taken by 
imagination from the accumulated store of experiences as it lies 
ready to hand in consciousness. Now, since man in the stage 
of childhood does not yet conceive of himself as spirit, but as a 
sensual being alike in kind to nature that surrounds him, he can- 
not at first conceive of the deity except as a sensual and natural 
being, which excels him and other creatures of which he has 
experience only by subtler senses, greater powers, and longer life, 
but otherwise shares his own natural needs, desires, and passions, 
and demands of its worshiper service and offerings correspond- 
ing to these needs. Religion was carried beyond this gross and 
primitive stage of naturalistic conceptions and ceremonies 
by the development of ethical self-consciousness and theoretical 
world-consciousness among the nations that entered on the career 
of civilization and culture. When by the common life of the 
tribe the first rudiments of a stable reign of law were evolved, 
and when a regular order came to be recognized in the external 
world, in the course of the stars and the recurrence of the seasons, 
the gods were held to be the founders and guardians of this two- 
fold order. But as custodians of the right they became the 
friends of the righteous and ensamples of all that was esteemed 
worthy and noble among men. This process of filling the con- 
ception of God with ethical contents was a gradual one and made 
headway only amid constant conflict with the naturalistic forms 
of conception, which held their ground tenaciously. Hardly 
anywhere in the pre-Christian history of religion was the latter 
element completely extruded and the ethical ideal wrought out 
purely. An undefined blending of the naturalistic and ethical 
elements everywhere prevailed in religious conceptions and 
ceremonies. Even the religion of Israel, in spite of the lofty 
ideals of the prophets, retained a considerable remnant of heathen- 
ism in the cult of its temple and its sacrifices. Christianity was 
the first to commit itself to thoroughgoing work in this matter 
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of formulating a purely ethical conception of God and ejecting 
all naturalistic elements, by teaching men to conceive God as the 
perfectly good Spirit or as holy love. Here too, as everywhere 
in the pre-Christian history of religion, progress in the knowl- 
edge of God was linked to progress in ethical self-consciousness, 
to a profounder realization and valuation of personcl ethical 
qualities." 

But while it is certain that Christianity as a principle rose to 
a purely ethical idea of God and to a corresponding worship of 
God “in spirit and in truth,” we must not overlook the fact that 
by the very constitution of human nature it was impossible that 
all Christians individually should attain to this level and that all 
generations should maintain it equally. The naturalistic form of 
thought is too deeply rooted in our nature to be overcome at one 
stroke and finally. Every generation had to face it as the enemy 
that had to be fought incessantly and ever anew. Moreover, 
its power was so immensely augmented by the mass of pagan 
customs that poured into the church at the conversion of heathen 
nations that we can easily understand how the gold of Christian 
truth came to be alloyed with much of baser metal in the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical doctrine and practice. Heathen philosophy 
forced its way into the doctrine of God (trinity); the expiatory 
system and magical rites of the pagan mysteries forced their way 
into the worship of the church (sacraments); and when sacrifice 
and magic returned, the priesthood with its monopoly of grace 
returned too. And all this led to that distortion of religion in 
external ecclesiasticism, with its train of evil ethical consequences, 
which we discussed above. The tendency to sensualize the 
spiritual and to naturalize the ethical is but too deeply seated in 
human nature, and at the bottom it is this which ever clings to 
religion like a weight of lead, clogs its ascent to the ideal, and 
from heights once attained drags it down again and again to 
lower levels. 

How can this hereditary evil, this vztium originale of our race, 
which has wrought such an infinitude of harm, be cured? By 


*For a fuller exposition of this process of development in the history of religion I 
refer to my Religionsphilosophie, 3. Auflage, 1896. 
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ignoring religion, and fancying in self-sufficient pride of culture 
that there is nothing to be gained and nothing to be feared from 
religion? This opinion is very prevalent nowadays, but it is 
none the less a short-sighted and pernicious error. If religion 
is discarded by the cultured classes and left to be the toy of the 
masses, it will inevitably run wild and be lowered and coarsened. 
The spiritual content of its symbolisms will be covered and hid- 
den by their sensual forms. These forms themselves will 
become grosser, more ponderous, calculated only for the sensual 
effect on the masses. The ethical ideals will be supplanted by 
the selfish and sensual desires that seek satisfaction in the 
ceremonial of worship. The fear felt by the natural man in the 
face of the beyond, the invisible, the unknown, will be unchecked 
and ungoverned by any ethical and rational culture, and will 
become the lever by which priestcraft will sway and fanaticize 
the masses. Thus religion degenerates into superstition, and 
the demoralizing power of superstition threatens destruction to 
every civilization, whether the destruction come slowly by wast- 
ing disease, or suddenly by revolutionary explosions. Therefore 
it is my ‘conviction that those who desire the sound and steady 
development of the culture of modern society can make no 
greater mistake than to dissolve its connection with religion, and 
thus at the same time to condemn religion to congeal into super- 
stition, and to rob morality of the most efficient and indispen- 
sable source of its power. The very opposite, the most intimate 
connection, the most vigorous interchange of influences between 
religion and ethics, is demanded in the interest of both sides, 
and is, in fact, nothing less than the fundamental condition of 
the future progress of our race. 

Religion must ever anew measure its inherited ideas and cus- 
toms against the standard of the ethical ideal, and in so far as 
they do not harmonize with that, it must strive after their purifi- 
cation and progressive development. That is not to say that 
strict scientific exactness can ever be demanded of its forms of 
teaching — that is impossible, because the transcendental relations 
of religion can never be expressed save by symbols, that is, by 
forms only approximating to the facts expressed —but only that it 
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may justly be demanded that its teachings shall not conflict with 
what has been established as theoretical or practical truth, and 
especially that it shall not lag behind our ethical ideals. As to 
how much of the received ecclesiastical dogma, and especially of 
the popular faith of the church, would demand correction inaccord- 
ance with this canon—to investigate that would far exceed our 
present limits. But as to the method of this critical process I 
beg permission to add a remark. We must not imagine that 
such an improvement of existing forms of belief or worship can 
be secured suddenly, say by the majority vote of a synod, or by 
act of government. Every attempt of that kind would work 
more harm than good, for it would either awaken the resistance 
of the masses, which might easily flare up into fanaticism ; or it 
would root up the wheat with the tares; it would convulse and 
imperil faith along with superstition, for both are closely inter- 
twined in the heart of the people, and in outward form they are 
often much alike. Commands and edicts within the church are just 
as undesirable as rupture with it or attack upon it from without. 
There is only one method that attains its ends: to remain within 
the church and to utilize its existing forms, but to labor without 
ceasing to make the ethical element supreme in faith and wor- 
ship, and all the rest but a serviceable means to that end; to 
interpret and apply the forms of doctrine and the ceremonial of 
worship in such a way that the ideal motives, which in fact 
underlie them, are clearly and consciously understood and made 
operative upon the hearts of men, while anything which clings 
to them and is susceptible of misunderstanding is either silently 
set aside or corrected by sober discussion. It is true, this is not 
an easy task. It requires more patience, more humility, more 
self-denying love, and more pedagogic wisdom than is dreamed 
of by those who naively imagine that they can overthrow the 
walls of Zion by the trumpet-blast of their anti-religious polemics! 

The more religion is thus steadily purified, spiritualized, and 
deepened in its ethical aspects, the more certainly will it exert 
the most salutary influence on the ethical life and culture of 
individuals and nations. It makes conscience keener and more 
insistent by presenting moral duties as divinely given tasks, and 
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the violation of duty as guilt against God. In general it fur- 
nishes us with the highest standard for our critical judgment of 
ourselves by placing before us as a norm the perfect will of the 
holy and all-knowing One. It spurs on to moral activity by the 
consciousness that we are responsible stewards of God’s gifts 
and workers in God’s kingdom. It invigorates our courage in 
the battle with the adversities of life by the certainty that all the 
universe cannot harm one who is an ally of the lord of the uni- 
verse. It saves us from arrogance in prosperity and from dis- 
couragement in misfortune, by accepting both as sent by God to 
serve for our self-discipline, for the purification and strengthen- 
ing of our character. Futhermore, religion, by binding all men 
to God, is the strongest bond of all social relations; the duties 
of family life and of citizenship in community, state, and per- 
sonal calling receive from religion their sanction, the significance 
and importance which lay them with obligatory force upon the 
conscience. It does not, like the ecclesiastical hierarchy, desire 
to rule the life of the world by external force, and to keep the 
family and the state, art and science, under its tutelage; the 
ethical spirit justly reacts against such an attempt; but it does 
desire to render to society the most valuable service by over- 
coming selfishness and implanting in the hearts of men love, the 
unselfish devotion to the common weal, the self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm for noble aims, the faithful endurance in doing and suffer- 
ing for the cause of goodness. The more this spirit prevails in 
a nation and inspires the actions of individuals in the various 
callings of life, the firmer will be the foundation of culture and 
prosperity, and the easier will it be to overcome the dangers 
with which society is threatened by the errant spirits from the 
deep that demand a false, because godless, autonomy, a license 
undisciplined by law and order. There is only one salvation from 
this false liberty: the true liberty, which is bound in God; the 
autonomy which is also theonomy; in short, a morality which is 
allied to religion and founded on religion. 





THE IMPORT OF THE CHRONICLES AS A PIECE OF 
RELIGIO-HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
By THEODORE G. SOARES, 
Rockford, Ill. 

In the religio-historical literature of the Hebrews the book 
of Chronicles has a place of more interest and importance than 
has often been assigned to it, and one which any student either 
of the pre-exilic or post-exilic history of Israel must take into 
account. A discussion of the import of this writing may con- 
sider: I, the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography, 
z. e., the place of this book in relation to the other historical 
books ; II, the historicity of the Chronicles, discussing its abso- 
lute worth as a historical source ; III, the truth in the idealizations 
of the chronicler, considering the basis for his representations ; 
IV, the Chronicles as an outgrowth of its times, discussing the 
political and religious forces that shaped its composition; V, the 
chronicler as the Levitical prophet, considering the contribution 
of the work to the advancement of Hebrew thought." 


I. THE PLACE OF THE CHRONICLES IN HEBREW HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


Following the almost unanimous opinion of modern scholars, 
it may be accepted that Chronicles, Ezra,and Nehemiah form a 
single work from the hand of a single writer or editor. On this 
theory the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography 
becomes clear. The prophetic histories of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings (from the point of view of their historical purpose, which 
must never be overlooked, however great be the importance 
assigned to their religious purpose) had carried forward the theo- 
cratic history from the death of Joshua to the destruction of the 


* The compass of this article has made it necessary to state positively very much 
that might reasonably be regarded as needing careful discussion. Merely results and 
conclusions have been given. The writer expects to publish at some future time 
materials which he has collected and prepared to supply the basis and justification of 
this paper and a full discussion of the problems of the Chronicles. 
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temple and the captivity of Judah. We cannot tell what con- 
nection the writers of these books had with one another. But 
it remains clear that each has linked his work to that which 
went before, so that a complete history, in general outline, is 
presented. And this is the more significant when it is noted 
that the book of Judges is itself a natural continuation of JE. 

The work of the next canonical historian would naturally 
commence with the return of the people from captivity. Ezra 
and Nehemiah present the most natural continuation of the 
theocratic history. And, from the point of view of the chroni- 
cler’s /istorical purpose, I am of the opinion that Ezra and 
Nehemiah represent his proper contribution to the historiogra- 
phy of his people. In common with the historians who preceded 
him, he takes up the thread of the history where they had let it 
fall, and continues it until he has presented a picture of the 
rebuilt temple, the reorganized Levitical service, and the reéstab- 
lished government under the firm rule of Nehemiah. Consider- 
ing the work still from the point of view of the historical purpose 
of the writer, the book of Chronicles is an introduction to Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The previous historiography of the Hebrews 
had been continuous, because it had proceeded on the same 
general lines, and had been produced in the same spirit. It was 
all prophetic. The work of each writer naturally followed upon 
that of his predecessor. But the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
could not as well rest on the book of Kings. The whole mean- 
ing of the restored legal constitution depended upon a proper 
picture of the original constitution. So the chronicler goes 
back. He pursues the thread of the history in a way that shall 
naturally connect itself with that which is his own proper con- 
tribution to the historiography of the Hebrews. 

That the place of the Chronicles is properly as an introduc- 
tion to the further parts that were connected with it is borne out 
by the fact of its position in the Hebrew canon. Ewald has 
suggested? that the division of the large work was made in the 
middle of the decree of Cyrus, in order to admit only that part 
which was an actual contribution to the theocratic history. But 


* History of Israel, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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much more likely the division was made at that point because 
the chronicler had himself made such a division. 

I do not, of course, mean that the Chronicles was an after- 
thought or was of secondary consideration in the mind of our 
writer. Indeed, from the importance of tracing the religious 
institutions back into the past, the pre-exilic portion of the great 
work was probably the more important. But it became so 
because the continuation of the theocratic history demanded it. 
It became the more important because it was necessary to have 
such a pre-exilic history before the post-exilic history could 
properly be written. 

In considering the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew his- 
toriography, the method of introduction is worthy of notice. It 
is possible that the first chapter beginning with Adam is already 
the beginning of the custom which later became universal among 
the Arabs.3 But it is, perhaps, more probable that this simply 
grows out of the conception that the Israel of the post-exile is the 
representative of the entire Israel, and that this in its turn is the 
representative of all humanity. Keil* is, perhaps, correct in the 
suggestion that the later usage of the Arabs is itself borrowed 
from the Chronicles. 

But the most important historiographical characteristic of 
the Chronicles is the change which it manifests from compila- 
tion to authorship. The narratives peculiar to the chronicler — 
and they constitute a large part of the book —are written by 
himself and bear the stamp of his own personality. A critical 
analysis of the narratives is impossible. There is unity in style, 
phraseology, and conception. The sources of these narratives 
cannot be determined. Whatever those sources may have been, 
the chronicler made the information his own. He presented it, 
not as detached fragments, but as a narrative. And it is not 
difficult to discover why he has combined the compilatory 
method with that of the author. Partly, of course, he is under 
the influence of the prevailing historiographical methods. He 

3So DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 485; EWALD, 
History of Israel, Vol. 1, p. 173. 

4 Chronicles, Ezraand Esther, p. 21. 
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can only change those methods in so far as he is compelled by 
the purpose of his writing. The following principles of the 
chronicler’s historiography may be deduced from a study of his 
work : 

1. Wherever he was acting simply as a historian, and giving 
narratives simply for the facts contained in them, and to secure 
historical continuity to his work, he compiled. The material 
which he used was quite satisfactory to him in the form in which 
it existed. 

2. When he would narrate an event for the purpose of con- 
veying the same moral and religious teaching which had already 
been conveyed by the same narrative in the earlier prophetic his- 
tories, he naturally compiled from the earlier histories, for the 
narrative was already in the literary and prophetic form in which 
he needed it. 

3. When a narrative appeared in the earlier histories in a 
form to convey much of the religious teaching which the chron- 
icler would desire to enforce, and yet did not exactly suit his pur- 
pose, because of its lack of emphasis upon the ceremonial law, 
he partly compiled and partly rewrote. 

4. When historical events were only referred to in a brief 
historical manner in the earlier works, which events the chron- 
icler thought should be written in a form to convey religious truth, 
he generally discarded the compilatory method and rewrote the 
history. 

5. In the great periods of the history and for the critical 
events the chronicler discarded the method of compilation alto- 
gether. It would only have trammeled him as he sought, in his 
own style and with his own phraseology, to present a picture of 
the past that should come with a forceful message to the Israel 
of his day. 

The first two principles explain why so large a part of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are compilation. The sources of 
the writer were nearer to his own time and his own spirit. As 
the prophetic compilers incorporated prophetic narratives in their 
works, this disciple of Ezra and Nehemiah naturally incorporated 
their memoirs with little change. Narratives peculiar to the 
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chronicler are, of course, found in this latter part of his work, but 
it is in the former part that they are found more largely, because 
his sources for the pre-exilic history were not as generally satis- 
factory for his purpose. It may be worth while to run through 
the narratives of Chronicles, and to note how the principles 
above cited explain the various methods of composition that are 
employed. 

In the first nine chapters the chronicler compiles, because he 
is simply concerned to record the facts of the genealogies and 
registers. The narrative of the death of Saul (chap. 10) is com- 
piled from Samuel, the chronicler simply adding his estimate of 
the character of Saul and the reason for his rejection. David's 
coronation and the names of his mighty men (chap. 11) are also 
taken from Samuel, for the fact is the important thing. Chap. 
12 the chronicler writes himself. He presents the picture of the 
spontaneous passing of the people from Saul to David, and then 
of the whole nation unitedly and magnificently assembling at 
Hebron to make David king. Wellhausen sneeringly remarks 
that the mighty men “talk in a highly spiritual language” (vs. 
18). Ofcourse they do. The picture is ideal. The chronicler 
is representing in his own way the providential guidance by 
which David was brought to the throne of Israel. Doubtless 
his sources did not so express it, and so he rejects the compila- 
tory method. The account of the first bringing of the ark 
(chap. 13) is taken from Samuel. It is simply a historical 
preparation for the second and greater attempt. The events of 
chap. 14 are mere history. But the bringing of the ark to 
Jerusalem (chaps. 15 and 16) is more important. Nine verses 
—just the skeleton of the history—are taken from Samuel. 
The psalm is adapted from several already in the Psalter. But 
the picture belongs to the chronicler. His is the description of 
the priests and Levites, the singers and the porters, upon the 
great occasion which to him was the reéstablishment of the 
splendor of the Mosaic ceremonial. Compilation would have 
been impossible. The account of David’s intention to build the 
temple (chap. 17) has deep religious lessons, but they are 
already brought out in the prophetic history, and a compilation 
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suits all the purpose of the chronicler. The wars of chaps. 
18-20 are but connecting history. The census (chap. 21) needs 
only to be adapted from Samuel, for there its prophetic teaching 
is made clear. The chronicler ends the account with the the- 
ophany, which forms a natural transition to the preparations of 
David for the great work that occupies the central position in 
the history. Chaps. 22-29 could not be compiled.’ Whatever 
may have been the sources from which the facts were drawn, 
they must have been in a very different form from that in which 
they appear in the present narrative. The chronicler could be 
satisfied with no patchwork picture of the arrangements of the 
great king for the building of the temple of Jehovah. He must 
paint it with the beauty of detail and with the warmth of color 
that his own vivid imagination had conceived. 

The account of the reign of Solomon (2 Chron., chaps. 1-9) 
is wholly based on Kings. Only occasionally are there diver- 
gences. And thereasonisclear. The earlier writer had already 
dwelt upon the magnificence of the monarch, the splendor of his 
reign, the wisdom of his rule, and particularly upon his devotion 
to Jehovah and upon the richness and beauty of histemple. The 
chronicler needs only to adapt the narrative to the different con- 
ditions of the post-exile. The history of the disruption (chap. 
10) may be compiled, for its lessons are suggested in the book 
of Kings. The expedition of Shishak (chap. 11) must be 
rewritten, for the moral of the event and the intervention of the 
prophet are not referred to in the early history. The chroni- 
cler’s purpose in the reigns of Abijah and Asa (chaps. 13-16) 
demands almost an entire rewriting. Only the skeleton is taken 
from the book of Kings. The same is true of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (chaps. 17, 19, and 20), with the exception that the 
account of the alliance with Ahab (chap. 18) ,so prophetically nar- 
rated in the older history, may well be copied as it stands. Jeho- 
ram’s wickedness (chap. 21) may be compiled from Kings, but 
the punishment and the interference of Elijah must be told in 
the chronicler’s own language. The religious and prophetic 


5That is to say, in general. There are probably some old lists, etc., that are 
inserted. 
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teaching of the reigns of Ahaziah and Athaliah (chap. 22) is 
narrated to the taste of the chronicler in Kings. So, also, is most 
of the reign of Joash (chaps. 23, 24),° only that his defection 
and punishment must not be omitted. The reigns of Amaziah 
and Uzziah are largely rewritten by the chronicler because of 
the religious and theocratic lessons which he desires to draw 
from them. Jotham’s reign (chap. 27) is simply historical, and 
the compilatory method may well be used. Ahaz’ wickedness 
and punishment call for a narrative from the chronicler’s own 
standpoint, and hence he uses very little of the earlier material. 
Hezekiah’s reformation and Passover (chaps. 29-31) mark one 
of the great epochs in the history to which the chronicler 
desires particularly to call attention. Here again it can only 
be said that, whatever may have been his sources, they could not 
have presented the information in the form in which he desired 
to present it. So the chronicler enters con amore into the task of 
picturing the utter removal of the heathen worship, the purifying 
of the city and the temple, the reconsecration of the priests and 
Levites, and the Passover, celebrated with all the prescriptions 
of the ancient law. Compilation would have been impossible. 
The chronicler does not care to give the details of the Sen- 
nacherib campaign and of Hezekiah’s later years (chap. 32). 
He therefore briefly abstracts from Kings. He does, however, 
add, in his own style, an account of the preparations of Heze- 
kiah to meet the siege. The outline of Manasseh’s reign (chap. 
33) is taken from Kings, and the account of his wickedness, 
which is given there in such detail. The punishment and repent- 
ance of Manasseh the chronicler writes in his own style, prob- 
ably because his source of information was very indefinite, and 
he wished to make the presentation very strong. Compilation 
naturally serves for Amon’s reign. The treatment of Josiah 
(chap. 34) in the older history cannot be improved. The 
chronicler presents it in abbreviated form. He wishes, however, 
to describe with fulness the Passover that is referred to so briefly 
There are minor differences, the special reasons for which might easily be 
pointed out. But, of course, this whole argument takes into account only the general 


structure of the book. There are many slight divergences from the earlier works, even 
in the compilation. 
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in the book of Kings, and compilation naturally fails him at this 
point. The history of the later kings can be given in briefer 
form than in the older narrative. The prophetic teaching is on 
the surface. The chronicler need only add his significant sum- 
mary (2 Chron. 36:21) and give the reason for the seventy years’ 
captivity. 

I have run through the book of Chronicles thus in detail 
because, if the view be correct that the chronicler represents a 
change in the methods of Hebrew historiography, that fact is of 
peculiar interest to the historical student.? Compilation is the 
rudest method of history-writing. It fails to present the history 
of the past as a continuity, because it fails to observe the prin- 
ciples that were determining the history. The method of the 
chronicler is an advance upon that of compilation, because it 
seeks to catch the spirit of the past (albeit the success may not 
be great), to view the events of the past as dependent one upon 
the other, and to present those events in their relation to one 
another. From the point of view of historical accuracy the 
method of the chronicler is doubtless a step backward. He has 
seen an evolution in the history of the past, but the evolution is 
determined by his own point of view. It is ideal and not real. 
The chronicler has introduced a change in the method of Hebrew 
historiography which, in hands less skilful and less trustworthy, 
can only work sad havoc in historical composition. But it is the 
recoil in order to advance. It is a necessary step in the passage 
from the rude methods of compilation to the scientific methods 
of critical historiography. 


II. THE HISTORICITY OF THE CHRONICLES. 


The historicity of a narrative will depend upon (1) the writer’s 
acquaintance with the facts; (2) his willingness to present the 
facts as they are; (3) his ability to interpret the facts correctly. 


7I have assumed, simply for the convenience of the discussion, that the chronicler 
used Samuel and Kings as his main sources. If he used a later redaction of the 
kingly histories, the argument is not seriously affected. Driver, to be sure, considers 
that the stylistic unity of the portions of the book that are peculiar to the chronicler 
simply indicates a compilation from a writer shortly preceding. I think this is only 
an evasion of the real issue by positing a chronicler before the chronicler. 
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We may consider these points with reference to the chron- 
icler. 

1. In the books of Samuel and Kings the chronicler 
undoubtedly possessed the nearest approach to the exact facts 
of the pre-exilic times. He had other sources of information. 
Presumably his chief source, ‘‘the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel and Judah,” contained very much that was not 
in the earlier prophetic books. The chronicler could not be 
expected to discriminate very carefully between the compara- 
tive values of these two sources of information. If, as seems 
very probable, the latter source had included very much of later 
tradition, we can only expect that this would make itself appar- 
ent in the chronicler’s writing. As regards his acquaintance 
with the facts, then, it can only be said that in very many cases 
he probably had reliable information from sources reaching back 
to an early time, while, on the other hand, in not a few instances 
he may have been misled by a somewhat faulty tradition. 

2. The modern critical spirit was, of course, absolutely 
unknown to ancient writers. It was particularly foreign to the 
biblical writers, with whom the mere narration of historical fact 
was always very subordinate. They were not always desirous of 
telling everything of the facts, unless it suited the main ends of 
their work. The chronicler in particular was guided by certain 
very definite purposes in the selection and presentation of his 
material. It was no part of his purpose to show the dark sides 
of the reigns of David and Solomon, and he therefore omitted 
what was derogatory to these monarchs. How far he may have 
carried this purpose through his history we can only judge as we 
compare it with the earlier parallel accounts. It is at least evi- 
dent that his whole idea is to present only one phase of the life 
of pre-exilic Israel. 

3. The ability of our historiographer to interpret the facts 
must be considered in the light of his manifest prejudgment of 
the earlier history. He invariably interprets from the Levitical 
point of view. He interprets without any idea of historical 
development or perspective. Hence his history must always be 
accepted with this reserve. His interpretation of the history 
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naturally modifies his presentation. A careful consideration of 
his purpose is necessary to any clear judgment of the real basis 
of fact in his narratives. 

It would not, therefore, be expected that the Chronicles 
would present a narrative of fact, full, faithful, and unbiased. 
The chronicler had not access to all the facts, it was not his pur- 
pose to present all the facts, and he was not in a position to 
understand all the facts. 

So much a prion. The study of the book itself must reveal 
the extent to which the author was influenced by the conditions 
under which he worked. An examination of the Chronicles 
from various points of view seems to yield the following prin- 
ciples regarding the historicity of the accounts: 

a) Dominated by the notion of the complete observance of the full 
Mosaic ritual from the earliest times, the chronicler has presented an 
deal, rather than a real picture of the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
first temple—Waiving the question of the date of origin of the 
Levitical ritual, it would seem to be clear that the full observ- 
ance of that ritual belongs to the second and not to the first 
temple. Never in:the pre-exilic history was the full pomp and 
ceremonial of Judaism in operation at Jerusalem. Magnificent 
as was the temple of Solomon, it was never the building of sur- 
passing grandeur that the chronicler has pictured. Important 
as was probably the position of the priesthood under the Judzan 
kings, they never, before the exile, held the commanding posi- 
tion to which the chronicler assigns them. It is altogether 
likely that the prophetic author of the book of Kings had little 
interest in priestly ceremonial, and has furnished a more meager 
account of it than the history warranted. Undoubtedly there 
was a gradually developing sacerdotalism from the time of 
David, and the temple records and traditions may well have 
furnished the chronicler with the basis for his ecclesiastical 
narratives. He has elaborated upon this basis. Because the 
modern student cannot separate between the basis and the elabo- 
ration, this material is not of high historical value. But it does 
not follow that the ecclesiastical narratives are misrepresenta- 
tions, inventions, or imaginations. The narratives represent the 
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idea of the chronicler of what the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the first temple must have been if the law were in fullest opera- 
tion. When we have determined how far the law was in opera- 
tion at a given time, we can decide how far this ideal of the 
chronicler corresponds with historical fact. 

b) Under the influence of the splendor of the Persian empire, the 
chronicler has often presented an exaggerated picture of the condition 
of the Hebrew monarchy.—The chronicler dwells with much elabo- 
ration on the wealth, the military force, the magnificence of 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others of the 
Judzan kings. The comparative insignificance of the Hebrew 
kingdom was naturally not understood by him or his contempo- 
raries. Already the books of Samuel and Kings had presented 
a splendid picture of the reigns of David and Solomon, and tra- 
dition had not failed to heighten its coloring. Similar to the 
Levitical material in the Chronicles, this is simply an idealiza- 
tion. It is a picture making real to the unhistorical imagination 
a past historical fact. Superficially it detracts from the histor- 
ical character of the work. But really it detracts very little. 
On careful examination the nature and reason of any exaggera- 
tion are easily discovered. Allowance is easily made for it; and 
the true picture of the history is not difficult to obtain. That 
Solomon made silver and gold to be as stones in Jerusalem is 
only the hyperbole of the oriental. The significance of the 
expression is easily apparent to the western mind. 

c) Living in different circumstances, and far removed from the 
events which he narrates, the chronicler occasionally, like other biblical 
historians, falls into error, or fails properly to interpret the history.— 
After the allowances for idealization demanded by the two pre- 
ceding principles have been made, the chronicler does not pre- 
sent more of error, inaccuracy, or misinterpretation than is to 
be found in any of the other writings of the Old Testament. 
The nature and purpose of the historiography, the character of 
historical sources, and the standard of historical accuracy must 
always be taken into account. A careful examination of the 
Chronicles reveals that it does not demand a larger application 
of these corrective principles than other portions of Hebrew 
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canonical literature. If the chronicler applies the principles of 
the Levitical code as a test of the religious zeal of the Hebrew 
monarchs, the compiler of the book of Kings has equally unhis- 
torically applied the standards of the deuteronomic code. If 
the chronicler represents Josiah as punished for his disregard of 
God’s warning through Pharaoh-Necho, the earlier writer repre- 
sents the son of the prophet as devoured by a lion for his 
refusal to smite his brother. If the chronicler records the 
descent of the heavenly fire upon the altar of the temple, the 
prophetic historian has recorded the similar miracle in the pres- 
ence of the priests of Baal at Mount Carmel. All these events 
may be historical. At least in each case the narrative in 
Chronicles stands upon the same plane as the narrative in Kings. 

The chronicler is peculiarly liable to detection in any error 
into which he may fall, for we have his sources always as a 
standard. If the sources of Judges, Samuel, and Kings could 
be obtained, the criticism of these writings might be as severe 
as the criticism of the Chronicles. 

a) After all allowance has been made, the chronicler's contribu- 
tions to the history of Judah are essentially accurate and reasonably 
complete.— Later and calmer criticism has overthrown the violent 
attacks of De Wette and Gramberg. Graf himself admitted 
that he had gone too far in his impeachment of the Chronicles. 
There is a practical consensus of opinion among the more care- 
ful critics of today that the narratives of the Chronicles are very 
largely reliable. As they are separately examined, it will, I 
think, be found that, in almost every case, they yield a reason- 
able and helpful contribution to the history. There are errors in 
the Chronicles, there are misconceptions of the earlier history, 
there are representations which are anachronistic, there are 
sometimes homiletical reflections which do not grow out of the 
historical narrative. But it is probable that, in the main, the 
chronicler has obtained his material from reliable sources. He 
has presented it with reasonable fulness and fairness. And thus 
he has rescued from the Hebrew literature that is now lost some 
very important and very interesting items of historical informa- 
tion. 
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Ill. THE TRUTH OF THE IDEALIZATION IN THE CHRONICLES. 


The ideal always governed the highest thought in Israel. 
The prophets, representing at once the intellectual and spiritual 
forces of the nation, were always idealists. All the best con- 
ceptions of the Hebrews were conceived in the ideal form. The 
creation, the beginning of the nation, the promulgation of the 
law, the establishment of the monarchy, were ideally represented. 
And for the future they were looking for an ideal land, an ideal 
condition of prosperity and peace, and an ideal Messianic king. 
The Messianic ideal was not an isolated concept; it was the 
florescence of the idealization of the Hebrew mind. 

It is aside from our purpose to discuss the source of this 
ideal. Some scholars have succeeded in accounting for it to 
their own satisfaction. But when it is noted that these early 
ideals of the Hebrew people dominate the best Christian thought 
of today; when it is noted that the ideal pictures of the proph- 
ets, apparently so extravagant, are progressively realizing them- 
selves in Jesus Christ ; and when it is noted that our own Christian 
optimism still seeks to clothe its spiritual aspirations in the poetic 
language of the Hebrew seers—then the seeker after truth may 
well pause to inquire whether there be not a continuity in Hebrew 
and Christian thought, which can only be accounted for by what 
the Christian church has denominated the divine inspiration. 

It is necessary to come into sympathy with the idealism of 
the Hebrews in order to understand the import of the Chroni- 
cles. It is not an easy task for the occidental mind. We 
understand it to be poetic hyperbole, when a great preacher, 
picturing in prophetic vision the peaceful future, sees the lion 
eating straw like the ox, and the wolf and the kid lying down 
together. But we do not so easily understand a magnificent, 
though unhistorical, picture of the past as the same poetic 
hyperbole. Yet so itis. The prophet’s vision of the splendor 
of the Messianic reign, that shall come from the righteousness 
of the people, and the chronicler’s vision of the splendor of the 
Davidic and Solomonic reign, which did come from the right- 
eousness of the people, are precisely similar. Idealization of 
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the future or of the past carries with it the same prophetic 
truth, and supplies the same motive to action. 

But manifestly there is no abiding force in a deception. 
Only as the ideal can actualize itself in the real can it have 
power. What, then, was the truth in this ideal of the chronicler 
that could make it of any moral or religious force? We may 
consider separately the different phases of the ideal. 

1. The splendor of the Davidic kings —The chronicler represents 
the first kings of Israel as ruling a most magnificent empire. 
Their riches excite the wonder of the neighboring kings, and 
their power reduces all enemies to submission. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors form their standing armies. Universal 
peace and prosperity reward their piety. 

The purpose of the chronicler is manifestly to show that 
through the grace of God, and because of the righteousness of 
the rulers and of the people, Israel was the foremost nation of 
the time, and enjoyed a very golden age. And who shall say 
he was wrong? Doubtless Israel was the foremost nation of 
the East under these early kings. To be sure, Assyria and 
Egypt were out of account, and her supremacy was only mani- 
fested over Syrians and Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines. 
But doubtless it was in the providence of Jehovah that the 
monarchy was formed when there were no serious rivals to pre- 
vent. The chronicler’s idealization is true to the fact of the 
history: he cannot be expected to observe due relative histor- 
ical proportions. If Israel stood above the nations, it meant to 
the chronicler and to the men of his time that she stood higher 
than the Persian empire, with which they were familiar. No 
matter where the chronicler obtained his numbers and his esti- 
mates, he was obliged to get them somewhere, or his narrative 
would convey no meaning. Could he paint the magnificence of 
the faithful kings, chosen by Jehovah, if he stated their body- 
guard as six hundred mercenaries—less than the soldiery of 
the petty pashas of the Persian provinces? Naturally the state 
of the Hebrew monarchy was compared, not with that of the 
Syrian governor, but with that of the Great King himself. 
Fundamentally the chronicler’s representation is correct. 
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The impression it produced was justified. What more can be 
demanded ? 

What can be said of .David and Solomon is true in a lesser 
degree of Jehoshaphat and Uzziah and Hezekiah. They were 
great kings. Their power, as compared with the neighboring 
monarchs, was very great. And no doubt Jehovah had blessed 
them for their faithfulness. All this the chronicler portrays; 
and his language is suited to his readers. 

2. The emphasis upon the goodness of the pious kings.— Part of 
the idealization of the chronicler arises from this emphasis upon 
the virtue of the faithful kings, and his omission of their unright- 
eous acts. Historically, of course, David’s reign is not prop- 
erly represented without an account of his sin and of the 
troubles that followed it. Solomon’s declension and political 
difficulties are likewise of particular historical significance. The 
chronicler mentions none of these. Hezekiah’s faithlessness, 
his alliance with Egypt, and his submission to Assyria are 
passed over by the chronicler. What is the truth in the ideal- 
ization? Partly, perhaps, it must be considered that the patriot 
of the post-exile, when the monarchy that was the pride of Israel 
had departed, preferred to draw a veil over the darker portions 
of its history. But principally the idealization has a truth, in 
that it indicates the causal connection between the righteousness 
of the kings and the prosperity of their reigns. The chronicler’s 
philosophy of the history was correct. Spite of his sin, David 
was the man after God’s own heart. Before he was led astray, 
doubtless Solomon was a God-fearing ruler. And if there be 
any truth in the doctrine of the providential tutelage of Israel, 
certainly Sennacherib was overthrown because Hezekiah cast 
himself upon Jehovah. It was entirely aside from the chroni- 
cler’s purpose to discuss the sins of these monarchs. It would 
have weakened the force of his presentation. In the elabora- 
tion of the thesis the antithesis must, of necessity, be somewhat 
neglected. Writings designed to fire the imagination and move 
the heart seldom contain deprecatory parentheses and historical 
footnotes. 

3. David's relation to the Levitical ritual—It is in this that 
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the idealization of the chronicler particularly manifests itself. 
He represents the Mosaic law as in full operation in the times 
before the monarchy, and as reinstituted and reorganized by 
David. The priests and the Levites, the singers and the porters, 
in large numbers, and with approved genealogies, are divided 
into their courses and assigned to their duties, and the arrange- 
ment remains permanent through the succeeding centuries. In 
the face of the almost certain fact that the pomp and ceremonial 
of the Levitical law never had any objective existence, and 
probably no existence at all, in the reign of David, what can 
be said of the truth of this idealization? Much can be said. 
Let the most radical position regarding the Levitical system be 
maintained. Let it be granted that the Levites had no connec- 
tion with the temple before the exile; that the singers and 
porters were a class of servants after the return; and that the 
twenty-four courses of the priests were not thought of till the time 
of Jeshua. It would still remain true that David was the organ- 
izer of the temple ritual and the temple song. It was he who 
first realized the magnificent conception of a central and national 
worship for the scattered tribes of Israel, which he had cemented 
into a single people. It was his statesman-like foresight that 
selected Jerusalem, not only as the national, but also as the 
ecclesiastical capital of the people of Jehovah. It was his piety 
and sagacity that brought back to Israel the neglected ark, and 
conceived the magnificent temple that should enshrine it. It 
was his enlightened wisdom that collected the scattered priests 
of the ancient worship, and made them the firm adherents of his 
dynasty, and the faithful servants of his God. It was, indeed, 
his prophetic spirit that established, and guided, and legalized 
that pure and spiritual monotheism which gave all its meaning 
to the temple and all its sanction to the law. And radical criti- 
cism can scarcely overthrow the tradition, so well authenticated, 
that it was David, ‘‘the sweet singer of Israel,’’ who gave the first 
impulse to the temple song. Of course, succeeding ages ideal- 
ized him as the second founder of the Jehovah-worship. The 
most natural result would be that the chronicler should transfer 
from his own time all the institutions of Judaism in a body back 
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to the man from whom they sprang, and back to those begin 
nings in which potentially they were contained. ° 

There is a large and sufficient truth in the idealization, though 
David inaugurated only in the simplest way this national wor- 
ship. But it is very questionable whether scholarship will not 
find it necessary to concede more and more the claim of the 
Davidic age to very many of the institutions now generally 
considered to be of later growth. 

As this idealization of David must be understood, so must 
that of Hezekiah. The great fundamental truth was that 
Hezekiah purged the service of Jehovah from the abominations 
of Ahaz. He followed the law of God as he knew it. He 
brought the people back to a right worship and to a right rela- 
tion to Jehovah. And undoubtedly he was blessed and pros- 
pered for his pious deeds. That the chronicler has represented 
Hezekiah’s acts under the forms of his own thinking is not sur- 
prising. To have done otherwise would have been impossible 
for himself, and meaningless for his contemporaries. The 
impression that was conveyed and the truth that was taught 
were absolutely correct. If this demands idealization, who 
shall contend for realism in didactic composition ? 

Certainly as the event realized, or shall yet realize, the inner 
meaning of the prophetic idealization of the future, so certainly 
did the past of Israel warrant its presentation in the ideal form, 
which should embody and set forth its moral, and religious, and 
theocratic lessons. There is no invention, there is no exaggera- 
tion, there is no misrepresentation in the Chronicles. It is only 
such a picture of the Hebrew monarchy as would satisfy and 
stimulate the little nation, struggling beneath the oppression of 
her Persian masters. 


IV. THE CHRONICLES AS AN OUTGROWTH OF THE TIMES. 


The conditions under which the Chronicles was written were 
wholly different from those of the earlier times. The national 
existence and independence of Israel were no longer burning 
questions. The rule of the Persian had been accepted. The 
manner in which piety and submission to Jehovah should be 
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manifested was no longer matter for dispute. The law was estab- 
lished. The history of the past that would address itself to the 
present must take into account these new conditions, and, indeed, 
must of necessity be formed by them. 

The environment of the chronicler, as it shaped his com- 
position, may be considered under its various aspects. 

1. Lsvael’s relation to the outer world.— Israel was no longer the 
free monarchy, well defending itself against the neighboring 
states. She was no longer the coveted ally of contending 
empires. She was not even the important tributary kingdom of 
a foreign suzerain. She had become a petty province in one of 
the many satrapies of the Persian dominion. Politically she was 
anonentity. Yet though her place in the imperial system was 
insignificant, she felt all the burdens of the system continually 
present. There was practically no provincial autonomy under 
the Persian rule. Oppression and injustice were constantly 
manifested, and taxation became increasingly burdensome. But 
more galling even than the foreign rule was the constant irrita- 
tion of the Samaritans. Aliens in race, apostates in religion, 
rivals alike for the favor of Persia and the countenance of Jehovah, 
the Samaritans, inhabiting the old seats of Israel, were most 
objectionable neighbors of the Jews. 

Naturally the subject people looked back to the time of their 
freedom as to the golden age of Hebrew history. They loved 
to think of their own monarchs ruling from the Euphrates to the 
river of Egypt. The wretched present led them to idealize the 
past. The oppression from without made them remember the 
days when they had ruled the outside nations. The Syrians had 
been their subjects. The Arabians and Idumzans and the neigh- 
boring peoples had paid tribute. And the fear of their kings 
had been ‘“‘upon all the earth.” The interference of the Samar- 
itans called to remembrance the times when the north had 
acknowledged the sovereignty of David and Solomon, and when 
the righteous remnant, after the captivity of the ten tribes, had 
flocked to Jerusalem in recognition that from Zion should go 
forth the law. : 

In the light of these feelings of the people, the Chronicles is 
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easily understood. The idealized past is the expression of what 
they feel particularly wanting in their present. 

And, further, the past is pictured under the forms of the pres- 
ent. The Persian empire becomes the model of the Hebrew 
empire. Solomon’s splendor can be no less than that of the 
Great King. The old Hebrew armies cannot have been much 
smaller than the Persian armies. The subjection of the kingdoms 
about Israel must have been as complete as that of the provinces 
of the Persian empire. 

In this twofold aspect the political situation of the times of 
the chronicler influenced his composition. On the one hand, he 
idealized the past as a reaction from the present ; on the other 
hand, he idealized the past under the influence of the present. 

2. The nation’s conception of itself—The hopeless dependency of 
Israel was almost sufficient in itself to crush the national aims of 
the people. But a more potent force in this direction was the 
introduction and acceptance of the law. To bea people “ holy 
unto Jehovah,” in the strictest sense demanded by the Levitical 
ceremonial, was to be separate from the nations round about. It 
was, of necessity, to cease to be a nation and to become a church. 
This end the Israel of the post-exile deliberately chose. Fora 
short time after the return there was a longing for a national 
life under a Davidic king. But with the retirement of Zerubbabel 
this hope began to languish, and with the firm establishment of 
the law it died away. A new prospect and a new mission 
seemed to open before the chosen people. Their ancient desire 
to rule the nations and to make Jerusalem the political capital 
of the world gave place to the ambition to be the holy separate 
people, satisfied if they could preserve the cleanness of the Holy 
Land. | 

But side by side with the renunciation of national aims there 
was a corresponding emphasis upon the national integrity. The 
Levitical law based itself upon the Israel of the twelve tribes. 
The jewels of the high priest, the loaves of shewbread, and the 
representative character of the Levitical order derived their 
meaning from the original number of the tribes. And all the 
promises were to the twelve sons of Israel. Hence the little 
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company of post-exilic Jews that returned to Palestine were most 
solicitous to preserve the conception that they were the'representa- 
tives of the ancient Israel, and heirs to the promises of the 
fathers. At the Feast of Dedication (Ezra 6:17) twelve he- 
goats are offered, ‘‘according to the number of the tribes of 
Israel.” The prophet of the captivity gives the boundaries of 
all the tribes in his vision of the reapportioned land (Ezek., 
chap. 48). And the attitude of the Jews toward the Samaritans 
indicates their feeling that they alone were the representatives 
of the ancient people. 

From this twofold conception of themselves, which possessed 
the nation, the Chronicles took form. The very renunciation of 
national aims made them proudly remember their former national 
greatness. At the same time, it deprived them of a reasonable 
standard of comparison, and gave rise to a wholly extravagant 
and erroneous conception of the importance of pre-exilic Israel. 
The book of Chronicles was naturally influenced by this environ- 
ment. The army of David serving in courses like the priests, 
12,000 per month, is a conception of a nation which has become 
achurch. The error of the Tarshish ships (2 Chron. 20: 36) is 
that of a people which has ceased to be commercial. And the 
greatness and magnificence of the political movements that are 
described are as a reaction from the political insignificance of the 
post-exilic people. 

And the desire of the new religious community to represent 
itself as the true Israel explains very much of the material in 
the Chronicles. The registers in the opening chapters of all the 
tribes are manifestly given to connect the post-exilic fragments 
of the nation with the earlier complete Israel. The frequent 
reference to representatives of Simeon, Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
the other tribes coming to Jerusalem to participate in the reli- 
gious observances grows out of the feeling that Zion was the reli- 
gious center for all the tribes. And there is no doubt in this a 
reference to the apostate Samaritans with their temple at Gerizim, 
a repetition of the schismatic worship of Jeroboam. 

It is not, of course, to the purpose whether the chronicler 
had authority for his references to Simeon and Reuben and the 
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other tribes, or not. The purpose of his insertion of these notices 
can only connect itself with the desire of his contemporaries to 
view themselves as the continuation of the old Davidic kingdom, 
and to view that kingdom as always representative of the true 
Israel. 

3. The dominance of the law.—The chronicler, living at least 
a century after Ezra, was under the full influence of the legal 
system which had come to dominate the political, religious, and 
social life of the Jews. The law related itself toeverything. It 
touched every man in his daily life. It supplied the principles 
and standards of his most ordinary acts. The Jews of that day 
must, of necessity, think in terms of the law. 

The government of Judza, so far as there was any local 
government, had by this time passed entirely into the hands of 
the high priest. The judiciary was the Aaronic priesthood. 
The teachers were the scribes. And this law, which had become 
of such paramount importance for the post-exilic Israel, was con- 
ceived as having existed, with all its forces and all its sanctions, 
since the days of Moses. David’s relation to the law could have 
been, therefore, in no wise less vital than Nehemiah’s. And thus 
the pre-exilic history was re-read in the light of the Levitical 
system. The statement that Solomon sacrificed three times a 
year on the altar of burnt offering could only be a brief state- 
ment of the fact that the three great feasts were observed with 
proper solemnity. The notice of Josiah’s Passover could only 
be a reference to the full ceremonial observance of that institu- 
tion. 

This dominant influence of the law has naturally determined 
the form of much of the narrative of the chronicler. The pic- 
ture of the bringing up of the ark, and of the establishment of a 
regular Jehovah-service, essentially historical no doubt, is yet 
thrown into the ideal form in which alone the chronicler and 
his contemporaries could think of it. The speech of Abijah is 
quite impossible in the mouth of the son of Rehoboam, who 
‘‘walked in all the sins of his father, which he had done before 
him” (1 Kings 15:3). But, with the freedom with which 
speeches were put into the mouths of historical personages, it 
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serves admirably to express the chronicler’s conception of 
Jeroboam’s schism, and the post-exilian view of the alien worship 
of Mount Gerizim. The statement is undoubtedly correct that 
Hezekiah purified the temple and restored the worship of Jehovah 
according to its ancient form. But the chronicler has naturally 
presented the fact ideally—as it would have been in the fourth 
century, not as it was in the eighth. 

Further, there can be little doubt that in his description of 
the judicial arrangements of the pre-exilic times the chronicler 
has expressed himself in the language of his own day. To be 
sure, it is not at all unlikely that David established a judicial 
system under the religious teachers of the kingdom, and that 
Jehoshaphat elaborated the system, and provided, perhaps, a 
primitive appellate court. But manifestly the chronicler has 
transferred the arrangements and organization of the provincial 
and national synedria to the earlier period, and has represented 
the scribal teaching to have been in full operation before the 
deuteronomic law. 

We have already discussed the truth of these idealizations. 
Essentially they are true. But naturally the chronicler, living 
and thinking and writing under the influence of the dominating 
law, can only express himself and can only make himself intel- 
ligible to his contemporaries in the terms and under the forms 
of that law. 


V. THE CHRONICLER AS THE LEVITICAL PROPHET. 


Every great work is at once a product of its times and a 
message to its times. It expresses itself in the forms of think- 
ing that prevail; it embodies the dominant ideas; and also it 
supplies a stimulus to the best thought of the age. Such a work 
is the Chronicles. We have noted how it is an outgrowth of 
its time and a product of its environment. It remains to con- 
sider its contribution to the current thought. 

The Chronicles appeared after the departure of Hebrew 
prophecy. Inthe dependency of Judza, and under the all-pervad- 
ing law, the free spirit of prophecy had ceased. The chronicler in 
no small degree took the place of the prophet. Prophecy always 
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connects itself with crises in the national history. And it is by 
no means improbable that the Chronicles, sounding the note of 
the time and bringing back the lessons of the past, connects 
itself with that great crisis in the history of the people when the 
hated yoke of Persia was exchanged for the more kindly rule of 
Greece. Full of hope and full of danger as was the new condi- 
tion, the Levitical prophet might well bring his word of warning, 
of courage, and of hope. 

The chronicler was the Levitical prophet, as Ezekiel was the 
priest prophet. In the beginning days of the more developed 
law, Ezekiel encouraged the people by a picture of the ideal 
future under the beneficent dominion of the law—the prince 
leading the people in righteousness, the priests teaching “the 
difference between the holy and profane,” and the complete 
Israel holy to Jehovah. In the days of the full sway of the 
Levitical law the chronicler encouraged the people by a picture 
of the ideal past under the same kindly dominance of the law, 
when the princes were prospered as they kept its precepts, and 
the land was in peace as the priests and Levites kept their 
courses, and the smoke of the morning and evening sacrifice 
ascended from Mount Zion. The burden of Ezekiel and of the 
chronicler is the same, and the prophetic spirit breathes through 
all the legislative details. 

The chronicler is a prophet, for he belongs to that best age 
of Judaism when the moral and spiritual elements of the law 
were still paramount, and before its ritual had degenerated into 
cold pharisaical formalism. The prayers and speeches he puts 
into the mouth of David breathe the spirit of genuine piety and 
humility before God. The punishment and repentance of 
Manasseh are told as Isaiah or Jeremiah would have told them. 
Even the detailed narratives of the festivals of Hezekiah and 
Josiah exhibit the people rejoicing and thanking Jehovah, and 
gladly offering of their means for his sacrifice. 

The prophetic character of the Chronicles becomes clear as 
it is compared with the book of Kings. The teaching of the 
latter is manifestly that God punishes sin and rewards righteous- 
ness, and the standard which underlies the book is manifestly 
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the moral and ceremonial deuteronomic law. The chronicler’s 
teaching is the same, but the moral and ceremonial precepts of 
the Levitical law are the standard. The people are shown the 
blessings that came to the early kings as they kept themselves 
pure unto Jehovah, as they provided for his sanctuary, as they 
abstained from heathen connections, and as they cultivated a 
spirit of piety and faith. These were the lessons that the Judaism 
of the end of the fourth century needed earnestly to take to 
heart. 

Had the prophetic teaching of the chronicler made a deeper 
impression upon the nation, the priesthood would have learned 
lessons of piety, and honesty, and judicial fairness that would 
have made the later Sadducean worldliness impossible; the 
religious classes would have maintained a simple faith, a volun- 
tary zeal of worship, and a strict observance of the law without 
formality, that would have made the later Pharisaism an impos- 
sibility; and the common people (Y"Ni7"QY) would have con- 
tinued the joyful servants of Jehovah, instead of becoming that 
outer class that was gradually lost to the better influences of the 
law. 

It is a mistake to look upon the Chronicles as a historical 
romance, growing out of national prejudice and priestly prag- 
matism. It comes from a people glorying in its past, faithful 
in its present, and anxious for its future. And it brings to 
them a message that points the moral of the past, supplies motive 
for the present, and gives a ground of promise for the future. 

















RELATIVE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


By EML. V. GERHART, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

THE question respecting the authority of the gospels in com 
parison with the other books of the New Testament I propose 
to discuss exclusively under the guidance of the facts recorded, 
especially in the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘Back to Christ’’ expresses the keynote of a sentiment that 
is becoming widely current in America and in Great Britain—a 
sentiment suggested by the assumption that the words spoken 
by Jesus when upon earth, as represented by the gospels, have 
more significance and greater authority than the teaching con- 
cerning Christ and his kingdom as given in the epistles. Rela- 
tively to his person this sentiment assumes that what he taught 
while in his state of humiliation has higher claims upon the 
confidence of the church, and stronger regulative force for Chris- 
tian conduct, than what in his state of glorification he is teaching 
by his Holy Spirit through the agency of apostles. 

In the interest of Christian truth and sound christological 
thought such an assumption may be justly challenged. 


I. 


The four gospels reflect, each from its own point of view, the 
progress of the personal history of Jesus on earth. But it is 
deserving of special consideration that no gospel, nor the four 
gospels in their connection, give us a complete history. Each 
portrays a progressive development of his life and ministry, but 
each stops short of the complement which fulfils and reveals the 
teleology of this development. 

The retirement of thirty years looks forward to his baptism 
and the functions of his public ministry—a period in which, as 
we are taught by Luke, Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and men.’ His baptism is preparatory to 


t Luke 2: 52. 
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his fasting and temptation in the wilderness. When in solitary 
cummunion with the Father he has achieved the victory, he goes 
forth from his seclusion; he enters the cities and villages of 
Galilee, proclaiming the kingdom of heaven to be at hand; and 
he continues to go about throughout Galilee and Judea from 
year to year, until he is betrayed, condemned, and crucified. 

A thoughtful review of the gospels makes the impression 
that Jesus during his ministry is only to a degree satisfied with 
the status of his life. He looks upon the miraculous works he is 
performing as but a partial manifestation of the intent of ‘his 
mission. To the seventy that returned rejoicing ‘that the devils 
are subject to us in thy name” he said: “In this rejoice not that 
the spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.’ Time and again he speaks of his “ hour”’ or 
his ‘‘time”’ which has not yet come. He speaks of an impending 
baptism with which he is to be baptized, and ‘how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished;’’* which, as Bengel expresses it, 
“implies the will struggling through obstacles.” To his dis- 
ciples he announces that the priests and elders will kill him, but 
on the third day he will rise again. On the mount of transfigura- 
tion Moses and Elijah, who appeared in glory, spake of the 
departure of Jesus which he was about to accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.5 

To heal the sick, to cleanse the leper, raise the dead, and give 
sight to the blind—this is a part of his mission, but this is not 
his whole work. The final goal of his teaching was not the truth 
which he taught in the period of his humiliation, nor was the 
goal of his working those deeds of mercy which he was daily 
performing. Though he spake as man had never spoken, yet he 
was not content with the truth he was teaching; for what he 
taught was not the whole truth. He had yet many things to 
say to his disciples, ‘but ye cannot bear them now.’”® Though 


2Luke 10:20; cf 1 Cor. 12:31. 
3John 7: 6, 8, 30; 8:20. 

4Luke 12:50; cf Heb. 5:7. 

5 Mark 9:31, 32. 

SJohn 16: 12, 13; ¢f John 14: 26. 
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he did what man had never done, yet he was not content with 
the works he was doing, for these works were not the full 
realization of the purpose of his mission: he was ever looking for- 
ward to a mightier work which he had to accomplish, and to a 
far more glorious manifestation of the Father’s love which he had 
come into the world to reveal. The evidence lies before us. 

Each gospel has its own method and its own peculiar aim, 
yet these various biographies are in entire accord in this, that 
they set forth a history of Jesus which is progressive, yet incom- 
plete—a history that anticipates future momentous events of 
his mission — events which, on the one hand, will consummate his 
mediatorship, and, on the other, will impart final virtue to his 
words and deeds. 

In reflecting the development of his mission the gospels 
imply and teach the progress of Jesus in the formation of spir- 
itual character. The temptation in the wilderness was a test of 
moral strength and of fidelity to his mediatorship. The test was 
a severe trial, and it became needful for angels to minister unto 
him.? Then, ‘‘in the power of the Spirit”’ who had led him into 
the wilderness, Jesus returned into Galilee. He returned pos- 
sessing a spiritual ‘‘power’’ to teach and to work miracles 
greater than he had before. 

Though he could meet his enemies with the bold challenge, 
‘Which of you convinceth me of sin?” yet his sinlessness was 
not itself the ultimate perfection of spiritual character. Evi- 
dence comes to view under different aspects. An instance we 
have in the solemn experiences of his agony in Gethsemane. 
Thrice in profoundest anguish of soul he prays: ‘“ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me. Nevertheless not my will, 
but thine, be done.” The law of his mediatorship in process of 
fulfilment on earth, and the law of personal qualification for the 
perfection of his mediatorship in heaven, required that he drink 
this cup of suffering. The indescribable agony of the garden 
fitted him for the patience, meekness, and unwavering fidelity 

7 Matt. 4:11; Mark 1:13. 

® Luke 4:14. 

9 Luke 22: 42. 
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displayed during his trial, and for that unique majesty with which 
he bore the passion of the cross. 

On these mysterious scenes of Gethsemane light is shed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. We are taught that “it became 
Him, for whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 7° 
His sufferings were a part of the discipline for the development 
of his ideal character. As by the fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness he advanced in wisdom and in favor with God, so by 
the agony and the prayers of Gethsemane he advanced to a stage 
of spiritual perfection which transcended the sinless life he had 
lived during his public ministry. 

This truth is supported by the words of Jesus spoken, on the 
day of his resurrection, to the two disciples to whom he drew 
near when they were going to a village named Emmaus. They 
were depressed because their hope that Jesus, whom the rulers 
had crucified, was he which should redeem Israel had been 
turned into despair. To them he said: ‘‘Behooved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things and to enter into his glory?” His 
condemnation by the rulers and his execution were in the wis- 
dom of Goda necessity. Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things? According to all the prophecies, ‘‘ beginning from 
Moses,” which he had interpreted to them, the Messiah must 
suffer on behalf of his people. And these things it behooved 
the Christ to suffer that he might ‘enter into his glory.” Other- 
wise than through suffering he would not be the mediator, nor 
would he be qualified to transcend the limitations of this world. 
Otherwise than by triumphing over death he would not acquire 
the spiritual fitness for enthronement at the right hand of God. 

Sinless he was in boyhood and youth, morally perfect in 
every transaction of his history; yet this history requires us to 
recognize a succession of stages in the formation of his charac- 
ter. By the interview in vision with Moses and Elijah and the 
attestation of the Father at his transfiguration, and by the mys- 
terious experiences of the cross, he attained and realized an 
order of divine-human righteousness which transcended the 

1 Heb. 2:10. ™ Luke 24: 26. 
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righteousness both of his private life and his public ministry. 
For the development of this final order of perfection his bap- 
tism, his temptation, his observance of Jewish festivals, especially 
his sufferings, were the necessary discipline. So long as this 
order of spiritual elevation had not been attained, his power to 
influence the world was limited. He teaches: “And I, if I be 
lifted up out of the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” The 
death ‘‘ he should die,” to be followed by his glorification, was 
the condition on which depended the power to draw to himself 
all classes of men. 


The final object on which the eye of Jesus during the earthly 
period of his life is steadily fixed is the “ glory of the Father.” 
That glory is his glory. To enter into the glory which the Son 
of Man” had with the Father before the world was is the end 
at which he is aiming by his humiliation, by all his teachings, 


ministries, and sufferings. To his disciples he says: “I came 
out from the Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave 
the world and go unto the Father.’”’ To go unto the Father, to 
be glorified with the glory of the Father, is the consummation of 
himself and of his mediatorship. In his great sacerdotal prayer, 
“lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify thy son, that the son may glorify thee.’’ This fact that 
he is looking forward to his entrance into the glory of the Father 
as the consummation of his mission implies that his antecedent 
mediatorship on earth was wanting in completeness, that what he 
had been or what he then was did not fulfil the purpose of his 
mission. The life he was then living was not realizing its type 
under its final form, nor did the miracles which he was perform- 
ing express the depth and entire compass of his authority. The 
life he lived moved on a lower plane than his intrinsic dignity 
anticipated and demanded; it was by itself of less moral value 
for man and less honorable for God than the completed work 
which he was sent to perform. The work he had come to do for 
the world he was doing, but doing only in part. It was not yet 
fully accomplished; and the whole work could not be accom- 
plished while he was living in the natural body. The moral 
John 17:5; 3:13; §:27; Matt. 25:31. 
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and spiritual glory of his person was attainable on the plane of 
spirit, transcending all earthly conditions. Hence his profound 
desire to ascend from earth to heaven: ‘Oh, Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” 

His glorification was the condition of his mediatorship in its 
final character, the condition also of its final virtue. So long as 
he was not enthroned, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Promise, 
would not come, could not come. “IfI go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you. But if I go,I will send him unto 
you.” And so long asthe Spirit had not come, the proclamation 
of life and salvationin his name was by his command suspended. 
‘Behold, I send forth the promise of my Father upon you, but 
tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on 
high.”"3 Suspended the proclamation was because until the 
Spirit from Christ glorified had come the proclamation would be 
fruitless. 

The change realized in the personal life of Jesus by his trans- 
lation into the glory of the Father constitutes the ultimate 
epoch on which both the rich blessing of the new creation of 


which Jesus was the principle“ and the efficiency of his redemp- 
tion for the salvation of the world depend. His glorification 
through the presence and agency of the Spirit conditions the 
authority and validity of the ministry, the spiritual import of the 
sacraments, the wisdom of preaching, the possibility of gospels 
and epistles, and the spiritual understanding of the books of the 
Old Testament. 


The pentecostal gift, the consequence of the translation of 
Jesus, is the epoch in which, on the one hand, the entire antece- 
dent history of Messianic revelation reaches its relative conclu- 
sion; on the other, the epoch in which the church, the apostolate 
proper, and the movement of Christian history on the higher 
plane of spiritual life begin. 

From this point of view, as set forth by the synoptists and by 
the apostle John, we have to study the reciprocal connection and 
the relative authority of the gospels and epistles. 

13 Luke 24: 49. ™ Col. 1:18. 
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II. 


Though Jesus himself did not write a book nor a letter, 
though he did not command his disciples after his departure to 
record either his words or his deeds, yet the Christ enthroned 
in heaven is, by his presence through the Spirit in the church, 
indirectly, but in the profoundest sense, the author of all the canon- 
ical books of the New Testament, of the epistles no less than of 
the gospels, of the one class as really as of the other. 

The advent of the Spirit sent by the enthroned Christ wrought 
a radical change in the disciples, a change so great that, unless 
we carefully study the difference in the attitude of these chosen 
men before and after this epoch, we shall fail to appreciate its 
extraordinary significance. The change involves both their 
character and their Christian knowledge. 

Prior to the crucifixion and during the trial before the San- 
hedrim and before Pilate the disciples were unsteady and fearful, 
even cowardly. The prophecy of Jesus was fulfilled: “All ye 
shall be offended in me this night.” *5 Only one apostle had the 
courage ‘‘of the mother of Jesus, and his mother’s sister, Mary 
the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene,” to follow Jesus to the 
cross. But on the day of Pentecost these very same men who 
less than two months before had by his betrayal and arrest 
been scattered hither and thither like timid sheep confessed and 
proclaimed the crucified Nazarene to be the Christ, and main- 
tained their confession before the multitude and before the 
rulers, deterred by no authority, no imprisonment, no form of 
death. Fear was supplanted by confidence, disappointment and 
despair by assurance, sorrow by an ecstasy of joy. 

So great a contrast in the conduct of the disciples before the 
resurrection with their conduct on the day when “they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit,” a contrast subsequently heightened 
by their unwavering persistence in the faith of Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, is the expression of a contrast equally great 
in their knowledge before his resurrection with their knowledge 
of him and his kingdom after the advent of the Spirit. This 


1s Zech. 13:7; Matt. 26:31. 
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revolution of Messianic judgment is demonstrated by a compa 
son of the lucid, profound, and comprehensive spiritual knowl- 
edge of the disciples, as embodied in the Acts and the epistles, 
with the superficiality and narrow-mindedness of the Twelve 
evinced for a period of three years under the tuition of Jesus. 

Under his tuition the Twelve prove themselves to be very 
slow learners. Neither his parables, nor his miracles, nor his 
private instructions broke the spell of their false Jewish concep- 
tion respecting a magnificent temporal kingdom. When he 
taught them some of the distinguishing mysteries of his mission, 
“they understood not the saying, and were afraid to ask him.” 
Instead, ‘there arose a reasoning among them,”? which of them 
should be greatest,” still assuming that the Messianic kingdom 
would be an earthly empire of Solomonic grandeur. Even after 
the resurrection onward to the day of the ascension the same 
misapprehension continues, as we learn from the fact that when 
they were come together on Mount Olivet they asked him: 
‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom of Israel ?” *® 

But several days later, what a quickening of their capacity of 
insight into Messianic truth confronts us! 

After they had with one accord continued in prayer for ten 
days in ‘the upper chamber, the promise of the Father” was 
fulfilled; they were “baptized with the Holy Spirit.” Then 
there is a new birth of Christian knowledge as extraordinary as 
the revolution wrought in their character. 

To illustrate this contrast it will suffice to look at the con- 
duct of Peter when Jesus went forth with his disciples into the 
villages of Casarea Philippi. He proceeds to teach them that 
the Son of Man must suffer many things, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again. Then the very apostle who has the dis- 
tinction of being the first person to confess Jesus to be the 
Christ begins to rebuke him. Evidently the violent death of 
Jesus, to be followed by his resurrection, had no place whatever 
in the conception of Peter respecting the mission of the Messiah. 
In Peter’s judgment Jesus had the requisite power to foil all the 

6 Mark 9 : 31, 32. 7 Luke 9: 45, 46. 8 Acts 1:6. 

9 Mark 8 : 29-33; 9:31, 32; 10:33; Matt. 16: 13-23. 
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machinations of his enemies, but according to his prophetic 
utterances it was not his intention effectually to put forth his 
power. This passive attitude would be a wrong done to the 
oppressed nation. 

But what is the conception of this rebuking apostle con- 
cerning the mission of the Messiah after the disciples have 
received the baptism of the Holy Ghost? Standing up with 
the eleven he is the first apostle to preach the glad tidings, not 
of the advent of a Solomonic empire, but of a spiritual king- 
dom founded by the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. Now 
he sees in the offering on the cross ‘‘the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God;” and in the resurrection he sees the 
‘‘man approved of God by mighty works, whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death.” Quoting the prophet Joel 
2 : 28-32, he declared the wonderful phenomena of Pentecost to 
be the fulfilment of the ancient prophecies. And quoting 
Ps. 16: 8-11, he teaches that the Psalmist did not refer to him- 
self alone, but being a prophet he spake of the resurrection of 
the Christ.” The death which Peter had condemned as unworthy 
of the Messiah he now vindicates as a necessary part of his 
Messiahship. The resurrection which to him was utterly unintel- 
ligible he now sees to be a fundamental truth, and he inter- 
prets it in the light of prophecy. 

The great change wrought within the brief space of several 
weeks in the knowledge of Peter respecting the mission of the 
Messiah is on any purely natural principle unaccountable. And 
the experience of Peter may justly be taken as representative of 
the experiences of all the disciples. We can account for so great 
a change only on the ground of a twofold miracle: the con- 
summation of Christ by glorification in his enthronement, and 
the quickening of the life of Christ in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples by the gift of his Spirit. Raised from a lower to a higher 
plane of religious life, they begin to live in Christ glorified, and 
Christ glorified begins to live in them.** The contrast between 
the Son of Man in his state of humiliation with the Son of 
Man in his state of glorification is repeated in the contrast of 


Acts 2:31, 32. 21John 17: 22, 23. 
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the religious character of the disciples before and after Pentecost. 
By as much as the enthronement of Jesus transcends his earthly 
history, by so much do the spiritual character and spiritual 
intelligence of the chosen disciples through the advent of the 
Spirit exceed their previous insight into the nature and purpose 

of the Messiahship. 


Ill. 


The status of Jesus Christ conditions the spiritual status of 
the disciples. His character conditions their character, his 
knowledge their knowledge. So long as Jesus was with the dis- 
ciples, they could neither appreciate the true purpose and com- 
pass of his mission, nor appreciate the intent of their calling. 
Hence in different forms he endeavored to teach them the bless- 
ing that would ensue from his departure. “It is expedient for 
you that I go away.”’ His departure would be a gain as regards 
their spiritual life, their moral character, their insight into his 
mission and into the meaning of the Jewish Scriptures. So long 
as he was not glorified, they could not share the full blessing of 
his Messiahship; and they could not for the reason that the 
perfection of his Messiahship, prior to his resurrection and 
ascension, was prospective only, not consummated. While pro- 
spective, his glorification had force proleptically as the principle 
of his history, but as final reality its force was in abeyance. 
The spiritual progress of the Messiah conditions the spiritual 
progress of the disciples. 

The import of this reciprocal connection justifies Christian 
reason in formulating several pertinent propositions, which I 
pass on to state and develop. 

1. The teaching of the gospels, it has been assumed, moves 
on a plane higher and more authoritative than that of the epistles, 
because they give us, in part at least, the words spoken by our 
Lord. Is this assumption valid when studied in the light of 
his glorification ? 

Silently accepting an affirmative answer to this question, 
critical inquiry has in our age been diverging in two directions. 
Some critics feel justified in detracting from the worth of the 
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Acts and the epistles, on the ground that they contain no spoken 
words of our Lord. Others, influenced by the same general 
view, feel justified in detracting from the worth of the gospels, 
on the ground of a doubt whether we have the very words of 
Jesus—whether, after all, we have not the words of the writers 
only. The critical questioning of both classes of scholars 
proceeds on the silent assumption that, if we were certain that we 
have the very words of our Lord, we should then possess the most 
authoritative teaching respecting Jesus Christ and his religion. 

A thoughtful study of the personal history of Christ from 
the viewpoint of the whole New Testament will show that both 
of these tendencies of criticism have no trustworthy foundation. 
The authority of the gospels is not derived from Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Were we certain that we have the words, and all the 
words, spoken by him, and had we no more than these words, 
we should not have authoritative Christian teaching comparable 
with what we have, as the canonical books now stand. 

Jesus, as he was when living among men on earth, did not 
claim either to possess the highest order of authority or to exer- 
cise power, either divine or human, in its final form. To him 
that dignity was a future exaltation. It was after his resurrec- 
tion and just before his ascension that he said: ‘All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” Though his 
life in all its relations was the unique ideal of manhood, though 
his teaching concerning God and man transcends the teaching 
of all other founders of a religion, yet while in the natural 
body he was in the state of humiliation, limited to a degree 
by an environment of moral evil. While increasing in wisdom,” 
advancing in the process of spiritual development, he neverthe- 
less was looking toward a goal of moral maturity. That goal 
appealed to him, not from any advanced stage of his Messianic 
vocation in his earthly history, but from the transcendent state 
of exaltation. 

Not from Jesus of Nazareth, but from this same Jesus, the 
Christ of God, risen, ascended, glorified, the authority of the four 
gospels is derived. 


2 Luke 2: §2. 
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This final authority touches his disciples through the advent 
of his Holy Spirit, the continuous bond of fellowship between 
Christ in heaven and chosen men on earth. By the Spiric he 
speaks to apostles and evangelists, and speaks in them, impart- 
ing new life and new light, agreeably to his great promise: 
The Spirit of truth ‘shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you. All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine; there- 
fore, said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you.” 3 

In virtue of this revelation made through the Spirit, each 
writer, agreeably to his intellectual capacity and the degree of 
his appropriation of spiritual truth, became qualified, the one in 
a higher, the other in a lower, degree of completeness, to preach 
and write respecting the doctrine of Jesus and the events of his 
history. The ordinary conditions of memory and reflection and 
speech are not superseded. But the qualification by which the 
remembrance of the miracles and parables, of the conflicts, the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, as also the resources of 
tradition, become available as material for the gospels, is the 
extraordinary endowment of Pentecost. Agreeably to the word 
of the Master, chosen men were lifted up into a new spiritual 
atmosphere akin to the glorified realm of the ascended Christ. 
A fellowship of life with him was quickened, other than that 
which obtained before the crucifixion; and, as a consequence, 
their moral character and their Messianic conceptions underwent 
a transformation corresponding to their new personality. From 
this supernatural source and under these new spiritual conditions 
come the four inimitable books. 

Under no other conditions could such books have been writ- 
ten, or even conceived. Had chosen men not by the Spirit 
become members of Christ glorified, we should not have either 
the synoptists or the gospel by John. No one would have had 
the requisite spiritual character and insight. Neither a faithful 
memory, nor traditions however closely in accord with historical 
facts, nor a high order of human genius, accounts for their unique 
character. Nay, more; for the sake of argument assume that 

23John 16:14, 15. 
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Jesus had not risen and ascended, then Jesus himself during his 
natural life could not have written our gospels. 

Such a proposition does not betray a lack of reverence. It 
is a just inference from his own teaching. In view of his pro- 
spective glorification and the advent of the Spirit, he announces 
in his final discourses that his disciples will do greater works than 
he had done: “Verily, verily I say unto you, he that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.”** Not only 
will the disciples do the works which he had done, but greater 
works than he had done will they do; and the reason for this 
difference is that he will go to the Father. From the throne 
they will be empowered by himself to perform deeds in the 
service of the kingdom greater than his own. 

As regards the teaching of Jesus, it follows that the chief 
thing is not somehow to get the very words spoken by him 
when he was living among the Jews in Palestine, but to have a 
representation of the Son of Man, of his person, his teaching, 
and his mediatorship on earth and in heaven, as given by himself 
from the throne by his Holy Spirit active in the hearts of chosen 
men. 

2. The authority of the gospels is not to be discounted on the 
assumption that it is uncertain whether they contain the very 
words spoken by our Lord. 

Were we certain that the gospels record the very words of 
Jesus as they fell from his lips on all occasions, what should we 
have? If we accept our gospels as they stand; if we believe in 
Jesus of Nazareth as these gospels, the Acts, and epistles repre- 
sent his personal history, then we can estimate the relative worth 
of his ‘‘very words.’’. We shall have to maintain that, had we 
his ‘“‘very words,” and no more, we should have the teaching, 
not of the perfected Son of Man, but of Jesus in process of per- 
fection; not of the glorified, but of the unglorified, Christ. And 
the unglorified Christ, sinless and holy as is his character, mighty 
as are his deeds, profound, spiritual, and unique as is his teach- 
ing, is, after all, only the Christ on the earthly plane of deep 

4John 14: 12. 
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humiliation; oppressed by an environment of moral and phys- 
ical evil; confronted by the kingdom of darkness overcome in 
principle, but in fact as yet not overcome. Of the higher Christ, 
triumphant over sin and death, we should have no words; no 
light from the Sun of righteousness standing in the zenith of his 
glory. His “very words” would be weaker and less inspiring 
than our gospels by as muchas his state of humiliation and “ suf- 
fering in the flesh’’ was lower than his state of exaltation and 
perfection. 

Mind and thought answer to the genius and status of the 
man. The genius and environment of Shakespeare account for 
the high order of his tragedies; and the superiority of his later 
over his earlier productions we account for by recognizing the 
growth and maturity of his powers. The wide difference 
between the wisdom and strength of a man at maturity and the 
same man in early manhood is universally conceded. This 
principle of judgment is applicable to our Lord. 

For Jesus was really human; possessing the essential quali- 
ties of a man, developing conformably to all the laws of human 
nature, put to the test and tried in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin. But his entire earthly life was only the begin- 
ning of his history. Sublime though it be, it was the lower, 
immature, and preliminary part of his extraordinary mission, 
which, had it been the whole, might have assigned him a niche 
among the great men of the world, like Moses and Socrates, but 
would not have constituted him the Man for all men, nor 
invested him with “authority to execute judgment because he 
is the Son of Man.” 

As with other great men, so with Jesus: his mind was 
responsive to the status of his personality. In the nature of the 
case, neither his words nor his works on earth could be equal to 
the wisdom and authority with which he, the King of Life, is 
clothed in his state of final perfection. 

For the divine worth of our gospels, accordingly, we do not 
account chiefly on the assumption that they record Christian 
truth in the exact words spoken by our Lord. That we have 
his teaching largely in his own words I do not dispute; nor do 
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I undervalue the spiritual worth and power of his words. This 
fact, however, does not account for the authority of our gospels. 
Their unique genius is due indeed in one respect to his words 
spoken and his deeds enacted on earth, but due mainly to the 
fact that the mature Son of Man in the state of divine exalta- 
tion, triumphant over all limitation, realizing the final ideal of 
manhood, is through the presence of his Spirit speaking in the 
words of the evangelists, speaking in his own words, with an 
unction and incisive force which his words did not have when 
they fell from his lips. 

His ministry of three years won for him less than a thousand 
faithful followers; but the sermon of Peter, under the inspiration 
of the higher Christ, issued on the day of Pentecost in the con- 
version of three thousand Jews. Peter did greater works than 
Jesus had done, because Jesus himself was greater. 

If some critics are correct in asserting that the discourses of 
our Lord as contained in the fourth gospel are not literally the 
discourses as pronounced by him, but a reproduction or an inter- 
pretation of his teaching by John, what follows? That the 
fourth gospel is unworthy of confidence? or that it is not 
deserving the high honor which the church has accorded to 
it? So some scholars have inferred who fail to recognize the 
cardinal significance in the Christian economy of our Lord’s 
glorification. But if, as a comprehensive exegesis requires, we 
emphasize the glorification as the consummation of his personal 
dignity and mediatorship, then legitimate reasoning from the 
hypothesis will have to draw directly the opposite inference. 
If the discourses be largely a reproduction of Jesus’ teaching by 
John, the church has lost nothing, but may have gained much. 
Instead of being less worthy, the fourth gospel is more worthy, 
of our confidence. Onthat hypothesis we have in this gospel, not 
the teaching only of Jesus in his low estate, straitened until 
his baptism ‘‘be accomplished,” but we have the teaching of 
the Son of Man, who, having a name that is above every name, 
is head over all things unto the church. Is it unscriptural, is 
it unpsychological, to hold that his teaching from the throne by 
the Spirit through the medium of John is so far more potent 
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than his words spoken on earth as his enthronement in the 
glory of the Father is more exalted than his humiliation “in the 
likeness of sinful flesh” ? 

3. This principle of judgment respecting the gospels is 
applicable to all other books of the New Testament. The 
authority of Acts and the epistles is not to be discounted on the 
ground that these books contain, not the words of Jesus Christ, 
but the teaching of chosen men. 

The argument does not hinge on a theory of inspiration. 
That Jesus was raised from the dead; that he was exalted to the 
right hand of God, and given a name that is above every name; 
that his exaltation conditioned the advent of the Spirit—these 
are facts apart from any theory of inspiration, facts prophetically 
announced by the gospels, and by the other books presupposed 
and recorded as parts of Christian history. The great contrast 
between the authority and power of Jesus exalted and Jesus 
during the period of humiliation; the great contrast between 
the moral strength and spiritual knowledge of the chosen 
disciples after and before Pentecost—these also are facts that 
the records place before our mental perception, however we may 
account for them. 

On every stage of this inquiry we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of Jesus Christ the dominant epoch is his glorifi- 
cation, a mystery to which Jesus, as set forth by the gospels, is 
ever looking forward as the goal of his life, to which the authors 
of all the other books are ever looking back as the fountain-head 
of their authority and mission. 

And the dominant epoch in the history of Jesus becomes 
the dominant epoch in the history of his chosen disciples. As 
the glorification conditions the ultimate authority of Jesus, so 
the advent of his Spirit conditions and introduces the new 
character, the new knowledge, the new resources of the 
disciples. 

However we may interpret the action of the Spirit on the 
disciples, there is no room to question the fact that the advent 
of the Spirit is the decisive and controlling epoch of their min- 
istry. By a dynamic transition they are lifted up to a new, a 
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unique plane of spiritual life. Responsive on this new plane, 
they attain to a fellowship with the enthroned Christ such as 
when he was suffering in the flesh they had not and could not 
have ; they enter into living sympathy with the order of truth 
which Jesus became by his transition. Thus empowered in their 
new fellowship by the authority and enlightened by the light of 
Jesus on the throne, they do not record the parables spoken and 
the miracles performed by him during his history on earth, but, 
presupposing his history and his works, especially his passion, 
death, and resurrection, as essential parts of his mediatorship, 
they emphasize his ascension and session at the right hand of 
the Father, his universal headship, and his abiding presence 
by the Holy Spirit in the world. They emphasize ‘the greater 
works” he is doing by christianizing the nations, by advancing 
and perfecting the community of believers. That the Son of 
Man glorified is the ‘“‘head of the body, the church;” that by 
his word and Spirit he is regenerating and sanctifying all classes 
of men; that through a succession of epochs he is steadily 
inspiring the conflict of righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
achieving the victories of the kingdom of light over the kingdom 
of darkness; that, swaying the scepter of dominion in heaven 
and on earth, he is active in the world and upon the world, 
shaping and controlling all physical conditions and all moral 
forces with reference to the consummation of history at his 
second coming—these are some of the facts which the Acts, 
the epistles, and the book of Revelation set forth, expound, and 
emphasize; facts which are the necessary complement of the 
gospel history; facts without which the events recorded by 
the gospels would lack regenerative and saving virtue, and the 
prophecies of the gospels would prove themselves to be prophe- 
cies only. 

The difference and contrast between the gospels and the 
other books of the New Testament are analogous to the com- 
plemental relation which the Christian economy bears to the 
pre-Christian economy. Progress is, in the first instance, not sub- 
jective and doctrinal, but objective and historical; not funda- 
mentally a progress of development of the Christian knowledge 
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of chosen men, but a development of the concrete order of 
divine-human life. As the old covenant passes from type to 
antitype in the personality of the Son of Man, so does the Son 
of Man himself pass from the temporal form to the eternal form 
of his mediatorship, and the mysteries of his kingdom enacted 
on earth are complemented by the transcendent mysteries 
enacted in heaven. Progress in the evolution of spiritual reali- 
ties conditions the progress of apostolic knowledge. 

Now, if we estimate the worth of the Acts and the epistles in 
the light of the objective process of Christian revelation, it will 
be seen that the absence of the words of Jesus spoken in his state 
of humiliation is an implicit testimony to the truth and authority 
of the Acts and the epistles. The absence of his “words” in 
these books has the force of evidence that it is not their office to 
look back and reproduce pre-resurrection events and teaching, but 
to declare the mysteries of the advanced stage of revelation. If, 
like the synoptists and John, they recorded the words and deeds 
of Jesus while “suffering in the flesh,” they would be tauto- 
logical, and therefore of inferior value. The sublime comple- 
ment of the suffering Savior would be wanting; and of Him 
whom we now know to be the glorified Son of Man, ruling in 
heaven and on earth, we should have a one-sided conception 
which of necessity would be essentially defective. The fact that 
the Acts and the epistles represent his exaltation, the progress 
of his mediatorship in heaven, his teaching from the throne, his 
abiding presence, his regenerating and saving activity, by the 
Spirit among the nations from age to age —this fact gives them 
a unique position and a supreme value for which the gospels can- 
not be a substitute. 

4. The result of these studies justifies the proposition that all 
the canonical books of the New Testament address the faith of 
the church from the same plane of divine authority, the warrant 
for truth of no class being better or stronger than of another. 

Gospels and epistles are written by the same class of authors; 
not the same in intellectual ability, nor in learning; not the same 
in spiritual intuition and in uplifting conceptions of Christ and 
his kingdom. Each author stands in social and historical rela- 
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tions peculiar to himself, and has a distinctive aim. Though 
the first three gospels form a group, having special characteris- 
tics in common, yet each has distinguishing features. Neverthe- 
less it is a truth calling for emphasis that, however various, all 
the canonical books proceed from that class of men who move 
on the post-pentecostal plane of life and knowledge. Each 
writer is an elect man of the new-born community of the Spirit 
of the Son of Man glorified, the community of which, by his cre- 
ative work from the throne, he is the founder, in which he lives, 
in which after an original manner he speaks. 

The enthroned Christ by the Spirit immanent and active in 
chosen men, members of his mystical body, manifests the grace 
and might of his enthronement in the wonderful works which in 
his name they perform. He is manifesting the truth he was 
living in his humiliation and the truth he is living in his exalta- 
tion— manifesting this truth in the words which they speak and 
write in his name. 

To this unique class of chosen men, the exponents of a new 
spiritual creation, we are indebted for the gospels no less than 
for the epistles. What Paul says of himself is applicable to 
every writer. It was the good pleasure of God, who separated 
him, even from his mother’s womb, and called him through his 
grace, to reveal his Son in him that he might proclaim Him 
among Gentiles and Jews.*> The revelation of the incarnate Son 
from the throne in the personality of the writer is the primordial 
qualification of Matthew, as of John, to commit to writing the 
deeds and words of Jesus of Nazareth. The personal intercourse 
with the persecuted Jesus, the hearing of his voice with their 
bodily ears, the witnessing of his miracles with their bodily eyes, 
external association with him in private and public, had, as the 
gospels testify, left them disqualified both as to faith and cour- 
age for their apostolic vocation. 

The gospels and the epistles stand or fall together, rise or 
sink together. If in order to exalt the historic Christ the 
authority of the epistles is depreciated, we by that act depreciate 
the authority of the gospels, both classes of books being vitalized 

25Gal. 1:15. 
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by the same breath and referable to the same conditions. 
Further, if the Jesus of the gospels is made the final criterion of 
judgment respecting Christian truth, and the Jesus of the Acts 
and the epistles is subordinated to this assumed criterion, we 
ignore the pivotal epoch of his mediatorship and subvert the 
objective order of revelation. Then exaltation and humiliation 
exchange places. The enthronement in the glory of the Father, 
the goal of his mediatorial work on earth, becomes a fact of less 
value for the New Testament authors, as to spiritual character 
and spiritual intelligence, than the power and teaching of Jesus 
limited by the state of humiliation. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, 
Oberlin, O. 


RECONSTRUCTION in any living thing is constant, but it may 
still have its marked stages. To affirm, therefore, that there is 
need of reconstruction in theology is not at all to overlook the 
fact that such reconstruction has been constantly going on, that 
there have been many formulations by individual men more or 
less satisfactory ; but it is simply to say that there is much to 
indicate that we have reached a point where our great inherited 
historical statements are quite generally felt to be inadequate, 
and where conditions, long at work, are so culminating and com- 
bining as to give promise of a somewhat marked stage in the 
development of theology. 

Nor does the recognition of the need of reconstruction in 
Christian theology reflect a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Christian religion. On the contrary, the need of reconstruction 
is perhaps felt most strongly by those who have themselves 
gained a new sense of the absoluteness of the Christian religion, 
and call the old theological statements in question, because 
these statements make this absoluteness so little manifest. 
Obviously here the dissatisfaction is not with the Christian 
religion, but with our intellectual expression of its meaning. 
And it ought not to surprise or trouble us that this intellectual 
expression must change from time to time with other intellectual 
changes. 

There is abundant evidence that the need of reconstruction 
in theology is widely recognized, but a single judicious testimony 
must suffice. In his recent History of Christian Doctrine, speak- 
ing simply as a historian, Professor Fisher says:* “It is plain 
to keen observers that, in the later days, both within and with- 
out what may be called the pale of Calvinism, there is a certain 
relaxing of confidence in the previously accepted solutions of 


™P. 551. 
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some of the gravest theological problems. This appears among 
many whose attachment to the core of the essential truths 
formulated in the past does not wane, whose substantial ortho- 
doxy, as well as piety, is not often, if it be at all, questioned, 
and who have no sympathy with agnosticism, in the technical 
sense of the word.” 

As is implied in this statement of Professor Fisher’s, the 
reasons for this feeling of need of reconstruction—to state it 
summarily—are neither a rationalistic spirit in the church, nor 
the reaction on the church of what is called the anti-religious or 
anti-Christian spirit of the age. It may be distinctly denied 
that that spirit is especially characteristic of this age. But the 
reasons are to be found in a deepening of the Christian spirit 
itself, and in the zafluence of the new intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
world in which we live, and upon which this spirit has been work- 
ing. Just as the acceptance of the principle of the correlation 
of forces called for a rewriting of physics—a ‘‘new physics,” or 
the theory of evolution for the rewriting of biology—a ‘new 
biology,” so, in the same sense, the acceptance of certain great 
convictions of our own day calls for a rewriting of theology—a 
new theology. Not that in any of these cases the great under- 
lying facts have changed, but our conception of them and of 
their relations has changed. These dominating convictions of 
our age form a universal permeating atmosphere, which inevitably 
affects in some way all schools of theology. 

What makes this new atmosphere, this new world? What 
are the convictions increasingly shared by all our generation, 
whose influence on theology is indubitable and inevitable? It 
may be worth while, at the risk of rehearsing some familiar 
facts, to get a clear view of precisely those convictions that 
make our modern life. 


I, THE NEW WORLD. 


Even a cursory glance discloses many phenomena fairly 
peculiar to our age, and we are coming to an increasing under- 
standing of the great undercurrents which produce these phe 
nomena. We belong to the modern period, to the nineteenth 
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century, and to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. We 
inherit all the influences and problems of the past. Historians 
in all fields recognize the modern period as throughout revolu- 
tionary, critical, protestant, but protestant for the sake of recon- 
struction. This distinguishing characteristic of the new age 
has been defined as “that enlightenment, destroying in order to 
reconstruct, which sought to break the dominion of all prejudice, 
and to undermine every ill-founded belief.’’? 

A. In Reticion.—The protest began in religion, and was a 
protest, as Erdmann puts it, on the one hand, against everything 
in which the church had become secularized, paganized, Judaized ; 
on the other hand, a protest ‘against everything in which the 
church had opposed itself to the rational and justifiable interests 
of the world.’’3 Positively the protest meant, as the whole 
world knows, insistence, in the first place, upon justification by 
faith and the priesthood of all believers, and, in the second 
place, the recognition of the rights of property, marriage, and 
the state. The appeal made in support of these positions to 
Scripture and primitive Christianity against the authority of 
councils and ecclesiastical tradition could end logically only in 
a defense of entire freedom of conscience and freedom of investi- 
gation. This is the only consistent Protestant position. 

B. In THE StatTeE.—Revolution in the state ends in the practi- 
cal universal recognition of both absolute natural right and his- 
toric legitimate right, as Lotze namesthem. In this recognition 
of the double duty of the state—on the one hand, the duty of 
keeping faith with the past, of preserving some living commu- 
nity with those gone, the conservative tendency, the recognition 
of historical right; on the other hand, the duty of fidelity to 
the interests of the present, of revolt against the ‘‘dead hand,” 
the radical tendency, the recognition of absolute natural right 
—in this double recognition lie inclosed all the modern problems 
of sociology and social evolution. 

C. INTELLECTUAL.—In the intellectual sphere the same revo- 
lutionary and protestant spirit is to be seen. 

2 Lorze, Microcosmus, Vol. 11, p. 286. 

3 History of Philosophy, Vol. U1, pp. 3, 4- 
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1. Modern philosophy in its rebound from scholastic dogma- 
tism begins with Descartes’s ‘‘ methodical doubt” —the deliberate 
questioning of everything that could be questioned —and early 
made its chief investigations in the theory of knowledge, and 
throughout the period this question has been prominent, if not 
foremost. That its great subject is man—the whole man—and 
neither God nor the world, means that it finds its key only in 
itself, and not in any external source or authority. Our own 
century begins with the Critical Philosophy of Kant that was 
intended by its theory of knowledge to make philosophical dog- 
matism forever impossible. Kant’s problems were all problems 
of mediation and remain essentially the present problems of 
philosophy, though they are much differently conceived, since 
the great systems of Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel 
lie between us and Kant. These problems may all be summed 
up in the problem of bringing into unity the mechanical and 
ideal views of the world. The last few years have seen the 
remarkable growth of the newer psychology, the increasing 
influence of the idea of evolution and the accompanying histor- 
ical bent of philosophy, and the hardly yet understood complete 
collapse of materialism as a philosophical theory. The philo- 
sophical world is utterly different from that of the Reformation. 

2. In science.—To the modern period, too, practically belongs 
the very birth of natural science, in the sense of exact investi- 
gation with deliberate experiment and repeated testing. This 
development of modern science, it has been pointed out, has 
implied three things: an immensely increased respect for 
experience, emphasis on the universality of law, and a three- 
fold restriction on the part of science to experience, to a mathe- 
matical, not a speculative, development of its data, and to 
phenomena. That is, modern science distinctly disclaims to be 
either a priori, speculative, or ultimate. 

Modern science has besides greatly affected the thought and 
imagination of men in its immense extension of the world in 
space and the discernment of its laws through astronomy, and in 
a similar extension of the world in time and the discernment of 
its laws through both astronomy and geology. 
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To these influences science has added to the thought of the 
age a sense of the unity of the world which is fairly overpower- 
ing. Extensively, spectrum analysis has been made to testify 
to uniformity of materials; gravitation and magnetism to uni- 
formity of forces. Intensively, the principle of the conservation 
of energy is held to prove the unity of all forces, and the theory 
of evolution aims to include all phenomena under the unity of 
one method. Practically, scientific inventions have made our 
earth a unity, in a way not only to affect our imagination, but to 
change in a marked manner almost all the problems of our time. 
No man can conceive even superficially the changes involved in 
the rise of modern science and not feel how impossible it is for 
men of this generation to occupy precisely the point of view of 
not more than fifty years ago, even in their theological state- 
ments. 


3. Ln historical criticism.—In the field of historical criticism 
our characterization of the intellectual changes which have taken 
place must be confined to those which bear specially on our 
theme. ‘Edwin Hatch,” a recent reviewer says, “rejoiced to 


hear ‘the solemn tramp of the science of history marching in our 
day almost for the first time into the domain of Christian the- 
ology.’” The historical sense is itself almost a product of this 
century (for it practically begins with Herder), and it meant real 
and great changes, in the first place, in d7blical interpretation ; since 
interpretation now seeks to give full weight to the intellectual, 
moral, and religious atmosphere of the time. And to this con- 
viction the immense increase of the last fifty years in the litera- 
ture of the historical criticism of the Bible bears unmistakable 
witness. It was inevitable that the same historical spirit should 
recognize differences not only between Old Testament and New 
Testament times, but differences as well within these periods, 
and differences also in the point of view of different classes and 
individuals in the same period. This brought into being the 
whole new science of dzblical theology, in which all rejoice, but 
which, in any strict construction of it, is less than fifty years 
old.* To the same historical movement, coupled with literary 
4Cf. OEHLER, Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 32 ff. 
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analysis and carried into the individual books, belongs the 
so-called higher criticism of the Old Testament. In its recent 
really influential form it is scarcely more than thirty years old, 
since it virtually dates from Graf (1866).5 But far the most 
important result of historical criticism for theology has been 
what Fairbairn calls ‘‘the recovery of the historical Christ.” It 
is the unique and greatest service of Principal Fairbairn’s epoch- 
making book on Zhe Place of Christ in Modern Theology that it 
makes so clear the place that Christ occupies in the thought of 
our generation. ‘Our day,” he says, ‘‘has also been marked by 
areturn to the sources of a quite specific character—it has 
been more distinctly than any other a return to the historical 
Christ . . . .—to him as the person who created alike the 
evangelists and the apostles, by whom he is described and 
interpreted.’’® 

Let one bring together now, for a moment, in thought the 
intellectual changes in philosophy, in science, and in histor- 
ical criticism of the last seventy years, and he must agree with 
John Fiske that “in their mental habits, in their methods of 
inquiry, and in the data at their command, the men of the pres- 
ent day who have fully kept pace with the scientific movement 
are separated from the men whose education ended in 1830 by 
an immeasurably wider gulf than has ever before divided one 
progressive generation of men from their predecessors.”’? If the 
man of today, therefore, is really alive to the movements of 
his own time, it is simply impossible that he should use most 
naturally and easily the language of the older generation in 
expressing his deepest convictions on any theme. 

D. Mora AnpD SpirITUAL.— Side by side with the revolution 
in religion, in the state, and in the intellectual sphere, and influ- 
enced by these, there have taken place in the modern period sim- 
ilar changes in the general moral and spiritual convictions. Is 
it possible to state with some clearness and precision, and yet 


5 Cf. Briccs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, pp. 90 ff. See also PFLEI- 
DERER, Zhe Development of Theology, pp. 258 ff. 


6 The Place of Christin Modern Theology, p. 187. 
The Idea of God, p. 56. 
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with the utmost brevity and without argument, the greatest of 
these fundamental moral and spiritual convictions of our day ? 
—(1) From modern humanism, the special influence, most of all 
of Christianity, but also of political and social evolution, of 
philosophy, and the newer psychology, has come a greatly 
heightened sense of the value and sacredness of the individual per- 
son in his entirety. Sensitiveness as to the personal throughout 
is stronger, as it ought to be, than in any preceding period, and 
under it may be brought almost every other moral characteristic 
of our age.—(2) From the whole spirit of the modern period, 
but especially from Protestantism, and the influence of philoso- 
phy and of science, has come, we may hope, finally full recogni- 
tion of freedom of conscience and freedom of investigation. These 
principles are distinctly moral, though applied in the intellectual 
sphere.—(3) The influence of natural science, moreover, has 
been effective in bringing into clear consciousness Christianity’s 
latent recognition of law, conditions, and time in the moral and spir- 
itual life, as truly as in any other sphere.—(4) The idealistic 
trend in philosophy, so strongly asserted by Paulsen and evi- 
denced by the collapse of materialism, and the teleological view of 
evolution, added to the constant pressure of the Christian spirit, 
have made two closely connected convictions increasingly dom- 
inant: that, in the order of the universe, the mechanical is means 
only, and that the unity of the ethical life is found in love. Even 
where not distinctly affirmed, but perhaps even questioned, it is 
believed that these two convictions are really present as funda- 
mental assumptions in the reasoning of our time.—(5) Out of 
Protestantism in its original criticism of Catholicism, out of 
philosophy in its emphasis on man as doth microcosmus and 
microtheos, and out of science with its implied trend toward the 
doctrine of divine immanence, has grown the dental of the separa- 
tion of the sacred and the secular—(6) From the growing sense 
of the worth of personality, helped particularly by the immensely 
deepened knowledge of ‘the other half,” and the great influ- 
ence of the analogy of the organism in the history of thought, 
has developed the social conscience of our time—the definite 
avowal that we are all members one of another—(7) The new 
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psychology, too, the latest conspicuous intellectual movement of 
our day, has not only confirmed the other tendencies already 
named, but has also added one distinctive contribution of rapidly 
growing influence—the central importance of action. Body and mind, 
we are made for action. Nor is this a rebound to a new extreme. 
The natural terminus of all experiences, bodily and mental, is 
action. For the very sake, therefore, of thought and feeling, one 
must act. The emphasis on action is, indeed, a protest against 
mere intellectualism or romanticism, but it is at the same time an 
insistence on the unity of man, and on the whole man.—(8) And 
historical criticism has not only strengthened the emphasis on 
the historical, the concrete, and personal, but has brought into 
the very foreground the greatest of all spiritual influences, the 
practical Lordship of Christ. ‘This is not,” it has been well said, 
‘an individual or incidental thing, but represents the tide and 
passion of the time; is, as it were, the sum and essence of the 
living historical, philosophical, and religious spirit.” ® 

These, then, we may believe, if we have succeeded in cor- 
rectly discerning the trend of the modern age, are the funda- 
mental moral and spiritual convictions of our time: reverence 
for personality, freedom of conscience, and freedom of investiga- 
tion; law in the spiritual world, yet the subordination of the 
mechanical, and the unity of the ethical life in love ; no separation 
of the sacred and secular; the social conscience, the central 
importance of action, the recognition of Christ as the supreme 
person. 

They are not wholly new—of course not, and they have not 
grown up in a night, as their sources plainly show; but their 
present emphasis zs relatively new, and on the farther side of 
these convictions lies, not our world, but another. And an age 
in whose life and thought they are working like yeast simply 
cannot express itself adequately in the terms of statements made 
when these convictions were not so felt, and it would be no real 
service to the church if it could, for it belongs to the very nature 
of spiritual truth that each age must be its own interpreter in 
spiritual things. 


® FAIRBAIRN, of. cit., p. 188. 
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II. THE INEVITABLE INFLUENCE OF THIS NEW WORLD ON 
THEOLOGY. 


Now, it is this new world in which we think and live that is 
the one great source of our dissatisfaction with the older state- 
ments in theology. These ruling ideas of our time are constantly 
at work. We all accept them more or less fully in themselves, 
and they are certain to prevail increasingly, and their ultimate 
influence in theology is simply inevitable, and ought to be. 
What, now, do they mean for theology ? 

In attempting to indicate some of the ways in which it seems 
that the atmosphere of our time (so far as it is right) is certain 
to affect theological statements, one can only bear honest testi- 
mony as to the direction in which progress seems to lie for our 
own generation. In a time of transition like the present it is 
impossible for any man to speak with frankness and definiteness 
on theological themes and command the assent of all, or perhaps 
the full assent of any. But truth comes, not through the silence 
of all, but by each declaring honestly and earnestly his best. 
Honest, thoughtful testimony, charitably and reverently borne, 
is the greatest need of the immediate present, if we are ever to 
come to that better intellectual expression of Christianity for 
which all wait. 


A. Matinty INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCES.—1I. In the first 
place, the Protestant principle of freedom of investigation means 
the full recognition of the legitimacy, value, and authority of 
literary, historical, and scientific investigation in its own sphere 
—that of the tracing of causal connections. It means that 
theology refuses to settle a@ priori how God must have acted 
in any case in nature or ‘in revelation, but turns over to humble, 
patient, scientific inquiry to determine how he did and does 
act. All questions, thus, of natural or mechanical process by 
which things came to be what they now are are unreservedly 
committed to scientific investigation. This means, ¢. g., that all 
questions as to the conditions of the appearance of life, of man, 
of conscience, and all questions of the method of God’s histor- 
ical self-revelation, all questions of the authorship, age, and 
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unity of the Scriptures, are to be freely and fearlessly investi- 
gated in a strictly scientific way. Scientific investigation can 
only make more clear to us exactly how God did proceed. And 
this, if we are really in earnest in our desire to understand God, 
we ought to be glad to know. If tomorrow men were able to 
trace in the laboratory the precise steps by which the living 
arises from the non-living, or if in some historical seminar the 
exact source and composition of Isaiah could be demonstratively 
made out, no ideal or religious interest would be in any manner 
affected, except that we should simply understand a little more 
fully the method God took in a case in which the mode of his 
action is to us now quite obscure. Our only anxiety can be that 
the investigators be really competent, and particularly in the 
investigation of moral and religious problems competence 
requires personal experience in the sphere investigated. It is, 
therefore, the poorest possible policy for the church to warn off 
its own scholars from these investigations. Moreover, the only 
answer to erroneous criticism is better criticism, not the forbid- 
ding of criticism. And the latter, we may be sure, is no service 
to the church, by whomsoever advocated. As Julius Miller 
long ago said: ‘‘Wounds which have been inflicted on humanity 
by knowledge can be healed only by knowledge.” This is the 
one sure road to peace. Of these scientific investigations the- 
ology simply takes the results. It is itself strictly an interpre- 
tative science, and it reserves to itself the right to interpret the 
results of scientific inquiry. It leaves absolutely to science the 
tracing of the causal connections; it claims for itself the ideal 
interpretation. The process belongs to science, the meaning to 
theology. 

2. Its relation to natural science— Of the purely intellectual 
influences on theology in our day that of natural science is par- 
ticularly strong. We cannot, therefore, avoid, in the second 
place, the question of the relation of natural science to theology. 
What does the influence of natural science mean for theology ? 

It is well to notice at the very start that it is easy to over- 
estimate the importance of this relation and the extent of this 
influence; and both are often overestimated, I believe, today. 
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Professor James puts the matter in his usual vigorous fashion, 
when he says: ‘‘ The aspiration to be scientific is such an idol of 
the tribe to the present generation, is so sucked in with his 
mother’s milk by every one of us, that we find it hard to con- 
ceive of a creature who should not feel it, and harder still to 
treat it freely as the altogether peculiar and one-sided subjec- 
tive interest which it is.”9 Nevertheless, the immense progress 
and rightful influence of natural science in our own generation 
force upon theology (in its wider sense) the problem of the 
mediation of the mechanical and ideal views of the world. Of 
the ultimate solution of the problem Christian theology can 
have no doubt, for it is involved in the central faith in a God of 
dove. And, meanwhile, it addresses itself without misgivings to 
the adjustment of its relation to natural science. 

(1) It accepts, in the first place, sctence’s own restrictions of 
itself to experience, to the tracing of purely causal connections, 
and to phenomena. This restriction necessarily excludes all 
questions of ultimate origin and destiny. The scientific question 
is one of process merely. And, as no one thinks of seeing God 
at work like a man in the changes of nature, the process would 
seem the same to the observer, whether he thought it purely 
mechanical or wholly due to God. 

(2) Secondly, it accepts unreservedly science’s main conten- 
tion of the umversality of law, that mechanism is absolutely 
universal in extent, though it requires that the principle shall be 
exactly defined. It asks, 7. ¢., that it shall be noted that the 
principle is universality of law, not, as much talk would seem to 
imply, uniformity of law. There has been an amazing haziness 
concerning this simple point. The true scientific contention is, 
not that laws are always and everywhere the same, but that 
there is always law. With this guarding of the principle theol- 
ogy may well not only accept, but itself vigorously affirm on 
ideal grounds, the universality of law. Religion has as great an 
interest as science in asserting a sphere of law. Fora sphere of 
law is necessary in order to any growth in knowledge through 
experience, since, if there were no law, nothing learned today 


9 Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 640. 
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would be of any value tomorrow. Nor could there be any 
growth in power without law, for all our power of accomplish- 
ment depends wholly on knowledge of the laws of the forces 
with which we deal. Growth in character, moreover, is similarly 
conditioned. A sphere of law, therefore, is the only possible 
sphere for a progressive being, and it is precisely his progressive- 
ness—his capacity of indefinite growth—that mainly distin- 
guishes man intellectually from the lower animals; and with man 
all ideal interests come in. It is to be further noticed that a 
sphere of law is necessary to give any significance to freedom 
itself, the condition of character; for choices look to ends, and 
there can be no accomplishment of an end without law. For 
another reason, too, religion can brook no lawless world; for to 
allow such a world would make God play fast and loose with his 
creatures. In order to faith in the fidelity and trustworthiness 
of God himself, therefore, there must be law. In its own distinct 
sphere of the moral and spiritual life, moreover, theology dis- 
tinctly welcomes the idea of law. Drummond, more than any 
other man, has brought this home to the religious consciousness 
of our generation, and it is his greatest contribution—zwof that 
there is the same law for the natural and spiritual world (as he 
at first affirmed), but that there zs law; that there are definite 
conditions to be fulfilled for any spiritual attainment, that these 
conditions may be known, and that when fulfilled you may count 
on the results. Theology has much to gain in clearness and 
precision of statement, and in power of appeal, in development 
of this line of thought. 

The whole ideal contention and the interest of theology, 
therefore, is not at all against law, against mechanism; it must 
rather, with science, insist upon law; it zs that mechanism is 
means only, and means must not be mistaken for ends nor domi- 
nate ends. Exactly here lies the religious interest in miracle. 
The insistence on miracle for the religious man means the insist- 
ence on a living God, and the insistence that, though mechanism 
is absolutely universal in extent, nevertheless, as Lotze says, ‘it 
is completely subordinate in significance.” We are not to make 
a god of mechanism, it declares, nor put mechanism above God. 
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The universality of law, therefore, is to theology only the per- 
fect consistency in the modes of activity of God in carrying out 
his immutable purpose of love. Hence, God will always act 
according to law—that is, in perfect consistency with his 
unchanging purpose of love; but his action may not always be 
formulable under any of the laws of nature knowntous. ‘A/dl’s 
love, yet a//’s law.” 

(3) In the third place, in the relation of theology to natural 
science, theology accepts from natural science the theory of evo- 
lution as a general statement of the method of God’s working, 
and renews in consequence its own older emphasis upon the 
immanence of God. 

Here, too, it wishes only that there should be real precision 
of thought as to what the evolution theory is. It has a suspi- 
cion that, as in many another case, difficulty comes only because 
the principle is not carried completely through. The trouble in 
evolution is that we are only ha/f evolutionists. Theology is 
interested only to insist that evolution means real evolution—a 
succession of stages with new phenomena and new laws (and 
this the law of cyclical movement itself asserts), and that it 
does not stop with the animal series, but includes the human stage. 
It insists, therefore, that evolution does not mean the putting of 
everything on a dead level, especially not a degrading of every- 
thing to the lowest level, but that when the new appears it is 
really new —it has not appeared before. It may be assumed, 
as in the development of the individual, that the process is 
ever so gradual, and that the power is there ready to appear 
when the conditions for its appearance are completed ; but when 
the new power appears — life, self-consciousness, moral responsi- 
bility, or what not—it is really new. It had not appeared 
before. Courtney” maintained the whole ideal contention more 
fully, perhaps, than he knew, when he wrote fifteen years ago: 
‘I was an anthropoid ape once, a mollusc, an ascidian, a bit of 
protoplasm; but, whether by chance or providence, I am not 
now. When I wasan ape, 1 thought as an ape, I acted as an 
ape, I lived as an ape; but when I became a man, I put away 


10 Studies in Philosophy, chap. vi. 
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apish things. Man’s moral nature is what it is, not what it 
was.” 

If, then, that conception of evolution is maintained which its 
own definition and laws require, theology finds no religious or 
ideal consideration that need hinder it in accepting the most 
absolute and radical form of the evolution theory without any 
thought of intervention at any point in the process. It feels no 
interest in insisting upon certain unbridged gaps in the series 
as essential at all to a religious view of the world. The most 
absolute evolution theory, so long as it is scientific at all, can be 
only a description of the process by which God has worked, of 
the method which he has employed. Theology is perfectly 
ready to accept the facts, whatever they may be. As it has been 
well said: ‘‘ Whichever way of creation God may have chosen, 
in none can the dependence of the universe on him become 
slacker, in none be drawn closer.’ ™ 

And more than this is true. Not only is the religious inter- 
est here not opposed to the scientific; in one important particu- 
lar it is identical with it. For its own sake, theology can remain 
satisfied no longer with the old, inconsistent view of a virtual 
independence of the world in the larger part of it, and of direct 
dependence on God at certain points only, where we cannot yet 
trace the process of God’s working. It is quite unwilling to say 
God is only where we cannot understand him. It is quite unwill- 
ing to admit that increasing knowledge of God’s working is 
progressive elimination of God from the universe. It is quite 
unwilling to take its stand on gaps or base its arguments for God 
on ignorance. It believes in God—in a God upon whom the 
whole universe, in every least atom of it, and in every humblest 
spirit of it, is absolutely dependent. Of that dependence it is 
certain, and no study of the method of it can make it less certain. 

Theology rejoices, then, in the larger view evolution seems 
to give of the method, plan, and aim of God in the universe; in 
the great extension and strengthening of the design argument ; 
in the harmony it brings into the divine methods, and in the 
enlarged conception of God in his immanence in the world. 

 LOTZE, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 374. 
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Outside of these general gains which the evolution theory 
seems to bring, and in which most would probably agree, exactly 
what does the detailed application of evolution to theological 
and ethical problems mean? Is there not much confusion of 
thought here that seems often to end only in juggling with 
phrases, both on the side of the mechanical philosopher and on 
the side of the religious apologist ? 

If the entire evolution series, including man, with his moral 
and spiritual nature, is meant, then the later stages will be 
recognized, according to the law of cyclical movement, as higher, 
and as having their own peculiar phenomena and laws, and inter- 
preted accordingly, but with due regard to the lower stages. 

If the purely animal organic evolution is meant, then the anal- 
ogy is taken wholly from the realm de/ow man; and, however 
suggestive, must obviously, on the principle of evolution itself, 
prove inadequate for an interpretation of the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life of man, and must finally break down, as it does 
even in the hands of so skilful and sympathetic an interpreter 
as Drummond. The analogy of organic evolution is only the 
farthest possible extension of the very fruitful analogy of the 
organism that has been so influential in the history of thought 
from Paul to Shaftesbury and Kant, and down to modern ethics 
and sociology. It is the most adequate analogy that nature fur- 
nishes us, and it is useful to apply it as fully as possible in order 
to discern the essential harmony of the laws in all the stages, 
and to see that the natural world is from the same hand as the 
moral ; but, after all is said, it is still only an analogy from 
nature, and quite inadequate to set forth all the life of the spirit 
in itself and its personal relations. We are spirits, not organ- 
isms, and society is a society of persons, not an organism. The 
theory of the evolution of the animal series, fully accepted, there- 
fore, in its most radical form, is still no universal solvent of 
ethical and theological questions where personal relations replace 
organic. It is a perversion of the evolution theory in its real 
entirety to attempt to bring all the higher stages under the laws 
of the lower. Yet this is what the application of evolution to 
theology and ethics seems to mean to many. The inadequacy 
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of the method is seen from the way in which many of the most 
serious difficulties have to be solved by bringing in considera- 
tions entirely apart from evolution. Although, therefore, the 
writer shares with the enthusiastic advocates of evolution in 
theology the freest acceptance of evolution in its fullest form, 
he does not have their confidence in its wonder-working power 
in theology. It is true that the attempt to state the entire 
ethical or sociological or theological problem in biological terms 
—jin terms of life—of organic evolution, is very fascinating 
and sounds very scientific; but in truth its success is its failure, 
for it can succeed only by forgetting the essential nature of that 
with which it is dealing—spirit, not physical life. Guardedly 
used, the analogy is helpful, but adequate it never is. On the 
human stage of evolution we have reached persons and personal 
relations, and the laws are those of personal relations. God will 
deal with us on this stage in accordance with the principle of 
evolution, if he deals with us as persons and enters into personal 
relations with us. And this Christianity has always believed. 
The application of evolution here will simply mean, therefore, 
that in these personal relations with men God’s self-revelation at 
every stage will be adapted to men’s capacities to receive, and 
will progress as rapidly as possible ; that the complete revelation 
in Christ comes as soon as there are men who can use it with 
value and preserve it for a progressive evaluation by those who 
follow. We have no call to show that in these personal rela- 
tions of men with men, or of God with men, all that occurs can 
be brought under the laws that hold on the lower stages. It is 
vain, therefore, to look for revolutionary results in the statement 
of individual theological doctrines from the theory of evolution 
in its narrower scope. Helpful analogies and suggestive points 
of view we shall have, but scarcely more. But the legitimate 
application of evolution in its entirety is a thing to be wel- 
comed, not feared. All God’s ways are harmonious. 

3. As necessarily affected by historical criticism—Of the 
mainly intellectual influences on theology, the most important 
must be that of historical criticism. Christianity is preéminently 
a historical religion, and such persistent and painstaking histor- 
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ical researches as those of the last sixty years must help us to 
more accurate and illuminating statements. Theology can be 
certain that the assured results of patient investigation (it is 
quite too early to dogmatize as to details in higher criticism, if 
we can ever do so), because they will show us more perfectly 
the method that God actually did take in his revelation of him- 
self to men, will bring, not disaster, but great enrichment to 
theology. His ways are higher than our ways, and his thoughts 
than our thoughts. Some of the adjustments required will in 
the time of transition no doubt seem difficult and evén threaten- 
ing; but it is certain that, so far as we are able actually to find 
God’s way —and this is the sole final result of historical criti- 
cism —it will be deéer than our way. And the time is not far 
distant, we may believe, when we shall enumerate the blessings 
of critical investigation, including the higher criticism. We 
shall rejoice in the better understanding of God involved in the 
more vivid setting forth of his persistent, patient, loving adapta- 
tion to men; we shall, indeed, have lost a uniform authoritative 
lawbook, but we shall have gained instead a living revelation of a 
living God in living men, rich and throbbing as life itself; we 
shall be grateful that the phenomena of the Bible disclosed by 
patient study compelled us to a restatement of the doctrine of 
inspiration that eliminated from it the mechanical, and brought 
it into full accord with the working of God in our own hearts as 
promised by Christ —never God alone, and never man alone, but 
always God and man, in a personal codperation that means char- 
acter and love. We shall come to see with some surprise that 
a view of inspiration as really moral and spiritual, with its natural 
implications, has practically removed all our own difficulties con- 
cerning the Bible and disposed of the main attacks upon it, at 
the same time. 

Positively for theology these implications of the changed 
view of inspiration, which the results of historical criticism 
require, include, in the first place, a much fuller recognition of 
the principle of progress in revelation, that this involves inevi- 
tably the relative imperfection of the earlier stages and makes 
Christ the absolute standard in the Bible as well as out of it. 
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Theology never had any need to affirm any other principle than 
this, but it has certainly not yet fully adjusted itself to this fact. 

Further, this study of the Bible itself has brought out into 
striking light its one great purpose in absolute agreement with 
Paul’s own clear statement *—that it is neither science nor 
history, but solely and simply a record of the historical self- 
revelation of God to a single people and so to all men. This 
means that, even in books called historical, its writers are not 
interested in strict scientific history at all, any more than in some 
other books they are interested in pure natural science. Nature 
and history both concerned them only as revelations of God. A 
complete account of either lies quite outside their task. They 
select only those features that can be turned to religious account. 
They make no attempt to trace all the causal connections ; they 
do seek to show what both nature and, especially, history mean 
for religion—how God reveals himself in them. Because they 
concentrated themselves upon this one task, they are the world’s 
teachers in neither science, nor history, nor law, nor art, nor phi- 
losophy —but we all sit at their feet in religion. Even the histor- 
ical writers, especially in the Old Testament, are, therefore, prop- 
erly prophets, preaching from historical texts, and the Jews 
rightly called them so. 

In the third place, this more careful biblical study is making 
clear, what a really spiritual view of inspiration would lead us to 
expect, that, with all its wonderful unity of development, there 
is no mechanical unity in the Bible or even the New Testament, 
but that the different writers show individual reflections of a 
religious experience more or less common to them. In the New 
Testament this gives individual reflections of Christ. It is in this 
very way that we are able to approach any adequate conception 
of the real significance of Christ, and of that larger unity which 
comes from him and not from the single expression of even his 
greatest disciple. No one view, no single expression, can suffice. 
The work of Christ is deeper and broader than any single state- 
ment of it, even in Scripture. The recognition of this fact has 
promise, not only of a reasonable freedom for theology, but of 


122 Tim. 2: 16-17. 
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large growth as well, and of a better appreciation of the rich- 
ness of the New Testament testimony itself. 

B. MoraL AND SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES.—When we turn 
from the mainly intellectual influences on theology to those 
distinctly moral and spiritual, we may perhaps group them all 
under the two heads of the deepening sense of the value and 
sacredness of the person, and the growing recognition of Christ 
as the supreme person. 

1. The inevitable influence on theology of the sense of the value 
and sacredness of personality—The greatest outcome of an advan- 
cing civilization is the deepening sense of the value of the indi- 
vidual person. This is the very flower and test of civilization. 
If it be true, as was said, that the sensitiveness as to the personal 
throughout is stronger in our age than in any preceding, this is 
certain in time to influence theology profoundly. It affects at 
once our view of inspiration and our whole doctrine of the spirit 
in its hidden working, and throws light on the providence of God, 
on the meaning of prayer, and on the obscurity of spiritual 
truth ; as well as affects the tone of the presentation of every 
doctrine. 

(1) Out of it grows at once the obligation of love, and of 
a love that not only includes all persons, but that is such a love 
as to include all virtues. It means, therefore, a true humanism, 
but no sentimentalism, for it looks only to the complete char- 
acter. This unity of the ethical life in love is the first clear step 
in an ultimate philosophy ; it is the most important inheritance 
left us by Edwards ; it is soundly biblical ; and it is constantly 
gaining ground. But it is still fully recognized by few in theology. 
The old dualism of justice and love, or holiness and love, still 
works confusion in both ethics and theology. It is still too 
largely felt that there is division in God, that nature, law, and 
grace root in different purposes, instead of all working to the 
same end. Even those who have meant wholly to accept the all- 
embracing character of love have seldom carried it fearlessly 
out for God and for man at all times and in all conditions. But 
to carry entirely through this principle of the unity of the 
ethical life in love is the only logical consequence of the present 
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sense of the value of the person. ‘ Not that we love God, but 
that he loved us.” ‘‘ Every one that loveth is begotten of God 
and knoweth God.” 

And it is the very sense of the sacredness and value of the 
person which has brought about the ‘“‘reduction of the area of 
Calvinism” of which Fisher speaks. It is simply impossible to 
hold to arbitrary decrees in the old sense in the face of this 
conviction. The reaction, also, by elaborate argument and 
labored exegesis against the universal fatherhood of God, that 
all men as men are the children of God, is for a like reason 
simply hopeless. The conviction of the fatherhood of God has 
grown directly out of the representation of God by Christ, and 
its connection with the root cannot be severed by ever so elabo- 
rate an argument. 

(2) The deepening sense of the worth of the person means, 
in the second place, she recognition of the whole man. The whole 
man is expressed only in personal relations. Theology accepts 
heartily psychology’s new assertion of the unity of man, and 
seeks to take account of the entire spirit. It believes with 
modern philosophy that man is the key to all problems, but 
only the whole man. If Ido not mistake the drift of modern 
thinking, it is in essential agreement with Lotze’s main contention, 
“that the nature of things does not consist in thoughts, and that 
thinking is not able to grasp it; yet perhaps the whole mind 
experiences in other forms of its action and passion the essential 
meaning of all being and action, thought subsequently serving 
it as an instrument, by which that which is thus experienced is 
brought into the connection which its nature requires, and is 
experienced in more intensity as the mind is master of this con- 
nection.”*3 This is no underrating of the intellectual, but an 
insistence that man is more than intellect, and, therefore, that an 
adequate philosophy, no less than an adequate theology, must 
take account of all the data—emotional and volitional as well 
as intellectual ; zsthetic, ethical, and religious as well as mechan- 
ical. It is a revolt against a misnamed rationalism that knows 
only intellect, in favor of a genuine rationalism that knows the 

3 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 359, 360. 
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whole man. It believes, therefore, with Armstrong’s putting of 
Seth’s position, that “the language of morality or religion, the 
language which speaks of God in terms of our own highest expe- 
rience, is really ¢rwer than purely metaphysical language con- 
cerning God can be. ‘Religion and higher poetry ... . carry 
us nearer to the meaning of the world than the formule of an 
abstract metaphysics.’”’ 

(3) In the third place, this emphasis on the personal means 
for‘theology the exclusion of the mechanical (as contrasted with 
the spiritual) everywhere. It is noticeable that all agree essen- 
tially in this aim of excluding the mechanical, though they do 
not agree as to what is mechanical. It is this spirit that makes 
it so certain that the attempt to press the analogy of the lower 
evolution is wrong. It is this that leads strong conservatives 
like Frank, liberals like Pfleiderer, and Ritschlians like Herr- 
mann, all alike, to emphasize the importance of the inner 
spiritual evidence to Christianity. This movement logically 
requires of theology that it do not stop until it interpret all its 
strictly theological problems in terms of personal relation. The 
relations are nowhere more intensely personal. Theology will 
yet put more meaning than it ever has put into Christ’s declara- 
tion: “This is life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Deepening acquaintance with God is the one all-embracing 
problem of the Christian life; every step of it is a personal rela- 
tion; and its laws are the laws of friendship. This steady and 
certain movement away from the mechanical to the personal is 
the inner ground of dissatisfaction with all natural, legal, and 
governmental analogies, applied, e. g., to the doctrine of the 
atonement. The deep significance of Dr. Trumbull’s exhaustive 
survey in his remarkable books on The Blood Covenant and The 
Threshold Covenant is that he traces back so clearly analogies 
that have been otherwise interpreted to the closest personal 
relations. And yet the more or less mechanical analogies will 
pass away as only subordinately helpful, not because they are 
attacked from without, but because, in the deepening sense of 
the intensely personal nature of the relations involved, the basis 
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of their appeal will have broken down within. They will be set 
aside, not because they make too much of the work of Christ in 
his life or death, but because they make too little of it; because 
they leave our relation to him still too external and mechanical, 
and fail to bring it home to us asa moral reality. The more 
personal view believes that more truly and really than any other 
it can say: ‘‘He was wounded for our transgressions ; he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” . 

This interpretation of all strictly theological problems in 
terms of personal relations will bring great gain to theology in 
both simplicity and unity; it will make theology seem to many 
less scientific, because it will have dropped much technical lan- 
guage which has no longer any proper application; but it will 
have deepened in the same proportion the perception of the real 
spiritual problems, and will lean more on psychology and ethics, 
and less on metaphysics and jurisprudence. 

(4) The denial of the separation between sacred and secular 
things, which also grows out of the sense of the sacredness of 
personality, looks to the inevitable rejection of all sacramentalism 
as necessarily mechanical. It knows no sacred things, but 
only sacred persons. The sacredness of things and places and 
times is wholly borrowed from persons. And between things 
no line is to be drawn of sacred and secular. ‘All things are 
yours,” and all are means only,-but all may be made means. 
There is to be war on the worldly spirit, but not on the world. 
We are to be in the world, though not of the world. It is 
by no means unimportant to a theology that intends to keep 
itself free from mere mechanism and superstition to see clearly 
two sides of the truth: that the most holy things are so only 
because they minister to the spirit of a living person, and that 
all things are to be so used as to give this ministration. If one 
chooses to say so, this is to make all things sacramental; but 
this is the death of the older sacramentalism which lives on the 
assertion of the sole virtue of certain things. Just now the doc- 
trine of the incarnation is being widely used to put new life into 
sacramentalism ; but it is only the sound of the word, not its true 
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meaning, which gives the view any support. The revelation of 
God in Christ is beyond all else personal, and only personal ; it 
is no mere toying with the flesh of humanity. The church is no 
institution, but, as Fairbairn says, ‘‘the church is the people of 
God; wherever they are he is, and the church through him in 
them.”’ 4 

(5) The intense quickening of the soctal conscience, too, which also 
is born of the sense of the worth of the person, cannot help deep 
ening our insight into another side of biblical and Christian 
teaching. This is for theology simply the clear recognition o 
the large place given to the kingdom of God in the teaching of 
Christ. The astonishment is that, even apart from the explicit 
teaching as to the kingdom, with Christ’s statement of the great 
commandment before men, any other view could have been held. 
Flight from the world, and flight from human relations, were no 
legitimate growth from the spirit of Christ. In any case it 
would seem that we can never again forget that ‘‘we are mem- 
bers one of another.”” And few principles have so many vital 
applications in theology. As certain as that the great com- 
mandment is love and that the great means to character is associ- 
ation, so certain is it that we are necessary one to another. As 
certain as that each has his own individual outlook on the divine, 
so certain is it that we need to share each other’s visions. The 
principle sheds its light on the problem of evil, and on the 
meaning of intercessory prayer, and on many another dark place 
in our thinking. Only through it is the full greatness of the 
human spirit seen, and the largeness of the life open to it, for it 
implies the divine friendship as well. All this is true, and much 
more. But we must not make here another false application of 
the analogy of the organism. To press, as many are now doing, 
the analogy of the organism is really to repudiate that out of 
which the whole development of the social conscience has come 
—the sense of the value of the individual person. 

(6) Every one of these considerations drawn from emphasis 
on the personal implies an increasing emphasis on the ethical that 
affects theology at every point. The very definition of religion 

4 OP. cit., p. 530. 
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ischanged. The separation of the ethical and religious is becom- 
ing impossible. The reality of the moral life of man seems to 
us now one of the main foundations of a religious view. And we 
can conceive no salvation that does not include character. We 
believe that the ethical is a/ways involved in every genuine reli- 
gious experience. As Herrmann puts it: ‘Neither in what is 
opposed to duty, nor in what is indifferent to it, can we meet 
with God, or do we desire to do so.”’"*> Weare compelled, there- 
fore, to a reinterpretation of the Reformation formula. We see 
with Paulin faith areal personal relation, but one that is the 
germ of veal righteousness. To deny all worth to faith, any 
activity on the part of man, is simply to deny that that has taken 
place which it is the whole aim of redemption to bring about — 
the voluntary choosing to be a child of God, of like character 
with him. A thoroughly ethical conception of salvation affects 
theological statements in unlooked-for ways, and to an extent 
impossible even to indicate. It is no denial of a real forgiveness 
of sins, but it makes sin not less but more serious. On the other 
hand, it puts an absolute bar to the older Calvinism of salvation 
by divine decree, supposing that that made conceivable the idea 
of character at all. The atonement, too, can get its full meaning 
only as it is conceived as ethical throughout. 

(7) And if theology accepts the guidance, not only of ethics, 
but also of psychology, with what Paulsen calls its ‘‘ voluntar- 
istic trend,” it must be practical. Certainly in religion — giving 
principles for life, a method of living—if anywhere, judgment 
by consequences ought to apply. Moreover, all doctrine is 
originally only the thought expression of experience or its sup- 
posed implications, and has, therefore, a solely practical source. 
And all doctrine must have meaning for life. It must be seen to 
bear on life; something must follow from it for attitude and 
conduct. This is the very ground of distinction between other 
truth and moral and spiritual truth. The latter is always an 
appeal to character. If it is not so, we may be very sure it is 
not correctly stated. The New England theologians, therefore, 
rightly sought a theology that could be preached. So far as 


15 Communion with God, p. 106. 
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theology is a science of practical religion, the test is genuine and 
needed, but it would cut severely much that goes under the 
name of theology. 

2. The influence on theology of the recognition of Christ as the 
supreme person.— All these deeper moral convictions of our time 
which we have been considering lead naturally to the recogni- 
tion of Christ as the supreme person, and therefore the supreme 
fact of history, and the supreme revelation of God, and this 
recognition in turn strengthens all the other convictions. This 
growing convergence of the thought of the world toward Christ 
is far the greatest fact of our time. At the end of every path 
there looms up before us this one great towering figure. The 
simple truth is that we stand face to face with the historical 
Christ, as it has been said, ‘‘in a sense and to a degree unknown 
to the church since the apostolic age."’ It is a most significant 
fact that every single great life of Christ since the gospels is the 
product of but little more than the last sixty years. Every ray 
of light, historical, critical, philosophic, ethical, religious, has 
been concentrated upon him. No such study was ever given to 
any theme. It would be criminal thoughtlessness that could 
make that fact without effect in theology. Better to know Christ 
is certainly to be able to speak more adequately about him. And 
it would be our shame, not the glory of the Fathers, if in spite of 
the deepening knowledge of Christ, we were content to speak 
precisely asthey spoke. We would much better try to speak as 
we believe they would speak now. The very movement itself 
makes it certain, however, that this is not to make Christ less, 
but more. 

(1) The recovery of the historical Christ, this growing recog- 
nition of his supremacy, means for theology, then, in the first place, 
that it accepts Christ in truth as the supreme revelation of God, 
its one great source of the knowledge of God’s character and 
purpose. With this fact it is in dead earnest. It does not deny 
that there are other sources, but it holds them to be distinctly 
subordinate. Christ and only Christ is adequate to give the Chris- 
tian conception of God. It welcomes gladly all other light, and 
it knows that the mind must do its best to bring into unity all 
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its possessions, but natural theology is for it supplementary 
rather than basic, subordinate to, not codrdinate with, Christ. It 
seeks with all earnestness approximation to Christ’s theology. 
It erects no altar to an unknown God; it takes refuge in neither 
scholasticism nor mysticism. It knows one God, the God 
revealed in Christ, and it accepts with confidence the affirma- 
tion of Christ: ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
how sayest thou, show us the Father ?”’ 

The cry ‘‘ Back to Christ” means for theology that Christ is 
really supreme, in the Bible and out of it. And it believes that 
any reaction against the cry so interpreted is doomed to failure. 
Theology must recognize the indispensable value of the apostolic 
testimony to Christ, but it must reserve the right (and it is vain 
to deny it) by legitimate historical criticism to appeal from the 
reflection of Christ to the Christ reflected. That Christ is Lord 
ought to be no divisive cry for any disciple of Christ. 

(2) And of the character of the God who reveals himself in 
Christ theology can have no doubt. It sees God im Christ; it 
knows and seeks no better name for him than Christ’s own con- 
stantly repeated name, Father. And when it seeks to interpret 
that name by Christ’s own spirit in life and death, it seems for 
the first time really to know what love and what sin are. God 
is no longer onlooker, nor even sovereign merely; but Father, 
holy and loving, who because he hates sin and knows its awful- 
ness, and yet loves with surpassing love his child, suffers in the 
sin of his child. Itis no sentimentalism. The more the Father 
loves the child, the more he hates the sin of the child, and must 
use every means to put the sin away. On the other hand, the 
revelation of the Father alone brings his sin adequately to the 
man himself. It puts his sin in the light of the suffering love of 
God, of what it costs the Father’s heart, and brings home so the 
shame of it and the guilt of it as no punishment could possibly 
do. Christ’s conception of God as Father, as Fairbairn justly says, 
must be taken as the really ruling conception, determining all 
else in theology. 

(3) Historical criticism has brought us also into the very 
presence of the man Jesus, and has renewed for us, therefore, 
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the gospel’s own emphasis on the humanity of Christ, almost 
forgotten by the church in spite of both gospels and creeds. 
But it is most significant that it is directly through this study 
of the humanity of Jesus that his lordship and divinity have 
become so plain. It is no Unitarian drift which the age has 
disclosed, and yet it accepts the emphasis on Christ’s humanity. 
The religious need of the humanity of Christ is very great, 
for otherwise his whole life is unreal, and has no true relation 
to our life, and he could give to us no perfect revelation of 
the perfect filial relation to God. But more than this is true. 
It is supremely in the character of Christ that God stands fully 
revealed, and this character must be real—the real character 
of the man Jesus. His true humanity is, therefore, essential to 
the revelation of his divinity. The two stand in closest rela- 
tion. Not God and man, but God revealed because true man. 

(4) But there is one inference widely drawn from this newly 
awakened belief in the divinity of Christ, against which, it 
seems to the writer, earnest and honest protest should be 
made. The evangelical church knows well, with van Dyke,"® 
that ‘‘the unveiling of the Father in Christ was and continued 
to be, and still is, the palladium of Christianity ;’’ and no age 
has had a more thorough and intelligent conviction of the 
lordship and divinity of Christ than ours. This conviction is 
the deepest and most inspiring influence in theology today; 
but this conviction is grounded on straightforward historical 
study of the character of Christ, not on metaphysical specula- 
tion. It can be no service to the church, it would seem, under 
this fresh and independent conviction to react toward a really 
metaphysical tritheism, affirming social relations and love within 
the Godhead, in the immanent trinity. The attempt has been 
widely approved, but I cannot doubt that, so far as it becomes 
a living faith, it means tritheism pure and simple, and will 
surely bring its own punishment. This, at least, is true: noth- 
ing calls for more absolute and complete personality than love 
and social relations. To affirm social relations, therefore, in 
the Godhead is to assert absolute tritheism. And no possible 

16 The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, p. 110. 
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manipulation of the terms can avoid it. The analysis of self- 
consciousness, also, taken from Hegel—to put it flatly — helps 
not at all to a real trinity and proves nothing. It is far better 
that we should admit that we simply do not understand the 
eternal trinity than that by explanations that do not explain we 
should be driven to ascribe three persons to God in the only sense 
in which we can understand person, and not be able to say that 
God is one person in any sense we can understand. This new 
tritheism seems to me far less defensible than even the oldest 
credal statements of the trinity, for those were at least scrupu- 
lously careful to insist that the distinctions in the Godhead were 
not personal, but that God was in truth one. We are likely to 
find the biblical doctrine of the trinity more satisfying both 
intellectually and religiously than any later abstractly wrought 
out statements. We believe in one God, our Father, concretely 
and supremely revealed and brought nigh with absolute and 
abiding assurance in Christ, and making himself known in the 
hearts of all who will receive him, in the most intimate, constant, 
and powerful, but not obtrusive, friendship possible to man, giv- 
ing thus the supreme conditions of both character and happiness. 

Moreover, the religious need of the strict unity of God is 
very great. I want to know that God himself, the infinite 
source of all, is my Father; that he, not some second being, 
loves me. And this is the very significance of Christ that God 
is in him, speaks and works through him. This seems to be 
Christ’s constant testimony, and the one view that includes both 
sides of John’s representation of him. It is the whole meaning 
of Christ that he reveals God himself, that we may see God’s 
love in his love. Less than this seems still to leave us far from 
the gospel, as Luther felt, and underestimates the significance 
of Christ. ‘‘He that hath seen me /fath seen the Father.” 
Unitarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ to preserve the 
unity of God, the true view emphasizes the divinity of Christ to 
preserve the unity. 

(5) But it is the greatest glory of this new sense of the his- 
torical Christ that, whether we are able adequately or in agree- 
ment to phrase his relation to us or to God, the fact stands out 
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with increasing clearness for all men that simply coming into 
his presence we find the key to the meaning of life, we find 
ourselves, we find God. Not apologetically, therefore, not 
with misgiving, but in glad confidence, we own him Lord. In 
our intellectual formulations of his person we may not satisfy 
one another. But “‘no man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit.” It is hardly possible to mistake, e. g., the note of 
personal confession and joy in these words of Adolf Harnack: 
‘When God and everything that is sacred threatens to dis- 
appear in darkness, or our doom is pronounced; when the 
mighty forces of inexorable nature seem to overwhelm us, and 
the bounds of good and evil to dissolve; when, weak and weary, 
we despair of finding God at all in this dismal world —it is then 
that the personality of Christ may save us.”’”7 

When theology tries now honestly to take account of these 
great convictions of our own age, it only attempts more 
adequately to conceive the great abiding truths of Christianity, 
and make them real to “zs generation. It seeks to be more 
Christian —closer to the very spirit and teaching of Christ, its 
supreme authority ; more personal and reverent of personality — 
insisting on the whole man and the personal relations which are 
essential in every moral and spiritual problem; more diblical— 
with unfaltering faith in the historical revelation of God, and 
owning the priceless value of the reflections of Christ in his own 
generation, it means to give a weight to biblical statements in 
theology that has not yet been given; more Aistorical—for it 
wishes humbly to know the actual way that God has taken, not 
its own imaginings; more practical—for it looks only to life, the 
highest life; more ethical— for it knows that to be a child of 
God is to be of like character with God; more social —for it 
remembers the great commandment :—Christian, personal, 
biblical, historical, practical, ethical, social, and, once again and 
supremely, Christian. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” ‘And this is life 
eternal that they should snow thee, the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 


Christianity and History, p. 47. 





MODIFICATIONS IN THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM. 


Four principal suggestions, indicated below by italics, are made in 
President Harper’s article, “ Shall the Theological Curriculum be Modi- 
fied, and How?” (the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, 
pp. 45-66). The first two do not commend themselves to me; with 
the last two I am in substantial agreement. 


1. Zhe seminaries should make up certain deficiencies of college educa- 
tion, especially in science and psychology. 


Because some students come from small denominational colleges 
which give no instruction in those branches, it does not follow that 
the seminaries should provide it. If the third-rate colleges do not fur- 
nish it, students should take a year or two in a good scientific school, 
or, if they are enrolled as members of a seminary which is a depart- 
ment of a university, they can learn more in the scientific courses of the 
university than in the seminary. Law schools do not teach political 


economy and history, nor medical schools chemistry, for those studies 
belong to the college. Some years ago many law and medical stu- 
dents, even at Harvard, were from small colleges, or had never seen a 
college, and elementary instruction was given. But, in the interest of 
those professions and of the community, the standard of admission was 
raised and the schools limited to strictly professional education. The 
real difficulty for the seminaries is precisely opposite to lack of scien- 
tific knowledge. Many college students are taking the scientific rather 
than the classical course. Even at Dartmouth 49 per cent. are in the 
scientific department. In the universities a large majority do not 
elect Greek. Some of these men, late in, their course, decide to 
become ministers, but, not having Greek, cannot enter the seminaries. 
Yet the education they have had is a good preparation for the minis- 
try, as President Harper rightly argues. The seminaries should receive 
them and give such instruction in Greek as is needed. This very 
change has been made at Andover the present year. As to English 
literature, that is now taught in the colleges, and in the seminary 
there should be, not elementary instruction, but clubs for the study of 
the poets (which Andover has), while practice in writing should be 
gained by preparing essays in the various departments. 
324 
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2. The seminaries should prepare students for other kinds of Christian 
work besides preaching. 

With this suggestion I do not agree. The pastoral care always has 
been and always should be taught. Few churches have both a preacher 
and a pastor. Nine-tenths of the graduates will be clergymen in coun- 
try parishes, and each must be preacher and pastor — the best possible 
arrangement ; for to preach well the minister must know his people. 
Even in city churches, as a rule, the work is not divided among two or 
more ministers. Those who are to do special work, as secretaries of 
Christian associations or of charitable organizations, may profitably 
spend a year in the seminary, taking courses in the Bible, theology, 
and social science, for which no change in the curriculum is needed ; 
or, still better, may attend schools established for the training of 
Christian workers. In the churches the laity should doa good part 
of the work and not turn it over to paid officials. The main object 
of a seminary is, and should be, the training of preachers. It is 
preaching the churches want. The seminaries should not attempt, on 
the one hand, to exercise the functions of a college, nor, on the other 
hand, the preparation of all kinds of Christian workers, but should be 
devoted to the training of preachers and pastors. 


3. There should be a considerable proportion of elective courses. 


To this I heartily assent. Certain studies, to be sure, are necessary 
to all preachers. Their profession is in itself an election of the Bible, 
theology, church history, and homiletics, just as the study of law and 
medicine is the pursuit of certain kinds of knowledge. But there 
should also be other courses made elective, and opportunity to specialize 
in one or another department. The chief additions are the history of 
religions and social ethics. After the first year the student should be 
encouraged to specialize on biblical, theological, or historical lines. 
At Andover (of which I speak because I know it best) more than half 
of the courses offered are elective, and every student is required to 
choose one-third of his work from electives. President Harper’s elec- 
tive dream is a very good description of the Andover that now is. It is 
the oldest seminary, not “of a century or more,” but of ninety years ago; 
but it has departed widely from the original model, partly in subjects, 
and more in method, scope, and adaptation to the tastes of students. 


4. Hebrew and Greek should not be required of all students. 


Agreed, especially as to Hebrew. For many students the study of 
Hebrew is a sheer waste of time. Its requirement is a tradition from 
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the days when there were no commentaries, and when the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration called for microscopic exegesis of the text in the 
original. The historical and literary method of studying the Old 
Testament may be pursued intelligently without knowledge of Hebrew. 
Those who have acquired it can use a better class of commentaries than 
the books provided for Sunday-school teachers, but one can get on 
very well without it. In this seminary not one-fifth, but one-ninth, of 
the time, that is, one-third of the first year, is given to Hebrew, and it 
is not required afterward. Even so, in some cases it might well be 
remitted altogether. As to Greek, I take somewhat the same view, 
yet those who have studied that language in college may easily and 
profitably master New Testament Greek. In my judgment, German 
is of more value to theological students than either Hebrew or 
Greek. 

As to location, there are advantages in a university and in a city. 
But a country town near a city has also great advantages. Study is 
without distractions, the spiritual life is promoted without going into 
“retreats” for part of the time, and yet there is easy access to the 
city. 

I doubt the wisdom of sending students to spend a few weeks each 
year with pastors. The students come from active work in the churches 


and may teach in churches near the seminary. A better arrangement 
is that of becoming assistants, for a year or two after graduation, to 
pastors of large churches, an arrangement which is now adopted in sev- 
eral Congregational parishes, and is common among Episcopalians. 


GEORGE HarrIs. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


President Harper’s position as head of a great new institution in 
a great new city gives him a peculiar advantage. He is unfettered by 
precedents, and he can test the schemes which he is so expert in fram- 
ing. But he has his disadvantages. He has never been a pastor, a 
preacher, or even a student of theology. Actual experience in these 
relations would, I think, have made him somewhat more slow in charg- 
ing to our theological seminaries, and especially to their defective 
method and organization, so large a share of the present shortcomings 
of the churches. The remedy which he suggests is a radical one: 
the seminaries should have a metropolitan and university location, and 
seminary training should be conducted by purely university methods. 
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Further experience will possibly convince him that this remedy is 
impracticable, inasmuch as it would involve the abolition in his own 
denomination of all seminaries but his own. 

John Foster once wrote an essay on Some Causes by which Evangelicat 
Religion has been Rendered Unacceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste. 
I do not know that among these causes he mentioned theological 

seminaries. The fact that so large a proportion of the able preachers 
and pastors of our city churches have come from the country semina- 
ries should have led Dr. Harper to qualify his intimation that church 
abandonment and pastoral weakness are the product of these institu- 
tions. They are without doubt capable of improvement, but they have 
made the Christian ministry in America the most intelligent of the 
learned professions, and it is greatly to their credit that with means so 
insufficient they have done so much for public instruction. 

The chief mistake of the article before us, in my judgment, is that 
of its point of view. It is conceived from the point of view of the 
scholar and specialist, rather than from the point of view of the 
preacher and pastor. It does not take account of the real object of 
the theological seminary —that of fitting the average candidate for 
the ministry to do his work as preacher and pastor in the average 
church. Granting that a young man has had three years of academic 
and four years of college training, what theological studies should he 
ordinarily pursue to fit him for ordination and for success in his call- 
ing? Dr. Harper would give him one hurried year of encyclopedia, 
to show him what there is to be learned, and would then remit him to 
the pursuit of some specialty. His principal work must be done in 
some one of the six departments of Old Testament, New Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, sociology, or homiletics, while 
theme-writing, natural science, psychology, pedagogy, music, or medi- 
cine may be given the second place in his attention. I do not under- 
stand, however, that either Hebrew or Greek would be required in any 
portion of the course. 

The scheme seems to me exposed to both general and special 
objections. The general objection is that it fails to give to the average 
college graduate that all-round preparation for his work which the 
churches may reasonably require. One year does not suffice to give 
that thorough grounding in the Hebrew Bible, the Greek Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, homiletics, pastoral theology, and 
elocution which is indispensable to a well-equipped ministry. Three 
years are barely sufficient for this elementary work; and, until this 
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elementary work is finished, special studies have no proper place. In 
this respect the theological seminary should conform its policy to that 
of the best schools of other professions. In order to graduation, the 
school of law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain 
minimum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal 
science, and much knowledge about contracts does not make up for, 
the absence of knowledge about evidence. The school of medicine 
will not graduate a man who has never studied anatomy, even though 
he may be an expert in materia medica. The Military Academy at 
West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis provide a compre- 
hensive training in all the branches pertinent to their respective pro- 
fessions, and specialization is not encouraged until the student 
graduates and is assigned to some particular department of service. 
In a similar way the theological seminary should regard its office to 
be the furnishing of the most thorough elementary theological train- 
ing, leaving special studies to be pursued after the seminary course is 
finished. 

To allow college graduates to omit Hebrew and Greek from their 
theological studies insures, to my mind, a great decline in the learn- 
ing and influence of our coming ministry. I am one of those who 
believe that it is richly worth the while for the student to take Hebrew, 
even though he never uses it after his three-years’ course is over. 
There is an understanding of Hebraistic usage which can be gotten in 
no other way, and the oriental atmosphere and phraseology of the 
class-room tinge all his after-studies. No man, moreover, knows 
whether he has the capacity for Semitic studies until he has attacked 
them. Many good Hebrew scholars will be lost to the church when 
Hebrew is made purely elective. And the argument applies yet more 
forcibly to Greek. That men who have had a classical training in 
college should be permitted to drop their Greek on entering the 
seminary seems to me a policy most irrational and disastrous. 

On the other hand, the admission into the theological course of 
certain other studies which properly belong to the college unduly 
hampers the course, makes it less strictly theological, and takes time 
from the very work for which the traditional three years is already far 
too short. It is quite true that many a student needs training in Eng- 
lish. But it is quite beside the purpose of a theological seminary to 
teach him mere English. He should have learned this before he came 
to the seminary, nor can the seminary be expected to make up his 
deficiencies. Some seminary students, college graduates though they 
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are, cannot spell— shall the seminary teach spelling? And so with 
English grammar and natural science. Let the seminaries exert pres- 
sure upon the colleges, and the colleges in turn upon the academies ; 
let the preliminary training be made more thorough; but do not let 
the time of theological instructors be frittered away in teaching what 
belongs to the lower stages of education. 

I am far from denying that the theological seminaries do now inci- 
dentally help men in all these respects to supply the defects of their 
early training. Much of science and of philosophy is taught, though 
not systematically and of set purpose, in connection with the depart- 
ment of systematic theology; and much of rhetoric and composition 
is taught, in connection with the department of homiletics. But to 
make these things main features of a theological course would be to 
defeat the purpose of that course, which can be successful only as it 
gives time predominantly to theology. Similarly I dissent from Dr. 
Harper’s plan of attending to the religious life of the seminary by 
providing monastic “retreats,” in which religion can be specifically 


cultivated. Let the spirit of instructors be what it should be, and no 
such retreats will be needed. Daily prayer will obviate the necessity of 
special monthly or half-yearly periods of seclusion. 

The scheme unintentionally plays into the hands of those who regard 


the Scriptures as a somewhat antiquated source of doctrine, who doubt 
the possibility of deducing from them any consistent scheme of theology, 
and who esteem modern inspiration as better than that which is three 
thousand or more years old. It permits a man to enter the ministry 
without systematic instruction as to the harmony and unity of Christian 
truth, while at the same time it encourages a one-sided and fragmentary 
development that promises the exploitation of multitudinous eccen- 
tricities of belief in our churches. We could not, and would not, pre- 
vent individual interpretations of Scripture, but we would prepare the 
way for these by a thorough study of theology as a system. ‘There is 
such a thing as the analogy of faith, and every preacher should know 
something of it. The churches demand rounded and well-equipped 
men in the ministry, and we should not give them mere specialists or 
pedagogues. ‘They need men, indeed, who can think, and who know 
how to correlate what they learn in one department with what they 
learn in another. But thinking and correlating, to be of value, pre- 
suppose an acquaintance with elementary facts. This acquaintance 
with facts our seminaries seek to give. Dr. Harper’s plan, I fear, would 
lead to partial inductions and premature conclusions—a science free 
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from traditions, indeed, but a science that is falsely so called. The 
seminaries are not universities; they are professional schools. They 
were founded in order to make preachers, pastors, and missionaries, 
and not to make technical scholars and scientific specialists. With their 
present endowment and equipment they cannot do the work of the uni- 
versity ; nor, if they could, would it be well for them to attempt it. 

There is one suggestion in Dr. Harper’s article which, in spite of 
these animadversions, I think of value. It is his suggestion that in 
all our seminaries a larger amount of time should be given to the study 
of the English Bible. But to do this requires, in the case of most of 
us, not only an additional professor and an increased endowment, but 
also the addition of another year to the course of study. At present 
we do what we can with the time at our disposal. We give the student 
a start in his Bible study, teach him a method of interpretation, and give 
him an example of thorough and minute investigation of single Scrip- 
ture books. A larger and broader treatment of Scripture is, indeed, 
desirable. We believe that our best students learn this for themselves. 
Since we have our option to teach small portions thoroughly or large 
portions superficially, we choose the former alternative, and we believe 
that every discerning pupil approves our choice. 

The fixed curriculum of our theological seminaries is not the same 
thing that it was fifty years ago. It has grown with the needs of the 
churches, and it expresses the wisdom of several generations. I have 
hope that larger means will in time enable us to lengthen our course 
and to do a better work. President Harper has done well in calling 
attention to one present need. But the need is not to be supplied by 
giving up our requirement of Hebrew and Greek. If these come to 
be neglected, study of the English Bible will be discounted with them. 
Let us do the one, and not leave the other undone. And, when our 
students have finished their systematic and elementary studies in the 
main branches of theology, we will gladly send some of the brightest 
and aptest of them, not to the Chicago Theological Seminary, nor to 
the Chicago Divinity School—for we so far agree with Dr. Harper as 
to think that the name of that should be changed—but to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to prepare themselves, by post-graduate work, for 
professorships and for other special lines of service, for which, fortu- 
nately, the average preacher and pastor is not qualified, and to which 
he is not called. Aucustus H. STRONG. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dr. Harper’s article entitled, “Shall the Theological Curriculum be 
Modified, and How?”, interests me very much; partly because I see 
that Dr. Harper has arrived, by independent observation and reflec- 
tion, at certain conclusions which I published in 1883 in the then 
Princeton Review; but chiefly because he recommends even more radi- 
cal changes in the prevailing methods of theological education than 
those I suggested sixteen years ago. Dr. Harper recognizes the fact 
that election of studies in theological seminaries has become essential — 
a doctrine which I have preached for many years—and he also states 
very forcibly the imperative need of modifying the exaggerated benefi- 
ciary system which has so enfeebled the ministry. ‘The uniformity of 
program becomes more and more harmful, because it is now con- 
trasted with the freedom of study obtaining in the graduate schools 
which have come into existence within the last twenty-five years; and 
the degrading effects of the indiscriminate beneficiary system are so 
manifest that no argument on that subject is any longer required. 

These are seminary evils, and may there be remedied; but, in my 
judgment, there is something deeper which keeps young men of prom- 
ise out of the ministry. Dr. Harper speaks as if it were the seminary 
which has become unattractive to the best young men. In my belief 
it is more the profession than the seminary which is unattractive. To 
many young men the ministry seems to be a profession which is not 
as untrammeled as the other learned professions, and which subjects a 
man, as he grows older and wiser, to grave temptation to insincerity. 
The youth going out of college, who has obtained some clear, though 
partial, view of various departments of knowledge, perceives in them all 
a steady expansion, or at least a continual change. He knows that 
many things habitually taught thirty years ago have proved to be 
untrue; or, at least, have been replaced by more comprehensive or 
more accurate doctrine. He observes in the other learned professions 
that men expect to change their minds as years go on, and do not 
hold at sixty just the same opinions which they held at thirty. He 
sees throughout society a general expectation of new light and new 
truth in every field of human knowledge. But, on the other hand, the 
minister seems to be expected to hold throughout life a fixed, unchang- 
ing body of opinions; and his livelihood, or at least his comfort in 
life, seems to depend on the unchangeableness of his convictions on 
subjects which relate to the highest interests of humanity. The young 
student of today looks with grave suspicion on this situation of the 
ministry ; he can hardly conceive that fixity of opinion on the most 
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difficult subjects of human speculation can be consistent with candor 
or with logical precision of thought. Now, candor and incisive clear- 
ness in reasoning are the intellectual qualities which the best young 
men of today most respect and admire. They perceive plainly enough 
the immense ethical opportunity which the preacher enjoys; but they 
are afraid that this opportunity is purchased in many instances by the 
sacrifice of candor in public speech, and of the delights of a lifelong 
search for new truth, or can be used to the full only by one who lacks 
intellectual curiosity and the power of clear thinking. To remedy 
the main evils in the seminary will not suffice, therefore, to recruit the 
profession with the best young men. It will be further necessary to 
modify the adverse conditions under which the ministerial profession 
now labors. The community must come to believe that the ministry 
shares the modern scientific spirit, which implies curiosity, freedom, 
and an indefinite reach for truth-seeking. 

Dr. Harper dwells on the undemocratic quality of the theological 
curriculum. While I agree with him that the ordinary theological 
seminary is out of sympathy with democracy, I believe that it is not 
so much the seminary, or its curriculum, which is undemocratic, as it 
is the creeds or the rituals of the churches which the seminary fur- 
nishes with ministers. Are not the Evangelical creeds correctly 
described as exclusive? Is not a modern Protestant church a highly 
exclusive organization? Here again it seems to me that Dr. Harper 
does not go tothe root of the matter, when he complains that the 
seminary is undemocratic. Primitive Christianity was democracy 
itself; but a modern Evangelical church is distinctly aristocratic for 
this world and the next. 

Dr. Harper insists that the seminary should not be a place “in 
which men are to learn certain views, or to receive and adopt certain 
opinions.” Nothing can be more timely and admirable than this doc- 
trine; but so long as ministers are educated in denominational semi- 
naries, expressly maintained to educate men for churches which hold 
certain stiff, unchanging creeds, how can the theological seminary be 
anything else than a place where young men are taught certain views 
which they are expected to hold for life? The denominational semi- 
nary is, in practice, a place where students adopt certain opinions and 
undertake to promulgate them. 

In some of his recommendations Dr. Harper is less specific than 
one could wish. Thus, what is that general and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures which, in his view, all should acquire ? Is it an 
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approximate and superficial knowledge, as against a precise and thor- 
ough knowledge? It cannot be a knowledge of only parts of the 
Scriptures, for it would not then be comprehensive. Yet, if all theo- 
logical students are really to obtain a general and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Scriptures, what else will they have time for? One 
is driven to suppose that Dr. Harper intends by this formidable phrase 
some outline or sketch of the Scriptures, else it certainly could not be 
required of all. In another connection Dr. Harper complains very 
properly that neither the college student nor the theological student 
of today knows his English Bible. 

Many of Dr. Harper’s recommendations in detail are admirable. 
He objects strenuously to the requirement of Hebrew within the semi- 
nary ; and it is greatly to be hoped that his objection will be taken to 
heart by the managers of all theological seminaries. The Divinity 
School of Harvard University ceased several years ago to require the 
study of the Hebrew language. The study of the Hebrew language in 
most theological seminaries has long been a farce; and Dr. Harper 
truly says that no greater farce can be found in any field of educational 
work. Nevertheless, as I pointed out in 1883, it remains very desir- 
able that every student of theology should have a fair knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and German. An adequate knowledge of these 
languages should have been obtained in college by every student who 
was looking forward to the ministry; and all theological schools 
should require a college education of all candidates for admission. 

Dr. Harper recommends an increased attention to English litera- 
ture and to the English language. He says, indeed, that there should 
be a special chair of instruction in the English language in every well- 
organized seminary. The substance of this recommendation I heartily 
agree with; yet I cannot but think that the study of English literature, 
with practice in writing, and careful instruction in the elements of a 
good style, ought to form a part of the college education of candi- 
dates for the ministry. So, too, with regard to the knowledge of psy- 
chology, political economy, history, and science for which Dr. Harper 
pleads. The elements of these subjects are all prerequisites for theo- 
logical study, and should, therefore, be included in the college train- 
ing of candidates for the ministry. It is not to be expected that the 
seminary should provide for the elementary teaching of these subjects. 

But assuming that the candidate for admission to the theological 
seminary brings with him an adequate collegiate training, I entirely 
agree with Dr. Harper that the theological curriculum itself requires 
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grave changes. If free election of studies is allowed within the semi- 
nary, and courses are provided in sufficient variety to give the stu- 
dent a fair degree of choice, intelligent experimenting by both 
teachers and students will in a few years develop the most desirable 
and useful combinations of studies. The courses offered must, of 
course, include Old Testament and New Testament studies, ecclesias- 
tical history, comparative religion, the philosophy of religion, the his- 
tory of the Christian doctrines, and scientific methods of charity and 
reform. 

Finally, I value highly Dr. Harper’s recommendation of “ clinical” 
instruction. He has in mind actual observation of the moral and 
social conditions in crowded districts — observation strictly analogous 
to that of the physician at the bedside or the geologist in the field. 
His recommendation of an apprenticeship for every young graduate in 
theology is also an interesting and useful one. An active pastor in a 
city church could nowadays make good use of such apprentices. This 
recommendation naturally accompanies another of Dr. Harper’s sug- 
gestions — namely, that the theological seminary distinctly undertake 
to produce for the service of the church, not only preachers, but teach- 
ers and administrative officers for its charitable and social work. The 
seminary’s requirements would, of course, be different for these dif- 
ferent groups; but a broad elective system in the seminary would 
lend itself to the best preparation of members of any one of the 
groups. 

Dr. Harper seems to contemplate some codperation between theo- 
logical seminaries and medical schools for the production of practical 
workers in both fields. This project seems to me eminently unsafe. 
If the church is to employ medical officers, they should be men of 
medical training exclusively. The church should not become respon- 
sible for an inferior sort of medical officer. 

Every president of a university will, of course, agree with Dr. Har- 
per that the theological curriculum can best be carried on in connec- 
tion with a university, and preferably with an urban university. In no 
other way can the necessary broadening of theological education be so 
promptly and effectually brought about. 

Dr. Harper’s paper ought to be seriously considered by every 
board of trustees and every faculty of a theological school in the 
United States. CuHaRLes W. ELIoT. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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President Harper’s paper on the theological curriculum is full of 
valuable suggestions and sagacious criticisms. His mind is virile, 
eagerly observant, committed to progress, impatient of unreality. The 
helpfulness of such a mind, as a factor in educational evolution, is 
large. It challenges traditions, it disturbs quiescent routines, it 
invades the dusty security of obsolete methods. Its sturdy question- 
ing of things long taken for granted reminds one of Browning’s refer- 
ence to Luther in Paracelsus: 


His plain denial of established points 

Ages had sanctified and men supposed 

Could never be oppugned while earth was under 
And heaven above them. 


In no department of education should the frank questioning of 
methods be more welcome than in the divinity school. Ever present 
is the danger that a veil, curiously woven of natural and artificial ele- 
ments, shall be let down between the theological seminary and the 
world, separating the one from the other; and, from the point of view 
of the seminary, obstructing its sense of “the requirement of modern 
times.”” To rend this veil in twain is, we assume, the motive of Presi- 
dent Harper. This, at all events, he does, and with a two-edged 
sword, which, while it cuts through much that ought to be shorn away 
from the theological curriculum, strikes at some things which, in our 
judgment, ought resolutely to be maintained. We cannot too earnestly 
express our concurrence with President Harper in his statement of the 
ends to be held in mind if the curriculum of the theological seminary is 
to be modified in accordance “with the assured results of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy, as well as with the demands which have been 
made apparent by our common experience.” We believe that the 
work should be so adjusted as to render it attractive to the best men; 
that allowance should be made for the taste and capacity of the indi- 
vidual student ; that seminary work should encourage lifelong habits 
of study which should grow stronger from year to year; and that that 
training is demanded “which, upon the whole, will best adapt the indi- 
vidual to his environment.” Among the many suggestions and criti- 
cisms contained in President Harper’s fertile paper we wish to select 
seven for special comment, as representing the sound wisdom and 
common sense of his main position. 

Against two traditional practices of seminary life—its monastic 
seclusion and its enfeebling benefaction—the president of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago lifts up his voice in tones which should echo eastward 
and westward : 

1. Monastic seclusion is one of the most subtle perils of seminary 
life. From the animating and wholesome excitements of the university 
and the college men relapse into the restricted and hypercritical world 
of the seminary. If allowed to live apart from the world, as within a 
monastery, they run enormous risks. Petty jealousies tend to obliter- 
ate noble and sacred ambitions; scholasticism unrelieved by social 
service hardens into unspirituality; lack of contact with men of affairs 
begets strange and impossible standards of conduct. All this should 
be changed. If existing rural seminaries cannot be removed to towns, 
no new seminaries should be founded in country places. The student 
who is to give his life for men should live among men, and among 
those who are working for men. Along with his scholastic training 
should proceed his training in social and evangelistic efficiency through 
contact at short range with the great human facts of life. 

2. Enfeebling benefaction.— The noblest motives have animated the 
donors of scholarship funds to theological seminaries, but grave perils 
hover in the train of such gifts. A man’s comparative poverty ought 
not to constitute the primary ground of his eligibility to partake of 
scholarship funds. Many poor men seek to enter the ministry, but 
poverty is, in itself, no qualification for the ministry. Where such 
funds are administered as charitable gifts they tend to enfeeble the 
recipients. They differentiate the seminary unfavorably from other 
professional schools; they breed unmanly jealousies ; they imperil self- 
respect; they tempt to untruth. They should be removed from the 
eleemosynary basis and be placed upon the competitive basis. Men 
should win them by merit, not plead for them in supplicatory letters. 
This system of enfeebling benefaction cannot too soon, nor too abso- 
lutely, be broken up. ‘The ministry cannot hold its own beside other 
professions until the pauperizing of its students is brought to an end. 

In addition to his salutary protests against erroneous conditions 
still clinging to the seminary system, President Harper advocates cer- 
tain lines of progress: 

1. Larger provision for the training of teachers.— His observations 
upon this subject are most wise. Certain men have teaching gifts of 
which they may be unconscious until the strenuous theological disci- 
plines awaken those slumbering powers. For the development of such 
men provision must be made if the schools of theology are to equal in 
academic distinction the schools of medicine and of law. Special 
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opportunities should be presented to men of very high grades of intel- 
lectual power, whereby they may specialize long and under the most 
favorable conditions in their chosen departments. These opportunities 
should not be limited to residence in foreign universities. Provision 
should be made for very advanced specialization in this country, in the 
higher theological disciplines. 

2. The lengthening of the seminary course—The traditional “three 
years” should be augmented by larger and richer periods of time for 
those who will use them. The “fourth year” is essential; with a fifth, 
sixth, and seventh year made possible under an extensive scheme of 
graduate work leading to the degree of doctor in divinity. Graduate 
work should not be regarded chiefly as the opportunity for men in the 
pastorate to take a breathing spell from active toil, for the recruiting 
of their intellectual energies. Valuable as is such a function of the 
graduate curriculum, it is secondary to the major function of mature, 
comprehensive preparation for life work on the part of those who are 
to begin their ministry within the searching and exacting conditions of 
the twentieth century. The ministry in days to come is “not to be 
entered into unadvisedly or lightly.” 

3. The development of the seminar method.— The “assured results of 
modern psychology and pedagogy” contain no law more fundamental 
than the law of self-activity. From the kindergarten to the professional 
school that law is operative wherever scientific methods are recognized. 
The seminar is the highest academic illustration of self-activity. To 
deal effectively with modern problems of theology, of history, and of 
exegesis is impracticable without the seminar. 

4. University connection.— The enforced limitations of the theo- 
logical curriculum shut out the possibility of introducing science to 
the extent demanded by President Harper. But the need in this 
direction is met by university connection. Let a seminary enter into 
relations of comity with a university, Jet the use of the university privi- 
leges be restricted to men of comparatively high scholarship, let the 
university hold its theological guests strictly accountable for faithful 
work, and a vast step forward is taken in the unification of an academic 
system. 

5. Lay training.— Candidates for the ministry ought not to have a 
monopoly of the rich advantages collected in a modern seminary. 
University extension can be applied to the seminary as reasonably as 
to the university. Lay training is university extension applied to the 
seminary. One of the most urgent questions of the day relates to the 
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religious training of the young. The theory and practice of teaching 
in religious schools are far behind the theory and practice of teaching in 
secular schools. The seminary that is awake to modern requirements 
will accept as a part of its duty some system of extension lectures that 
shall provide for the systematic training of the laity as teachers in reli- 
gious schools. 

These are brief but appreciative comments on matters urged with 
singular clearness by President Harper. We could wish that his words 
might sink down into the hearts of all who have part in building the 
curricula of the many seminaries in this country. 

But we are compelled to record with equal earnestness our dissent 
from certain positions taken in this very able paper. 

1. We dissent from Dr. Harper’s contention that Hebrew should 
be made elective, and from his conclusion to that effect founded 
largely upon the neglect of Hebrew study by men in the active min- 
istry. That such neglect prevails throughout the ministry in this 
country is scarcely to be doubted. Hebrew is not the only branch of 
learning increasingly discarded by men toiling under mechanical sys- 
tems of church life that compel ministers too often to leave the Word 
of God and to serve tables. But even the voluntary neglect of the 
study of the Word of God in the original is not conclusive evidence of 
the inexpediency of requiring that study to be extensively undertaken 
in the seminary. Our contention is that the study of Hebrew is infi- 
nitely more than a linguistic exercise. It is the profound investigation 
of ore part of the Sacred Scriptures, wherein divine truth is conveyed 
through the Hebraic medium. The truth cannot be fully known by 
him who is to teach it until his mind has viewed it through the original 
medium of revelation. In the day that Hebrewis made elective it will 
be rejected by four-fifths of the men that enter the seminary; and the 
rejection of the Semitic discipline means the arrest and the decline of 
Old Testament study. 

For a short period the church would not perceive the consequences 
issuing from the decline of Old Testament study. But the logic of 
time would reveal them. We are entering an age wherein materialism 
will contend with superficial sp. -ituality for the control of the church. 
The saviors of the church will be those who are filled with the very 
life and essence of the Word of God, and who have entered through 
toil and pain and vigilance into its profoundest meanings. The doc- 
trine of expediency, which would relegate the severe study of any part 
of God’s Word to the realm of choice, making it to depend on the 
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personal inclinations of untrained youth, must, if it prevails, threaten 
the church with a deluge of utilitarianism which shall sweep out of 
sight, not sacred scholarship only, but the very landmarks of intelligent 
biblical knowledge. 

2. We must dissent also from President Harper’s doctrine of spe- 
cialization as applied to students of theology. We believe in special- 
ization as a condition of broad efficiency. We believe that seminaries 
were made for the world, not the world for seminaries, and that to 
train the ministry along traditional lines, unrelated to the imperative 
demands of modern life, is a crime against society and against the 
theological students who, thus trained, are flung out into their age 
crippled by professional malpractice. But specialization unlimited by 
antecedent obedience to prescribed routine is a questionable blessing. 
Its likeliest fruit is the one-sided life. And the ministry cannot be 
risked in the hands of one-sided men, whether they be specialists in 
administration or specialists in preaching (to employ President Har- 
per’s illustrations). Men may have special adaptations, and strong 
men do have special adaptations. Nevertheless, all who are to go 
forth as ambassadors of the one Lord Jesus Christ require to have in 
common a certain discipline in the rudiments of the Word of God, in 
the history of Christianity, in the substantial elements of belief, in the 
cardinal principles of the cure of souls. Specialization should be 
encouraged in the later year, or later years, of the course, but in the 
divinity school, as in the medical school, there is a certain amount of 
foundation work that all men must do in common. And the first year 
of the divinity school should make large requirements of the men who 
are undertaking the public ministry of Christ and the public preaching 
of the ancient and impregnable Word of God. 

3- We must also dissent from President Harper’s tendency (born 
of his noble earnestness) to overstate the backwardness of the mod- 
ern seminary to adjust itself to present-day conditions. If there 
is overstatement, it proceeds from motives that do honor to his can- 
dor and to his eagerness to promote the efficiency of the ministry. 
But we cannot agree with him when he says that, “while the envi- 
ronment of the seminary has utterly changed in this century, the semi- 
nary itself has practically remained at a standstill.” We think that 
there are seminaries moving rapidly toward readjustments in harmony 
with new requirements. There are seminaries in this country where 
monastic seclusion no longer exists, being supplanted by the active 
work of the students in the social problems of great cities; there are 
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seminaries where the enfeebling system of benefactions has been put 
away for a merit system of graded bursaries ; there are seminaries that, 
by richly endowed fellowships and by the establishment of graduate 
courses, are making special provision for the training of teachers; there 
are seminaries that exalt seminar work, that maintain university con- 
nections, that are evolving plans for lay training. 

We are, perhaps, more hopeful than President Harper, more opti- 
mistic, for the theological curriculum as it already has come to be in 
some of the seminaries; but we rejoice that his awakening and educa- 
ting paper has been written, and we believe that the discussions sug- 
gested by it will give large impulse to a forward movement already 
begun. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


The theological seminary aims at science and at skill. What 
science ? Either a knowledge of all religions, or a knowledge of a 
particular religion. What skill? The skill to apply the truths of this 
science to the problems of human life and society. It may aim to pro- 
duce both science and skill in the same pupil; or it may aim to pro- 


duce the science in some and the skill in others. 

A theological seminary might develop its curriculum from the 
point of view of comparative religion. There is a slight suggestion of 
this in President Harper’s propositions. Of course, to do this thor- 
oughly we should need to teach the Vedas and the other “sacred books 
of the East” in the original. The systematic theology arrived at would 
be a synthesis of the generic principles of all religions and the specific 
principles of the ultimate religion. ‘This is very enticing, but has an 
infinite number of difficulties, of which I may name two: (1) The 
acquisition of such a theology would be possible to very few indeed, 
and to them only after long and painful study. (2) The workers in a 
church based upon such a theology would be slaves of routine. We 
should have the old separation again. Theology would be sundered 
from life, the thought of the church from the activities of its ministry, 
and the end would be the ruin of both. 

Take, then, a narrower basis for the curriculum, the Bible. Unfor- 
tunately Protestantism forsook its magna charta. It reverted generally 
to the system of Aquinas. Only instead of the summa of doctrine for 
the church universal we had swmmas for the churches particular. Let 
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us return to the magna charta of the reformers. ‘Teach the Scriptures, 
whether in the original or not ; teach the Scriptures! Faraday under- 
stood Galvani very well, without learning Italian; intelligent men and 
women can learn the contents of the Bible without Hebrew and Greek. 
I agree with President Harper that to learn what the law and the 
prophets mean in wholesome English is far more important than a 
confused and a thoroughly inadequate knowledge of them in the ori- 
ginal. I agree, too, with his suggestion of a scientific training for 
theologians, if for no other reason than the inadequate training of our 
students in modern modes of reasoning. The old curriculum of the 
college aimed to afford both a logical and a linguistic training. It did 
not; and, therefore, perished. But the new curriculum is no better. 
No wonder that men flounder in the depths of higher criticism. Their 
logical training and their linguistic outfit are wholly inadequate for the 
problems that they confront. 

Two groups, however, seem to me sufficient: a group of students 
set apart for the severer task of investigation ; and a group of students 
in applied Christianity. I use this much-abused term in its proper 
sense: an application of the teachings of Jesus to the individual and 
the community. This involves, first of all, the acquisition of disciples, 
and, secondly, their perfection in the graces of the kingdom of Christ. 
It will require Christians to apply Christianity. And the seminary 
must train up ministers who can persuade men to become such. 

In rare cases the scholar and the practical worker may be combined. 
Men of the type of the late Dean Church are greatly needed in the 
modern church, uniting, as he did, the scholar, the thinker, the 
preacher, the pastor, and the administrator. And I dread the over- 
specialization that tends to destroy-this type. Such men will naturally 
find their place among the investigators during their student days. 
Now, to these investigators —and I would admit none to their ranks 
who lack the endowments and the training for research — to these I 
would open the entire field of theological inquiry. But the practical 
workers should be instructed only in ascertained truth and in the 
views of noted and acknowledged teachers of the gospel. The theology 
of the Scriptures should be made the center of the cognate questions 
of philosophy and science ; the anthropology of the Scriptures for cog- 
nate questions of psychology, ethics, and sociology; the historical 
development of Christianity, beginning with Judaism, the center of all 
cognate questions of history. Exegesis should support the three great 
departments of systematic, historical, and practical theology. And 
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these students of applied Christianity should be required to know 
every essential Scripture, 7. ¢., every Scripture necessary to the under- 
standing of the biblical teachings about God and Christ, the church 
and the Spirit, man and society, the nation and the world. If this 
could be done in the original, all the better. But the Protestant prin- 
ciple requires that it should be done, and done thoroughly. 

There is, however, a yet narrower basis for a curriculum which I 
prefer—a New Testament basis. I would make the curriculum Christo- 
centric; subordinating the old to the new, other religions to the 
religion of Jesus, and bringing all the sciences into captivity to Jesus 
Christ and his kingdom. ‘The present curriculum is based upon the 
theory of inspired verses, each having equal value with every other. It 
is not based upon the theory of inspired books of which Jesus Christ 
is the key. 

President Harper’s suggestions might—many of them at least 
—be adapted to this Christo-centric idea. Thus the general course 
might include New Testament history and theology; the theology and 
literature of the Old Testament in their relations to Jesus and his king- 
dom ; the history of Christ’s kingdom since its beginning at Jerusalem ; 
a study of Christ’s teachings in their relations to science, to philosophy, 
and to existing society. But all this should be in order to apply the 
science thus acquired to christianizing men and the world in which 
they live. Clinics, retreats, apprenticeship to active pastors? By all 
means, every one of them! Encouragement of special aptitudes, 
musical, medical, scientific, by means of neighboring schools? Cer- 
tainly. But I repeat, I would have two groups only, not four. I am 
willing to separate the investigator from the minister. But never the 
preacher from the pastor. The preacher’s persuasiveness and power 
(not his popularity) depend upon his acquaintance with actual life. 
We need, not men to gather crowds, but men that can gather Chris- 
tians. And the pastor requires for the work of these days an intelli- 
gence and a skill of simple speech that approach genius. As to 
electives, they might be permitted to these prospective ministers in the 
three great departments. New Testament study, though, should be 
continued throughout the course. But the topics selected should bear 
chiefly upon the urgent problems of our age. These prospective 
ministers should aim at science, only to increase their skill in dealing 
with men and communities. 

Psychology, science, literature, pedagogy should be studied some- 
where. If in the seminary, three years will not suffice. President 
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Harper’s plan involves, in its entirety, a revolution of the churches. 
Possibly the Christians of our large cities may be organized ultimately 
into great communities, demanding a varied supply of preachers, pastors, 
and musical and medical workers, all operating under a single chief. 
Just now, however, the urgent cry is for ministers in the large sense of 
the term; men who can gather and foster Christian communities ; men 
who can persuade and direct the intelligent as well as the excitable; 
men who can perceive the necessities and the opportunities of their envi- 
ronment and of their age; men who can illuminate the perplexed, and 
minister to the diseased mind; men who add to their experience 
knowledge, and who go about doing good. These the seminaries 


might and should furnish. 
CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
THE GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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THEORIES OF THE WILL IN THE HistToRY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898. Pp. viii + 353. $1.50. 


Few treatises on the will have dealt with the subject from a purely 
historical point of view. Jonathan Edwards knew but little of preced- 
ing discussions, and they had extremely small influence upon his think- 
ing. In his Freedom of the Will he makes almost no reference to them. 
Subsequent writers have very generally followed his example. Each 
new author has seemed determined to work out the problem for him- 
self without help from the past. The common histories of philosophy 
have given their chief attention to the intellectual part of man, and 
the will has been comparatively neglected. To learn what has 
been thought about the will one has been compelled to rummage 
through many a dusty tome and to disentangle the doctrine, even 
when he found it, from a portentous network of metaphysics and 
theology. 

Professor Alexander has rendered a valuable service to all investi- 
gators. His book is a sort of elementary Zeitfaden through the earlier 
history of opinions respecting man’s voluntary nature. The author 
does not expound to us his own views, although his remarks on Kant 
permit us to guess them. The volume professes to be only preliminary, 
and prepares the way for another in which we shall be treated to his 
reasonings and conclusions. Although this method may be disap- 
pointing to some, it should be welcomed by all earnest students of 
philosophy. It is the German method: before attempting a theory of 
your own, learn all that has been written upon the subject since the 
foundation of the world. 

A work of no greater compass than this could not be expected to 
deal exhaustively with any single one of the great names of which it 
treats. The array, indeed, is somewhat appalling. It includes Plato 
and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans, St. Paul, the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Episcopius, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 
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Lotze. The conceptions of will held by these writers are presented 
with varying degrees of fulness, and on the whole we cannot quarrel 
with the relative importance which Dr. Alexander has assigned to them 
respectively. In each case the treatment shows large reading, and the 
brief citations from the originals— which for the sake of the novice we 
could wish had been accompanied by English translations — are exceed- 
ingly judicious and suggestive. 

Unless this volume is to be followed by a second devoted to the 
history of the doctrine, we shall be compelled to criticise the point at 
which the author closes his account. It is difficult to understand why 
Jonathan Edwards should have been omitted from the chapter on 
“Theories of the Will in Christian Theology,” and why Lotze’s Medi- 
cinische Psychologie should be included, while such modern writers as 
Julius Miiller and Ernest Naville on the continent, Spencer, Martineau, 
Solly, Sidgwick, and Green in England, and Hazard, Whedon, James, 
Ladd, and Bowne in America, should not be mentioned. The state- 
ment that the present essay is the first of a series, and the intimation 
that recent theories of the will have been greatly influenced by the 
evolutionary philosophy, lead us to hope that our author may be 
meditating a supplementary historical account of these more modern 
views. 

The importance of the subject is well indicated in the saying of 
Augustine, ‘‘ We are nothing else than wills,” and to this conclusion 
our author himself seems to tend. It is interesting to learn that inde- 
terminism dates back to Epicurus, and that in his case materialism did 
not exclude a belief in freedom. Until recent times, indeed, it may be 
said that only the knights-errant in theology and philosophy, like 
Duns Scotus, Episcopius, and Berkeley, have been indeterminists. But 
the growing sense of personality which naturally results from the Chris- 
tian revelation has made not only tenable, but necessary, the mainte- 
nance of a doctrine of freedom against which our fathers would have 
fought as utterly inconsistent with the sovereignty of God. With 
Reid, Kant, and Lotze, we must modify our conceptions of causality 
so as to leave room for human self-determination, responsibility, and 
guilt; and our author says well that we must return to Kant, yet must 
at the same time do Kant’s work over again so as to reconcile reason 
and understanding. Kant certainly approaches the truth when he 
criticises the determinism of Leibnitz as conceding to man only the 
freedom of the turnspit, which directs its own movements when it is 
once wound up. 
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In our judgment the modern conception of nature as the present 
manifestation of an infinite mind and will furnishes the key to the 
problem of freedom. If nature itself is the expression of freedom, 
then nature cannot give evidence against freedom. Personality is itself 
freedom, and our freedom alone reveals to us our personality. So far 
Kant has testified to the truth. He has only obscured the truth when, 
in his third antinomy, he has set over against his thesis the antithesis : 
“There is no freedom, but everything in the world happens according 
to the laws of nature.” The laws of nature are only the regular work- 
ings of freedom. 

There is no conflict between the phenomenal and the noumenal, 
nor is freedom only noumenal. Will is the only cause, whether nou- 
menal or phenomenal, and in knowing the phenomenal we know the 
noumenal also. In the words of James Martineau: ‘The whole illu- 
sion of Necessity springs from the attempt to fling out, for contempla- 
tion in the field of Nature, the creative new beginnings centered in 
personal subjects that transcend it;”’ or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, the attempt to reduce the unique and initiatory acts of will to the 
category of regularity and order. 

The subject is important because of its relations both to science 
and to religion. Biedermann, the German theologian, has indicated 
the tendency of nodern thought when he writes: “ Everything is mira- 
cle —therefore faith sees God everywhere; nothing is miracle — there- 
fore science sees God nowhere.” It is the same thing as to say that 
science and theology are but different aspects of the same series of 
events—the one looking upon the series from below, the other from 
above. The more we study nature, the more shall we discover will, 
and that, too, a will that is free. If Dr. Alexander will now give us a 
second volume in which are described Jonathan Edwards and the 
way in which his determinism has played into the hands of modern 
agnosticism and materialism, together with the rising tide of ethical 
thought which has made the view of Edwards no longer tenable, he 
can then with a good conscience proceed to state in a third volume 
his own philosophy of the will. Mic labor, hoc opus est. Yet so 
good a beginning as is the present volume would promise a good 
ending. 

Aucustus H. STRONG. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Tue First PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. An Edition and Trans- 
lation of the Remaining Fragments of the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, together with a Translation of the more 
important accounts of their opinions contained in the early 
epitomes of their works. By ARTHUR FarrBANnks. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. vii+ 300. $2. 


THE rapid growth of interest in the problems of philosophy which 
has marked the last two decades of academic life in America has 
naturally been attended by a quickened interest in the history of philo- 
sophic thought. In this movement Greek philosophy has received its 
full share of attention, and is now made the subject of courses of under- 
graduate study in nearly all colleges and universities. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Not only is a thorough knowledge of Greek 
philosophy absolutely essential to an understanding of the develop- 
ment of medizval and modern speculation, but Greek philosophy pos- 
sesses also a unique value as an introduction to the study of the subject. 
The types of philosophic thought, both ethical and metaphysical, are 
here exhibited with a simplicity and clearness nowhere equaled. The 
beginner can move in this field with comparative ease at a time when 
he would quite lose his way in the complex systems of modern thought. 
And it is not merely to the great period of Plato and Aristotle or to the 
post-Aristotelian schools that one turns for material of instruction. 
The pre-Socratic thinkers also are seen to constitute an essential 
moment in the development of European speculation. They grappled 
with the real problems of philosophy, seeking, as they did, to penetrate 
beneath appearance to reality, and to view the world-order sud specie 
aternitatis. 

Students of early Greek philosophy have been chiefly indebted to 
the Germans for those philologico-historical investigations on which 
alone can be based a valid interpretation. The monumental work of 
Zeller, the critical studies of Diels, as they appear in his Doxographi 
Greci, voluminous contributions by other writers who have devoted 
themselves to this period, as well as many articles in the Archiv fir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, constitute a rich mine of wealth from 
which the student may draw. In addition to these sources may be 
mentioned Tannery’s Sctence helléne, published in 1887, and Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy, which appeared in 1892, and which offers, 
together with an extended exposition, an English translation of the 
chief fragments. 

In the present volume Mr. Fairbanks has supplemented the last- 
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mentioned work in several important particulars. He presents to the 
reader (a) the Greek text of the fragments, accompanied by a transla- 
tion; (4) the translation of the most important passages in Plato and 
Aristotle which relate to the pre-Socratics; and (¢) translations from 
the epitomes of the doxographists. The student is thus offered in the 
body of the work the materials for a study at first hand of the develop- 
ment of the early Greek systems of philosophy. In an extended 
appendix an excellent account of the sources is given, with a critical 
estimate of their relative values. Finally, the volume is equipped with 
elaborate indices of sources, and of subjects both in Greek and English. 
No pains have been spared to make the book a convenient and service- 
able one. 

The philosophers treated are Thales, Anaximander, Anaximines, 
Heracleitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, the Pytha- 
goreans, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. It will be observed that no 
account whatever is taken of the atomists. The reasons for this omis- 
sion are doubtless our lack of knowledge concerning Leucippus, whose 
very existence has been doubted, and the fact that Democritus’ birth, 
as Diels has shown, cannot be placed earlier than 460 B. C., while his 
theory of knowledge shows such clear traces of sophistic influence as 
to warrant one in excluding him from the earlier period. But it is 
practically certain that the atomic theory existed, in outline at least, 
before the time of Democritus. If Leucippus was not its author, some- 
one else was. In the absence of any other credible founder of the 
school, and in view of the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
both of whom regard him as the real originator of the system, one 
wishes that Mr. Fairbanks had included Leucippus in his treatment, 
and given us the interesting passages that relate to his speculations. 
This would have rounded out the treatment of the pre-sophistic period 
and completed the survey of the various attempts to mediate between 
the opposing systems of Parmenides and Heracleitus. 

In attempting an estimate of the author’s success one must recog- 
nize the nature of the task which he had set himself. This was mainly 
philological, and he has discharged it with painstaking scholarship. 
The result is a generally satisfactory text of the fragments and a quite 
literal translation. The chief defects are a certain lack of literary 
quality and a failure to give a spirited reproduction of the philosoph- 
ical content of some passages. In these respects he is often less happy 
than Mr. Burnet (not “Burnett,” as frequently appears in the text). 
As an illustration of the difference one may compare the translations 
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of Heracleitus, Frag. 4: xaxol pdptupes avOpuirow. dpbaApol Kai dra, 
BapBapovs Wuxas éxovrwv. Mr. Fairbanks renders: ‘“ Eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses for men, since their souls lack understanding” (pp. 24, 
25). Mr. Burnet translates: ‘‘ Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men, 
if they have souls that understand not their language.” This render- 
ing most happily reproduces the philosophical meaning, which is that 
for true knowledge one must appeal, not to the senses, but to reason, 
their judge and arbiter. The point of view of Frag. 13—décwv dypors 


axon pdOnors, Tatra ey mpotiwew— appears to be similar. I think Mr. 


Fairbanks quite misses the mark in rendering, “‘What can be seen, 
heard, and learned, this I prize” (p. 27). As it stands, without the 
interrogative form which Schuster gives it, it may be translated: “I 
prize these things above what can be seen, heard, and learned by 
report.”” This not only gives zpotiéw its proper force, but also yields 
a meaning in consonance with Heracleitus’ scorn for the kind of 
knowledge that depends upon sense-perception or traditional and 
popularly accepted views. Among infelicities in the English render- 
ing of other fragments of Heracleitus may be mentioned “bad art” for 
Kaxotexvinv (17, p. 20), “bending back” for wadtvrporos (45, p. 37), 
“one which is divine” for évds tod Oefov (g1, p. 47), “a wall” for 
teixeos (100, p. 47), and “to whomever they go mad and share the 
revel” for drew paivovrat kai AnvaiLovor (127, p. 53). In the text of 
Xenophanes, Frag. 5, it seems difficult to justify the adopted reading 
éo6jra as preferable to aicOyow. It is not an easy matter to translate 
Parmenides satisfactorily, but a stronger sense of the rights of the 
English reader to clear-cut and perspicuous sentences would have 
aided in the task. In Anaxagoras (6, p. 241) one reads: “ But noth- 
ing different is like anything else, but in whatever object there are the 
most, each single object is and was most distinctly these things.” This 
surely gives the impression of something either untranslated or utterly 
untranslatable. But not to multiply examples of what sometimes seems 
a slavish and indefensible literalism, the book is, in spite of all defects, 
a most important contribution to philosophical literature, and is not 
likely soon to be superseded. It will prove a boon to many teachers 
and students who, not content to take their interpretations of the early 
Greek philosophers at second hand, desire to construct them for them- 
selves out of the actually existing remains of the classical world. 
WaLTER G. EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Spinoza IN DEUTSCHLAND. Gekrdnte Preisschrift. Von Dr. Max 
GrunwaLD. Berlin: Calvary & Co., 1897. Pp. iv+38o. 
M. 7.20. 


Tuis book certainly quickens the modern interest in statistics. It 
comprises in all three hundred eighty closely printed pages, of which 
eighteen are given to a preface and ninety-seven to notes, biblio- 
graphies, index, etc., and within these limits it treats individually, 
under separate headings, the Spinozism or anti-Spinozism of one 
hundred three persons and collectively the relations to Spinoza of 
more than a dozen groups or schools. To each separate heading 
an average of a little over two pages has been allowed, but such as 
Mosheim, Rappolt, Stolle, Brucke, Arnold, Jean Paul, Haeckel, and 
Geiger get only a few lines, some only three or four, while Leibnitz 
gets seven pages, Edelmann over twelve, Herder over six, Goethe 
nearly ten, Schiller six, Kant over five, Fichte six, Auerbach four, 
Schleiermacher six, Schelling over eighteen, Hegel nine, Herbart over 
two, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann about six each, and Nietzsche 
about three. And as to the number of references and quotations, 
suffice it to say that this is very large, and with all the other signs gives 
evidence of a prodigious amount of reading and research. 

Judged more internally —although statistics are not altogether 
superficial-— Dr. Grunwald’s Pretsschrif¢t is an unusually successful bit 
of just such investigation as competition for a prize is likely to bring 
forth, having alike the merits and the defects of such a competition. 
Thus, it realizes the still vigorous, although, according to some, the 
now passing, ideal of thoroughly working a particular field hitherto 
untouched, or at least only very superficially gone over; and it is also 
an intelligent as well as a faithful research. Although at times, as 
might be expected under all the circumstances, Spinozism seems to 
have been confused with the mere mention of the philosopher’s name 
or use of his terms, in the main the understanding of the book is much 
deeper. Its historical sense is good ; its perspective is fairly true, as 
the figures above will show; its appreciation of Spinoza himself is 
above any dependence on mere method and jargon, from which so 
many writers on Spinoza have not been able to free themselves; and, 
as still further evidence of its intelligence, it both seems and is timely, 
Spinoza’s monistic philosophy being in remarkable sympathy with 
some of the strongest tendencies of current thought. 

But that good historical sense and accurate perspective may be 
faults as well as virtues in a book is true in general, and is conspicu- 
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ously true of Dr. Grunwald’s investigation, which is, as implied 
already, too objective, or, let us say, too “scientific.” It is seriously 
lacking in spontaneity. To explore a new field, however accurately 
and completely, is not the end, although it may be the beginning or 
forerunner, of originality. Committees on prize essays, like committees 
examining for the doctor’s degree, are naturally, or necessarily, prone 
to confuse originality with accuracy of method and newness of material, 
but originality is always something more, and this something more is 
just what Dr. Grunwald has failed to realize. The very objectivity of 
his science has made it phenomenalistic. So, although faithful and 
“scientifically” successful, and also although wholly bound neither to 
the conventional understanding of Spinozism nor to the purely 
philosophical field of its influence, the research, Spinoza in Deutschland, 
is disappointing. At least it must disappoint any who really believe 
in Spinoza ; not perhaps in the letter, but in the spirit, of that saying 
which Dr. Grunwald has quoted on his title-page: ‘‘Non dico me 
optimam invenisse philosophiam, sed veram me intelligere scio.” Well 
written and very much more readable than most books that have so 
many divisions and headings, it is still only a contribution to material 
science; it is not a contribution, or at least not a direct contribution, to 
thought. 

In the preface we are told that the judges who ‘“crowned”’ the 
research found in it “ eine vollstandige Geschichte des Spinozismus in 
Deutschland,” accomplished through the greatest industry and maturest 
judgment. Especially have they recognized and appreciated that the 
author has included in his work, not only the philosophers, but even 
the poets, “einen Grillparzer, Lenau u. s.w.” But this extension 
of the field, while it does imply some freedom from the letter of 
Spinozism, does not in itself save the book from the criticism here 
made upon it, and the judges themselves seem to have felt the diffi- 
culty that we feel, although they expressed themselves from a different 
standpoint. Thus they objected to the author treating Spinozism as a 
known quantity. ‘Als ein schwerwiegender Fehler . . .. muss es 
bezeichnet werden, dass die Lehre Spinozas als bekannt vorausgesetzt 
wird, so dass die Arbeit sofort i medias res geht.” At this time, when 
in so many ways there is a return to Spinoza, and with the return 
discovery and reinterpretation, to take him and his philosophy for 
granted, to give less than ten pages (pp. 4-13) in answer to the 
question, ‘Wer war und was lehrte Spinoza ?”’ was, indeed, a serious 
mistake, putting the author’s critical discussions quite in the air and 
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greatly intensifying the phenomenalistic character of the work as a 
whole. Forsooth, is Spinozism so fixed a quantity that the study of 
its history in Germany is to have no enlightening effect upon it ? Are 
the German poets and philosophers not also interpreters? Finally, 
then, although Dr. Grunwald has shown us so well that Spinoza 
has made a mark in Germany far more widely and deeply than even 
his most devoted friends have imagined, and although he has told us 
very fully who the men influenced were, he has not done a philoso- 
pher’s complete duty to Spinozism itself. Spinoza has made his mark, 
and the present day is peculiarly interested in Spinozism ; but seriously, 
who was Spinoza and what did he teach ? 


ALFRED H. LLoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Diz WELTANSCHAUUNG EINES MODERNEN CHRISTEN. Von C. A. 
FRIEDRICH. Leipzig: Verlag von W. Friedrich, 1898. Pp. 
viii + 255. M. 4. 


Tue author holds that a “modern” Christian cannot adopt the 
view of the world which prevailed in the Middle Ages. He is obliged 


to transform it so that it may harmonize with the established results of 
recent investigations. The traditional views are received with skepti- 
cism by the thinker; hence they are subjected to severe tests in order 
to make them authenticate themselves. The author does not take up 
historical and biblical criticism, but confines his investigation to the 
demands made on Christian faith by natural science. “I should 
regard myself fortunate if my book helped to reconcile modern thought 
and the old faith in an invisible world with which the visible is con- 
nected, from which it proceeds, and to which it returns. It is innate 
for man to believe that, although the earth is his mother, he yet has 
something in himself which emanated not from his mother, but from 
some other source, and that therefore this other source must exist.” 
Natural science strives to overcome the dualism which sees differ- 
ent essences in mind and matter. But the monism at which it aims 
cannot be satisfied with materialism. The hypothesis that matter is 
ultimate fails to explain the universe. Matter must be endowed with 
all the qualities which exist in mind in order to interepret man; but 
with this endowment it ceases to be what we call matter. The higher 
can proceed from the lower only if the lower contains the higher. 
The substance or force which explains the universe must contain 
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potentially all that appears in that universe during the process of evo- 
lution. 

Empirical investigation is not ultimate for the intellect. Science 
cannot but admit that certain forces are at work behind the phenomena 
witnessed, forces whose conditions of operation are in part known 
(natural laws), but whose essence is unknown. “Behind what we see 
something exists which we do not see.” Unless this is so, whence the 
tendency of natural objects to develop? Rejecting dualism, how 
are we to conceive the substance in which inheres the power to develop 
the universe? He answers that we do not have the primitive sub- 
stance either in the body of man or in his spirit; that which is primi- 
tive consists of that which is identical in both, which they have in 
common. This he calls “life,” using life in the general sense which 
makes all that exists partake of it. All that is has life, but all objects 
do not have an equal share of life. 

This primitive substance, primitive power, primitive life, is God. 
He is personal. From him all life proceeds, to him all life returns. 
He posits other individualities and personalities, and gives them an 
existence in a measure independent of himself. Beings made in the 
likeness of God have the power of self-determination. It is thus evi- 
dent that, while all life comes from God, we have neither a pantheism 


like the system of Spinoza, nor the reign of absolute necessity, as in 
the case of materialism. 


It would require too much space to follow the author in the process 
of developing all being from the original Life. He everywhere accepts 
what science has demonstrated; then he aims to show that there is 
still a place for God, for religious faith and aspiration, and for the 
hope of immortality. Man’s religious tendencies in all stages of culture 
must be accounted for no less than natural phenomena. ‘The author’s 
presuppositions, of course, lie beyond the realm of demonstration ; but 
so do those of materialists. Those of the author have the advantage 
of explaining the facts, which those of materialism do not. The 
volume is largely speculative, and from the nature of the case must be ; 
but the conclusions and demands of science are everywhere considered. 

The volume closes with three chapters which are an appeal to make 
education subserve the highest interests of man. Science has too 
much ignored the nature and claims of humanity, and has promoted the 
anti-religious trend. The church, the author thinks, is too much 
involved in the beliefs of the Middle Ages to meet the intellectual 
demands of the times. Cannot the state give the enlightenment 
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needed, and uplift humanity to the attainment of its goal? Unless 
the universities cxalt man instead of promoting agnosticism and athe- 
ism, revolution seems unavoidable. ‘‘ Reform or revolution” is the 
alternative. ‘The reform must begin with the universities. The edu- 
cation and character of the ‘upper classes’? must be better, and these 
classes must themselves become Christian, or the social problem will 
not be solved in a humane way. “Our universities do not train men 
who know what they ought to do and what they want. This is our 
curse. Hence the political and social distraction.’”’ Education should 
aim to enable man to attain his destiny, which destiny is not in mate- 
rial things, but in God. “Everywhere ferment. Everywhere evi- 
dences of the dawning of anewera. The old notions are fading away. 
Whoever loves his people and believes in the exalted destiny of 
humanity and of the human personality ought to do his part in sub- 
stituting for the vanishing beliefs new and abiding ones, permeated 
throughout with the truth.” 

The volume is to be commended particularly to those whose faith 
has been shaken by the materialistic trend in science. It does not 
give a new scientific basis for religious faith, but it gives convincing 
evidence that for man natural science is not ultimate, but a faith which 
springs from his nature and satisfies the demands of his intellect and 
his heart. 


J. H. W. SruckENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY, in Their Final Conflict. 
By SamuEL J. ANDREws. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1898. Pp. 356. $2. 


For over thirty years students of the New Testament have been 
using Zhe Life of Our Lord upon Earth, by Samuel J. Andrews, and 
whatever comes from that writer’s pen deserves the candid attention of 
Christian scholars. His new book is ample in learning, and written in 
the calm, dispassionate style of one whose conclusions are fixed and 
irrevocable. Yet not since Nordau’s Degeneration was put into Eng- 
lish dress have American students been presented withso sweeping and 
relentless an indictment of the entire fabric of modern civilization. 
Here is pessimism, not as a mood, but as a settled principle, ground- 
ing itself in obscure passages of Scripture, frankly deploring all modern 
education, literature, science, and art, seeing the entire world on the 
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down grade, and having no hope save in the catastrophic ending of the 
world-order by the visible advent of our Lord. 

The great evil of our time, he declares, is the modern pantheistic 
philosophy. This philosophy has led inevitably to the doctrine of the 
divine immanence, which is a virtual denial of human sinfulness; it 
leads thus to the deification of humanity, and to the multitudinous 
errors of modern biblical criticism, modern science, and modern litera- 
ture. Of modern biblical study the writer says: “It is a striking illus- 
tration of the separation between the Head and the church, that after 
eighteen centuries its scholars are going back to the records of his 
earthly life to find out who he was!” He declares Godet’s preliminary 
discussions in his commentary on John to be mischievous, for “ the 
natural effect is to awaken doubts in our minds.”” ‘Almost any mod- 
ern commentary is an illustration of the critical spirit of the times, 
and of the perplexity which it brings to the common reader.”’ Mod- 
ern science, he affirms, is directly preparing the way for Anti-Christ. 
It exalts unchanging law, whereas “the only permanent law we know 
is that of change —a perpetual flux.” Modern literature is full of the 
dangerous spirit of democracy, “ which makes humanity the center of 
allthought.” It leads directly to Christian socialism, which aims at 
improving man’s condition on this earth. Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, as well as all the novelists of the century, exalt humanitarianism 
above Christianity, and the periodical press even “accepts the prin- 
ciple that whatever a man thinks he may express.” 


And this process will not be arrested by any human effort. ‘The 
supremacy of Satan, as the prince and god of this world, will continue 
to the end.” ‘Literature must take on itself more and more an anti- 


Christian character.” ‘The growth of democracy serves to prepare 
the way of the Anti-Christ.” ‘We hear many voices crying out against 
the subjection of woman to man.” The Parliament of Religions, the 
polychrome Bible, the Salvation Army, and the civic church are omi- 
nous signs of the times. The vaunted “sbrotherhood of the nations”’ 
will probably have Anti-Christ as its head. 

The reader will find in this carefully written volume the extreme 
premillennarian view set forth with a wealth of quotation, and with that 
logical relentlessness which renders the theory impregnable to some 
minds, and incredible to others. Every chapter teems with citations, 
but scarcely a single author is mentioned save in condemnation, not 
one tendency in modern Christianity is approved, not one writer or 
worker_of the nineteenth century is named as truly representing Chris- 
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tianity, and the entire horizon is shrouded in a horror of great darkness. 
The writer has done substantial service in showing the necessary 
sequences of a certain system of scriptural interpretation. 

W. H. P. Faunce. 


GREATER NEw York, N. Y. 





Die FUNF MEGILLOTH. Erklart von KARL BuppE, ALFRED BER- 
THOLET, G. WILDEBOER. (=‘ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament,” Lieferung 6.) Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1898. Pp. xxiv-+202. Subscriptionspreis M. 2.70; 
Einzelpreis M. 4. 


THE scope and purpose of this new commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment are set forth in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY for 1898, 
pp. 658 ff., where the volume on Proverbs is reviewed. The present 
volume contains Canticles, by Budde; Ruth, by Bertholet; Lamenta- 
tions, by Budde: Ecclesiastes and Esther, by Wildeboer. Each book 
is provided with a brief introduction and a compendious commentary. 

Canticles is treated by Budde along the lines indicated by his 
article in the ew World, March, 1894. His view is that the book is 
a collection of wedding songs parallel to those still sung in Syria. 
This implies the rejection of all attempts at a dramatic understanding, 
and naturally of all attempts at allegorical interpretation. The intro- 
duction here given, after discussing the place of the book in the canon, 
sets forth the author’s theory. Of an allegorical purpose on the part 
of the author he finds not the slightest trace, but he gives in outline 
the history of interpretation in this direction. So at greater length he 
recounts the dramatic hypotheses. His own view is not far from that 
of Herder and Reuss. The Solomonic authorship is given up. Lin- 
guistic indications point to a late date, probably the Greek period. 

The exposition seems to -give all that is necessary to the under- 
standing of the text—so far as it can be understood. The author 
emends freely on conjecture, but apparently with judgment. 

In the introduction to Ruth, Bertholet discusses the age and pur- 
pose of the book. The former is found to be “relatively late,” 
apparently post-exilic. The purpose is to defend the foreign mar- 
riages which were the subject of controversy in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The exposition gives the reviewer little to remark, except 
that it meets all reasonable expectations. 
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Budde, at the opening of the next part, discusses the form and con- 
tents of Lamentations, and proceeds to the tradition as to its author- 
ship. This tradition, in its earliest form (2 Chron. 35:25), attributes 
only one &na to Jeremiah, the rest being assigned to the singers and 
songstresses (if the word be allowed). Internal evidence does not 
favor even so much authorship on the part of Jeremiah. The point of 
view is throughout quite different from his. Chaps. 2 and 4, however, 
were written by someone (apparently one of Zedekiah’s officers) who 
was eyewitness of the fall of Jerusalem. The other parts of the book 
are later. A separate introduction is provided for each chapter, point- 
ing out its characteristic marks. 

Professor Wildeboer is already favorably known by his works on 
Old Testament introduction, and by the commentary on Proverbs in 
this same series. The position he takes in regard to the book of 
Ecclesiastes is sufficiently known from these works. He here dates it 
about 200 B.C. In describing the book he declines to share Renan’s 
admiration on one hand, or to class it with the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer on the other. ‘Not a harmonious whole, not a product of log- 
ical thinking, but the honest confession of an earnest man who doubts 
much that others unreflectingly believe, but who will not give up his 
childhood’s faith’ —this is his description of the book. The current 
optimism which shows itself in the Proverbs is not shared by Koheleth. 
He is unaffected by the extravagant Messianic expectations which are 
reflected in the Jewish apocalypses. His reading of history taught him 
to look for nothing new under the sun. Yet he is not an atheist or a 
materialist. In his struggle with the problems of the universe he still 
holds that God is righteous, and that in due time he will act as judge. 

The same author gives us the exposition of Esther, which, he says, 
was written with the purpose of explaining the feast of Purim and of 
enforcing its observance. The feast itself was probably borrowed from 
the Babylonians (not the Persians, as heretofore supposed), and the 
legend which explains it is an old Babylonian myth converted to Hebra- 
ism. Esther is Ishtar, Mordecai is Marduk. Their enemy, Haman, 
reminds one of an Elamitic god, Humman, naturally the enemy of 
Marduk. The deposed Vashti also appears (or her name appears) in 
Elamitic mythology. The details may be read in our author’s intro- 
duction. They come primarily from Professor Jensen, who will proba- 
bly publish his theory in full before long. The outline already given 
makes us desire more. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Das DeuTERoNoMiIuM. Ubersetzt und erklart von Lic. Dr. 
CARL STEUERNAGEL, Privatdozent der Theologie in Halle a. 
S. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. xiii 
+130. M. 3.20. (= ‘“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” herausgegeben von Dr. W. Nowack, ord. Prof. d. 
Theol. in Strassburg im Elsass. I. Abtheilung: Die histo- 
rischen Biicher, 3. Band, 1. Theil.) 


In writing this commentary on Deuteronomy, Dr. Steuernagel is 
upon familiar ground. His two treatises, Der Rahmen des Deutero- 
nomiums, 1894, and Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, 1896,' 
have introduced him to the world of scholars, and this new work will 
undoubtedly serve to enhance his reputation. The commentary 
proper is concise, and yet sufficiently full to explain most of the points 
upon which the ordinary student would need light. It is an occasion 
for thankfulness that the space at the disposal of the author did not 
permit him to introduce long-drawn-out etymological discussions, nor 
to seek to controvert the opinions of his predecessors. The monumental 
work of Dillmann will not be displaced by this new book, but there can 
be no doubt that, with its generally lucid style, its freedom from 
parentheses and references to the views of other authorities, and its 
moderate price withal, this commentary will win for itself a place in 
the field of Old Testament science. 

In the translation which accompanies the commentary the author 
has succeeded in turning the Hebrew into good idiomatic German. 
In his treatment of the text he adopts a large nuinber of what seem to 
us uncalled-for emendations, on the authority chiefly of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and of the Septuagint. For the difficult passage in 32: 5, 
for which Driver could do no better than to follow Oettli and render, 
“Corruptly has dealt toward him — not his sons are their blemish — a 
twisted and crooked generation,” our author reads with Samaritan and 
LXX, ova "22 ‘35 ND snmw, and then by cutting out NX, which is 
only a variant of 5, he secures the very satisfactory translation : 
“Gefrevelt haben gegen ihn die Schandlichen, etc.” The suggestion 
that in the obscure passage 18:84 we should read by o-""5"3 725 
nmiaksn “ausgenommen Gédtzenpriester samt den Totenbeschwérern,” 
is also ingenious and worthy of mention. 

Questions of geography, archeology, and biblical theology receive 
but slight consideration. In this respect the book is much less valuable 


*Sce AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, April, 1897, pp. 386--9. 
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than Driver’s commentary, and even with the limited space at his dis- 
posal our author might have made a more useful book if he had been 
willing to curtail his discussions of minute literary analysis and to 
devote more space to these important topics. 

But it is perhaps unfair to criticise the book at this point, for it is 
plain that both commentary and introduction have been written to set 
forth and defend the author’s views as to the origin and composition 
of the book of Deuteronomy, and its relation to the historical and 
religious development of the Jewish people. 

In the long introduction’ the author gives a comprehensive state- 
ment of his views and of his reasons for them, and in the commentary 
itself applies his principles, and sets forth the results of his analysis, 
by the employment of no less than eight different kinds of type in the 
translation. His thesis is that the deuteronomic law-book upon which 
the reform of Josiah was based is not a unity, but that it is the result 
of a process of growth extending over more than half a century. ‘The 
clue to the analysis of this deuteronomic law-book, 4 : 44—30: 20, is fur- 
nished by the use, now of the second person singular, now of the second 
person plural, as forms of direct address, in the introductory chaps. 5-11. 
On the basis of this distinction these chapters may be divided into two 
parts, each of which furnishes an introduction to a distinct body of laws. 
In the introduction which uses the second singular (Sg.), Moses is rep- 
resented as prefacing his promulgation of the law by a hortatory address 
to the people when they were on the point of crossing the Jordan, urging 
them to continue faithful in their service of Jehovah. The same 
author also supplemented the law with an address in which blessings 
were promised for obedience and curses were threatened for disobedi- 
ence. The introduction in which the second person plural (PI.) is 
used represents Moses as telling the people how he came to be the 
recipient of the divine laws, and as warning them against idolatry. 
According to this author the address was delivered at Horeb shortly 
after the command to leave Horeb had been received. 

Each of these introductions has its own body of laws, but while 
those of Sg. are comparatively homogeneous and use throughout 
the second person singular, those of Pl. use now the second person 
plural, now the second person singular, and sometimes have no 
formula of address. ‘The nucleus of both of these collections is to be 
found in the law demanding the centralization of worship (chap. 12), 


?xlii, not lxii, pages, as the transposition of x and | on the last page of the intro- 
duction makes it read. 
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which is probably a recapitulation of an edict of Hezekiah, whose 
recorded efforts to reform the cult (2 Kings 18:4) are regarded as 
historical; the law with regard to the treatment of an inciter to idola- 
try ; the law as to the court of last resort ; and, finally, the law in regard 
to the cities of refuge. This primary collection which appears in 
the recensions of both Sg. and Pl. is regarded as having been com- 
posed probably at the suggestion of Hezekiah. It was taken up 
and worked over and largely supplemented by Sg., a writer living 
about 690 B.C., or at any rate in the reign of Manasseh. At about 
the same time this collection was united with a distinct body of laws 
dealing with family relations into a collection called the laws of the 
“elders,” from the frequent mention of the city elders. These laws of 
the elders were taken up by PI., an author living about 670 B.C., 
and united with a number of other laws, among them being certain 
war laws, and “abomination” oracles. Still later, probably about 650 
B. C., these laws, with their introductions and conclusions, were united 
by a redactor of the reform party into one book. Owing to adverse 
circumstances it was not promulgated at the time, but was laid away in 
the temple and lost, to be discovered at a later date by Hilkiah and 
made the basis of the reforms of Josiah. 

After the reform of Josiah, but before the exile, this law-book (D*) 
was provided with a historical narrative describing the last days and 
death of Moses (D7). In the course of time it was united with the 
Hexateuch document known as JE, and still later, in the days after 
the exile, this consolidated document was united with P. During these 
years, and especially in consequence of the union with other documents, 
Deuteronomy was being gradually enlarged until it assumed the form 
in which we now have it. Apart from the Decalogue, two of the most 
important independent addresses are the Song and Blessing of Moses. 
The Song originated in the days of Deutero-Isaiah, but was provided 
with an introduction, 31: 16-22, 24-30, and a conclusion, 32 : 44-47, 
after the close of the exile, and incorporated in the book of Deuteron- 
omy. The Blessing, 33 : 1-29, consists of an introduction, vss. 2-5, a 
conclusion, vss. 26—29, and the blessing proper, vss. 6-25. This bles- 
sing was written in the northern kingdom in the days of Jeroboam II. 
After the exile, however, vss. 2-5 and 26-29, which originally formed 
one psalm, were separated from each other and made to serve as intro- 
duction and conclusion respectively to the blessing. In this form it 
was inserted probably after the time of Rp. in the book of Deuteronomy. 

As a result of Steuernagel’s labors, we are led to the conclusion, 
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therefore, that the document D or D* is not essentially a unity, as has 
usually been supposed, but is rather a collection of the productions of a 
school of reformers. 

The relationship of the various documents is not considered at 
length in this book, as the introduction to the Hexateuch is to appear 
in connection with the commentary on Joshua. But the order of doc- 
uments which is fast becoming traditional, viz., JE, D, P, is assumed. 
Our author is of the opinion that the Decalogue did not form a part of 
the original deuteronomic law-book, but that it is a later composition 
which was afterward inserted in Deuteronomy and copied from Deu- 
teronomy in Exodus. He also holds that the “book of the Covenant,” 
as a literary document, was unknown to D', and is inclined to believe 
that the resemblance between the laws of Sg. and the laws collected in 
Ex., chap. 34, is due to the fact that the authors of the two collections 
were familiar with the same customs. It cannot be determined whether 
Sg. used J or E or JE as the authority for his account of the wanderings, 
but it is insisted that both Pl. and D* knew and used E and E alone. 

The concluding portion of the introduction is a valuable table of 
the vocabulary and peculiar idioms of the book of Deuteronomy. The 
author has made a list of no less than eighty-nine words which are used 
either alone or in connection with other words in certain set phrases. 
This table with its references is very full, and the attempt is made in it 
to classify the various usages of Sg., Pl.,D’,and R. Steuernagel asserts, 
it is true, that he regards the linguistic argument as of only secondary 
value, but there is no doubt that in more than one case this argument 
has been the determining one in his analysis. 

There is unquestionably a strong attraction about this theory which 
shows us the deuteronomic law growing up, as it were, under our very 
eyes, and if we had any external evidence that Sg. and PI. were actual 
men, or that these various collections grew up as the result of the for- 
mulation of royal edicts and prophetic and priestly discussions, it 
might be possible to believe that later additions which are left entirely 
unaccounted for to the amount of between 150 and 160 verses, or about 
one-sixth of the whole book, were made by many unknown and irre- 
sponsible copyists. But when we have only the finished work, we 
must confess that we are unequal to the strain which is put upon our 
imagination. Furthermore, the very difficulty of making the decision 
between Sg. and P]., and the not infrequent resort to the theory of 
interpolations to account for the presence particularly of Pl. in Sg. sec- 
tions, taken together with the fact that, with the exception of the law 
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with regard to the centralization of worship, nearly every law which is 
assigned to the Pl. collection which has the formula of address at all 
has the address in the second person singular, do not increase our 
confidence in the correctness of the theory. The analysis of 17 :8-13 
must suffice to illustrate the violent methods which must sometimes be 
employed. ‘To Pl. are assigned 8a, 9, with the exception of the refer- 
ence to the Levitical priests, 11@% 4, 12, omitting the reference to the 
priests who stand before Jehovah ; to Sg. 84, 104. According to Sg. 
the court of last resort is the central sanctuary, according to Pl. it is 
the judge, probably the judge xar’ éoxnv, the king. As a result of the 
process of amalgamation and redactional glosses, two laws which seem 
to be mutually contradictory are united into one law, which is usually 
interpreted as presupposing “a supreme tribunal composed partly of 
Levitical priests, partly of lay judges.” 

But whatever may be thought of our author’s theory as to the origin 
of the book, we gladly acknowledge that he has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject, and hope that he and others who shall be stimu- 
lated by his example may lead us nearer to the solution of the problem. 

It only remains to add that the book is admirably printed, and, with 
the exception of a few slips in citations, and the dropping of the 5 
before ps5 on p. 119, 1. 8 from the bottom, is unusually free from 
typographical errors. WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dik SprvcHeE. Uebersetzt und erklart von Lic. Dr. W. FRANKEN- 
BERG. PREDIGER UND HOHESLIED. Uebersetzt und erklart 
von Dr. THEOL. C. SIEGFRIED. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. iv+170andiv+ 126. M.6. (=‘ Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament,’ herausgegeben von Dr. 
Theol. A. Nowack, ord. Prof. der Theol. in Strassburg im 
Elsass. II. Abtheilung: Die poetischen Biicher, 3. Band, 1. 
und 2. Theil.) 

Tue “ Handkommentar’’ of Nowack is already favorably known, and 
this volume seems to maintain the standard set by the earlier issues. 
Pastor Frankenberg we have not met before. The present work is a 
good testimonial to his capability, though his subject gives less room 
for originality than some other partsof the Old Testament. His intro- 
duction takes the position now generally accepted, namely: that the 
Wisdom literature belongs altogether in the post-exilic period. More 
particularly (and in this he can hardly count on unanimous support) 
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he says that the book of Proverbs in its finished form is not older than 
Sirach. Parts of the book, however, he is willing to date earlier. In 
questions of textual criticism the author of the commentary gives com- 
paratively little weight to the Greek translation. 

Professor Siegfried, well known to Old Testament students, is 
especially happy in his treatment of Ecclesiastes. Asa connoisseur of 
post-biblical Hebrew he is able to give an instructive discussion of the 
grammatical phenomena of the book, which he, like all recent scholars, 
makes to be the latest Old Testament book in point of time. 

The commentary will attract most attention by its literary criticism. 
The contradictory declarations of Koheleth make it impossible (in 
Siegfried’s mind) to attribute it all to one author. The skeptic to 
whom we owe the body of the book is really askeptic. ‘He, a thinker 
of iron consistency, does not shrink from showing things in the cold 
clear light of reality in which he himself sees them.” His light (such 
as he had) came from Greek philosophy. But this light was rather 
darkness to some of his readers. These, therefore, became glossators 
of his work, endeavoring to correct or to counteract the avowals of his 
book by numerous insertions. Three of these glossators can be clearly 
distinguished, while various fragments may be assigned to a fourth — 
though possibly these may not all come from the same hand. The 
analysis is made clear to the eye by the different type in which the 
translation is printed. I must confess that the impression made upon 
myself is quite strong in favor of the analysis. 

In his treatment of the Song of Songs, Siegfried ranges himself on 
the side of Reuss and Budde. His full discussion of the dramatic 
theory results in its rejection in all its forms. The conclusion is that 
Canticles is a catena of Palestinian wedding songs. This is also the 
position of the other recent commentary, that of Budde in Marti’s series, 
which is noticed above, on p. 356. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


SOUVENIRS DE TERRE-SAINTE. Par LucIEN GAUTIER. Seconde 
édition, avec 60 illustrations d’aprés des photographies de 
M™ Lucien Gautier. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & C*, 
1898. Pp. 348. 


TWO CONSIDERATIONS, apart from the merits of the work itself, will 
help us to understand why a second edition of this book of travels in 
the Holy Land has been called for. ‘lhey are the prevailingly Roman 
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Catholic stamp upon most of the French literature of this kind, and 
the relative meagerness of books in French upon this theme as com- 
pared with the number and variety to be found in English or German. 
M. Gautier’s Souvenirs will be attractive because of its fascinating 
style, and because he has gone over parts of the land not visited by 
the ordinary tourist. Notably is his description of the land of the 
Philistines full of freshness and charm. There is just that admixture of 
the personal element with discussions of biblical references and descrip- 
tions of scenery which keeps one reading on to the end. M. Gautier 
has not written without a knowledge himself of what students have 
done, but the whole is so presented as to give one a clear, vivid pic- 
ture of actual present conditions. In seeing them one is made at the 
same time to see their relation to the past. One chapter is thus devoted 
to Michmash and its gorge ; another to Carmel; another to the region 
west of the Jordan in northern Galilee; and still another to the 
Pheenician coast. Gautier purposely omits Jerusalem, since this has 
been so well described by one of his countrymen and pupils. We 
regret that he, too, has not, with others, given us a picture of the city. 
The whole is beautifully illustrated by sixty photographs, and is care- 
fully indexed. J. S. Rices. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von F. I. TRENKLE. 
Freiburg i. B.: Herder’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1897. Pp. xi+487. Bound, $2.70. 

THE author of this book belongs to the Roman Catholic church. His 
work displays comprehensive learning and is written in a pleasant style ; 
but it does not conduce to a real knowledge of the scientific problems 
with which New Testament introduction has to deal, much less does it 
contribute in any degree to their solution. This is prevented by the 
author’s subjection to the traditions of his church. The information 
he gives in regard to the various views of recent criticism is mere 
embellishment, and leads to no real understanding of those views or 
their grounds; and the very superficial attempts at refuting them, so 
far as such attempts are made, would enable no one to overcome 
doubts raised by criticism. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the science of introduction, in 
which, as a matter of course, Catholic writers play the foremost part, 
little as they have really worked in this department, the author begins 
with the Pauline epistles. In treating of the second epistle to the 
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Thessalonians there is certainly something said as to doubts of its 
genuineness, but of the main difficulty, in connection with the apoca- 
lyptic ideas in chap. 2, we hear nothing. What is said concerning the 
false teachers who are combated in the epistle to the Galatians gives no 
hint of the real question which is discussed in that epistle. The 
important question as to the character of the parties in the church of 
Corinth is passed over with few words, and no real view whatever is 
presented of the sharp discussions which have been had in regard to 
the events intervening between the writing of the two epistles. It is 
extremely interesting to note the cautious way in which the author 
expresses himself in regard to the founding of the Roman church. Of 
course, he no longer dares to uphold its foundation by Peter, but only 
commends this as a “tradition worthy of respect.”” Unhappily science 
must ask, not if a tradition be worthy of respect, but if it be true. 
As to the epistle to the Hebrews, the author merely goes back to 
Origen’s view, that the thought is Paul’s and the expression that of a 
disciple and friend. That is certainly no “tradition worthy of respect,” 
but only the great Alexandrian’s way of escaping a difficulty by recon- 
ciling his scientific insight with school tradition, and a very unhappy 
way, whereby an understanding of the grand epistle is only hindered. 

Very singularly the discussion of the Pauline epistles is immediately 
followed by that of the synoptic gospels, which are, of course, held to 
proceed directly from the hand of the authors to whom tradition ascribes 
them. To show this, even in regard to the gospel of Matthew, the 
author requires less than half a page. In regard to the so-called 
synoptical question the most familiarly known views are given, without 
our getting any kind of insight into their motives, no solution of the 
problem being attempted. The Acts of the apostles is next taken up, 
and little more than two pages suffice for discussing the subject of its 
sources ; then the Apocalypse, the fixing of whose date still remains an 
obscure question. As to the recently raised doubts concerning the 
unity of this book we get meager information, and no confutation of 
them is attempted. 

The gospel of John, of which even the narrative as to the woman 
taken in adultery is accepted as genuine, is pretty thoroughly treated 
so far as its relation to the synoptics is concerned, yet without furnish- 
ing anything important on the question of its genuineness. The 
section treating of the catholic epistles is of the feeblest quality. 
James is still identified with the apostle James, the son of Alphzeus ; his 
epistle, written about 61 or 62 A. D., is possibly addressed to the 
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whole of Christendom ; and it only brings into prominence one of the 
less generally regarded sides of the teaching of Paul, whose epistles 
James knows and uses. Only the Protestant doctrine of justification 
makes the question of the relation of the two apostles on this subject 
insoluble. Seven pages suffice for the establishment of the genuine- 
ness of the first epistle of Peter; the doubts in regard to the second 
epistle are mentioned on four pages, but nothing is contributed to 
invalidate them. 

In the second book we come to the history of the canon. But one 
can hardly speak of a history; for from the outset the author treats 
the New Testament as a collection of sacred writings, which were read 
in divine worship and stood alongside of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
What is further given as to the testimony of the Fathers, extending to 
a hundred pages, is perfectly superfluous and profitless learning. The 
section treating of the criticism of the canon by Protestant scholars 
is naturally meager. On the other hand, the second division of the 
second book, which treats of the text, is a careful and sound piece of 
work. Wherever the author is engaged merely in compiling and 
expounding material acquired by learning, he exhibits both scholar- 
ship and literary ability; but he is mistaken if he supposes that the 
study of Scripture is hereby furthered. What good purpose is served 
by a book of from four to five hundred pages, if the historical under- 
standing of the New Testament is not promoted by it in one single 
point? Even the most convinced Roman Catholic, who agrees with 
the author in all his details, will tell him that his understanding of 
Scripture is not furthered by it; which, however, is of no moment, since 
his church furnishes that understanding with absolute certainty. What, 
then, does the author achieve with this so-called introduction ? From 
the Roman Catholic point of view it really answers no purpose. 


BERNHARD WEIsS. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, 


Germany. 


Four LeEcruRES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GOSPELS. 
Delivered at Milborne Port, Somerset, Advent, 1897. By 
Rev. J. H. Wirkinson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, 
Dorset; sometime Lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. vii+100. 33s., met. 


ALL students of the synoptic problem are familiar enough with the 
statement of Papias that ‘“ Matthew composed an account of the sayings 
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of Christ in the Hebrew dialect.” In the four lectures before us 
Wilkinson proposes to go behind this statement and discover, if possible, 
what sort of a work Matthew’s “‘ Logia’’ was. He uses principally for 
this purpose the researches of Harnack and Zahn, and gives us a study 
full of interest and notable for its ingenuity in putting together the 
evidence gained from extra-canonical gospels. Wecan dono more than 
indicate his conclusions and point out some which will certainly be 
questioned. And first his conclusion regarding the “Logia.” This 
was ‘“‘a naive, simple narrative thrown together in a curious unliterary 
way, and recounting, nowin the person of one apostle and now in that 
of another, the history, and more particularly the inspired utterances — 
the ‘sayings ’"—of our Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 13). This conclusion is 
gained by identifying the “ Gospel of the Nazarenes ” with the “‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews” and the latter again with the “ Gospel 
according to the Twelve,” and making “the Ebionite Gospel” in the 
main a translation of the Nazarene Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
with the help of a good translation of the Hebrew Logia, and of Mark’s 
original gospel. There are here almost as many difficulties as there 
are processes, for there is good reason for not identifying the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the Gospel according to the Twelve, and 
the statement that the Ebionite Gospel is a translation of the Nazarene 
Gospel is certainly questionable. Indeed, to treat the Ebionite Gospel 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews as though they had equal 
claim to an antiquity indicated in the heading “‘ The Gospels in Palestine 
before too A. D.” is misleading. Whatever may be the real age of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Ebionite Gospel is certainly later 
than 100 A. D. Dr. Salmon does not hesitate to call it a “ third-cen- 
tury forgery.” Ifit cannot be identified with the “‘ Gospel according to 
the Twelve,” then, whatever the general likelihood of Wilkinson’s final 
supposition as to the character of the “ Logia,” it cannot be established 
by this method. 

The “ memoirs of Peter” referred to by Justin Martyr are looked 
upon by our author as part of the Logia, and he thinks that the “‘ Gospel 
of Peter” and the Didascalia may both have used this source. These 
are certainly interesting suggestions, but they need further examination. 
On p. 26 is given the genealogy of our four gospels and of the four 
chief uncanonical gospels. It puts the dates of our gospels as follows: 
John about 100 A. D., the others about roo-115 A. D. 

The second lecture considers the gospels in Egypt about 100-150 
A. D. It is only a short time since fragments of the Gospel of Peter 
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were discovered in Egypt, and we all remember what interest the dis. 
covery awakened. Wilkinson concludes that the author of the Gospel 
of Peter was a Gnostic Ebionite, and that the Gospel of Peter was prob- 
ably a shorter form of the Ebionite Gospel. This, of course, presup- 
poses the earlier date of the Ebionite Gospel. As showing how far it 
points back to “that part of the Logia in which Peter speaks,” it may 
be well to quote the words of another student of it, who says that “it 
reveals an acquaintance with all our four gospels apparently without 
any misgivings as to their equal authority.” 

Wilkinson’s study of the fragments of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians leads him to think that its source was the gospel used in 2 
Clement ; that this gospel was the Greek Logia ; and that it was priortothe 
synoptic gospels. The Gospel according to the Egyptians, he thinks, 
may have been framed by Basilides, and it was perhaps otherwise 
known as the “ Paradoseis of Matthew.” There is no statement in all 
this which will not be questioned. 

The famous “ Logia of Behnesa”’ discovered in 1897 he considers 
extracts from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. In that case 
they are closely related to the original Greek Logia of Matthew. 

Space is wanting to mark all the positions of this suggestive little 
book. We are shown the relation of the Greek Logia to the Church 
of Rome, both from the Muratonian canon and from Justin Martyr, 
and a careful review of what evidence can be gained from the Syrian 
church is also made. 

The whole is timely, helpful, and stimulating. Well does the 
author say that ‘without some external clue it would seem impossible 
to decide between the conflicting theories regarding the origin of the 
gospels which various writers, working only from internal evidence, 
have propounded.” Such a study of external evidence as Wilkinson 
has given us deserves the appreciation of all who know what patience 
and care its preparation requires. J. S. Riccs. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


DER PROLOG DES VIERTEN EvANGELIUMS. Sein polemisch- 
apologetischer Zweck. Von W. BALDENSPERGER, Profes- 
sor an der Universitat Giessen. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp.vii+171. M. 4.40. 


PROFESSOR BALDENSPERGER opens with the confession that the 
“‘sphinx at the entrance to the fourth gospel has not yet told all her 
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secrets to any inquirer,” and offers a new solution of the riddle in the 
thesis that the fourth gospel marks the reaction of the church against 
the definite exaltation of John the Baptist to Messianic rank as the rival 
of Jesus (pp. 139 f.). In accordance with this thesis, the prologue is inter- 
preted as a polemic against the disciples of the Baptist, showing a steady 
crescendo in the argument from the ovéé év 6 yéyovey and ovx jv 7d as of 
vss. 3 and 8 to the exclusive povoyevys of vss. 14 and 18 (p. 57). In 
particular, vs. 8 gives the kernel of the argument, the negations of vss. 
3 and 8 being in the nature of warnings (pp. 6 ff.), and vss. 9 and 10 
are intelligible only as the strongest possible contradictions of the 
erroneous conception suggested in 8a. The setting forth of the rela- 
tions of the Logos to the human world, from vs. 9 on, serves the pur- 
pose, not of adding precision to earlier statements about the Logos, 
but of correcting false conceptions of the disciples of John (p.11). Vs. 
11 is interpreted of the Adyos doapxos, and vs. 13 is referred to the 
miraculous interposition of the Logos (= xvpios) in the birth of Isaac, 
Jacob, and, in general, of all the patriarchs who were born to fathers 
of advanced age (pp. 24 f.). The whole section (vss. 9-13) has appar- 
ently the purpose to lead readers to appreciate how great a sphere 
and how long an activity the Logos had before the appearance of John 
the Baptist (p. 30). Vs. 14 first introduces the incarnation, and because 
this seems to put the Logos and John on a level as men, the author 
hastens to assert that the earthly life of the Logos served only to show 
to men his heavenly glory (p. 144), while the adjective povoyevys sets 
the incarnate one above all possible rivalry (pp. 31 ff.). The dre mpards 
pov Hv of vs. 15 indicates some sharp contradiction of the Christian 
claim, which needed just this testimony from the Baptist himself (p. 43), 
and the wavres of vs. 16 includes the Baptist and his followers (pp. 
44 f.). Vs. 16 concludes from the Pleroma Christi the inferiority of 
John in the history of salvation (p. 47). Vs. 17 expands the thought of 
vs. 16, and the two halves are not antithetical, but supplementary, the 
Mosaic law being one grace proceeding from the p/eroma of the Logos, 
while, since the fulness dwelt in Jesus Christ, grace and truth are said 
to have come through him completely (p. 52). The 6 dv eis tov xédmov 
Tov matpds (vs. 18) refers to preéxistence, and, in fact, the characteristic 
feature of the whole gospel is its celestializing and deifying of the per- 
son of Christ, thus elevating the Messianic conception beyond any 
possible rivalry. 

Passing from the prologue to the gospel, Baldensperger finds in the 
body of the book a systematic depotentiation of John’s baptism, and 
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a counter-emphasis on the blood of Christ as the means of life and 
cleansing. Thus the foot-washing of 13: 1-11, standing as it does at 
the opening of the story of the passion, is meant to indicate the wash- 
ing by the dying Christ, that is, in his shed blood (pp. 62 f.). Of 
course the Cana miracle is interpreted as the displacing of water bap- 
tism by the blood of Christ (pp. 61 ff.). John is always introduced 
simply as a witness to Jesus; hence the absence of the title 6 Barriorys 
from the gospel. The denial of John’s identity with Elijah (1 : 21) 
seems to have been occasioned by a belief that he was the ancient 
prophet returned to earth from his heavenly abode. In fact, the whole 
argument of the gospel seems directed against opponents who accord 
Messianic honors to John the Baptist. 

This discussion has all the charm of great ingenuity, backed by 
wide learning ; its lack is the failure of any adequate evidence of the 
existence of so well-defined a Baptist party as this argument requires. 
The chief evidence for our author is this gospel; for those who find 
his thesis over-ingenious such evidence is inconclusive. Outside the 
gospel appeal is made, of course, to Acts, chaps. 18 and 19, where 
Baldensperger holds that the ra epi rod “Invotd which engaged the elo- 
quence of Apollos (Acts 18: 25) were the familiar features of the Mes- 
sianic hope, the name Jesus having been used by the author of the 
narrative interchangeably with Messiah (pp. 94f.). These disciples of 
John were probably the fruit of a mission of John’s followers which 
was prosecuted among the diaspora after the death of John. The 
conversion of such men as Apollos aroused the jealousy of the John 
party and precipitated the controversy of which our gospel is a 
result (p. 106). The issue was the discomfiture of the John party, and 
their gradual return to the synagogue or their disappearance in some 
of the minor sects of the second century (p. 108). Our author finds 
traces of them in the Baptists referred to by Justin Martyr, Zrypho, 
chap. lxxx; and also in the Hemerodbaptists of Hegesippus, the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Epiphanius, and the Talmud. Our author has certainly 
confirmed the opinion, quite generally held before, that the fourth 
gospel was directed in part against an over-exaltation of the Baptist; it 
is when he asks us to believe that these disciples of John were the chief 
object of the evangelist’s polemic, and, consequently, proceeds to 
predicate of them the characteristics of the Ebionites and other second- 
century sects, that we are compelled to hesitate and ask for fuller evi- 
dence. I still feel that the Logos doctrine is more easily understood 
in connection with the rest of the gospel as an introduction for Hel- 
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lenistic readers, notwithstanding Baldensperger’s strictures on Har- 
nack (p. 165), and that early tradition is correct in holding that the 
opposition which the evangelist met was mainly of the Gnostic specula- 
tive sort. 


RusH RHEEs. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Notes on St. PauL: CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, RomANs. By 
Joseru Rickasy, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, Limited, 
1898. Pp. vii+455. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis book bears the /mprimatur of the cardinal archbishop of 
Westminster, and is interesting as an attempt to popularize St. Paul’s 
letters for Roman Catholic readers. It should prove a successful 
attempt, for its author brings to his task considerable learning and 
admirable power of clear and concise expression, and an open mind 
on all questions that have not been closed for him by authoritative 
declarations of the church. . For some Protestant readers there will be 
surprise that so great freedom is tolerated, especially in the criticism 
of the text of the Vulgate. Galatians, chap. 2, in no wise compromises 
the supremacy of Peter, while the epistle to the Romans was written 
“not for their need, but for their dignity, as one dedicates a book to a 
man of great name” (p. 291). The finality of ecclesiastical authority 
is supported by 2 Cor. 10:5 and Gal. 1:8. The “pledge of the 
Spirit,” in 2 Cor. 1 : 22, is interpreted of priestly orders. The sacrifice 
of the mass is found in 1 Cor. 10:17 and 11: 25, in the last passage, 
in obedience to the declaration of the council of Trent. Some par- 
ticular interpretations call for remark. The author follows Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret in finding in 1 Cor. 7:21 advice to slaves not to 
run away; the “angels” of 1 Cor. 11:10 are the “ ministering 
angels” of Heb. 1:14; Romans is “really a glorification of the 
sacramental system; not of free grace away from sacraments” (p. 321); 
hence we are not surprised to find Rom. 3: 26,“ him that hath faith in 
Jesus,”’ needs to be supplemented by Mark 16: 16, “‘and is baptized.” 
Faith throughout is understood of assent to a creed (see the quotation 
from Aquinas, p. 251), and this leads inevitably to a misunderstanding 
of the Protestant doctrine of justification (p. 219). In like manner grace 
is always interpreted sacramentally, an interpretation which reaches its 
extreme in identifying the dydmy of 1 Cor., chap. 13, with the dydwy 
tov Beod of Rom. 5:5, and explaining it of “ the theological virtue of 
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charity, which is either identical with, or inseparably attached to, the 
gift of sanctifying grace, by the possession of which we are said to be 
in a state of grace” (p. 98); hence the following comment on 1 Cor. 
13: 4-7: “A man may of course be in the state of grace and commit 
many venial sins of impatience, unkindness, selfishness, etc.,” the author 
appealing to Luke 13 : 6-9 to indicate the danger of failing long to 
bear “ the fruits of charity” (p. 100). But it must not be understood 
that such violence of interpretation is characteristic; the general 
impression of the book is very favorable, and some difficult passages 
are handled with uncommon skill, notably 2 Cor. 5:16; Gal. 3:20, 
and the familiar antithesis of “ flesh and spirit” (p. 277). The author 
follows Lightfoot on the order of the epistles he treats, quotes several 
times from him, and once from Ellicott. Apparently his chief master 
has been Chrysostom. One feels the lack of adequate introductions to 
the several epistles. The book is excellently printed. Two type 
errors, however, have been noticed: P. 34, |. 2 from top, 2 Cor. v. 5 
should read 2 Cor. ii. 6 (?), and on p. 407 the heading should read 
ROMANS xi. 1, notii.1. The notes on 2 Cor. 12: 2-4 and Gal. 1:17 
need to be brought into agreement concerning the time of Paul’s 
special revelation. There is a good index. 


RusH RHEES. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


EPISTLE TO THE Epuesians. A Practical Exposition. By C. 
Gore. London: Murray; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. x+278. $1.50. 


CANON GorE says in his preface that the “ordinary Christian read- 
ing of the Bible is at a standstill ;’’ academic study of the New Testa- 
ment has made great headway, but popular appreciation and use of it 
has fallen badly off. It is, accordingly, his purpose to put the epistle 
to the Ephesians within easy reach of the average modern reader. 
The exposition is practical and homiletic. And the line of practical 
exposition taken is largely “social.” ‘The epistle is treated as a body 
of ethics which deal with the individual only in so far as he is a mem- 
ber of an ideal ethical society, by Paul called the church. 

In pursuance of this end, the introduction, in a clear and pleasing 
way, describes the place of the epistle in its relation to Paul’s own 
mind and to the heathen society he confronted. The body of the 
book is an easy and flowing exposition. There are no technicalities of 
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exegesis. The paraphrases, in which the book abounds, are well done. 
It is plain that the book was preached before it was printed. And the 
interpretation has the merits of a happy homiletical commentary. The 
author only once forgets his purpose—in the notes. In the first place, 
notes to a purely homiletical commentary are nearly as little to be 
desired as notes to a good sermon. And, in the second place, these 
notes are very miscellaneous in their character and loose in their con- 
struction. 

A practical commentary is not to be judged by strict exegetical 
standards. Yet, after allowance has been made for the needs and 
methods of effective homiletical interpretation, the author cannot be 
pardoned for a certain slashing way he has. It is essential that the 
Bible should be made contemporary with modern readers. But it is 
equally essential that the modern reader should catch something of the 
spirit of modern methods. There is no excuse or forgiveness for inter- 
pretation that speaks thus: “ From time to time St. Paul actually calls 
Christ God, as in the epistle to the Romans (9 : 5), and probably in the 
epistle to Titus (2:13).’’ These are the only cases to be found, and 
both of them have a large amount of exegetical authority against the 
interpretation which Gore takes. But the author, with his “from time 
to time” and “as,” speaks as if Paul every now and then called Christ 


God. This is patristic exegesis, and not the only example the book 
affords. Henry S. Nasu. 
CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


JOHANNEISCHE STUDIEN. Von WILHELM A. Kart. I. Der erste 
Johannesbrief. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. vii 
+104, 8vo. M. 2.40. 

In form, this little work is a minute study of St. John’s first epistle. 
Eighty pages are devoted to an exposition, verse by verse; this is 
followed by sixteen pages containing an analysis and a translation, inter- 
spersed with explanatory words and phrases, making a very clear para- 
phrase of the epistle ; finally eight pages are devoted to a “‘ Systematic 
Abridgment of the Contents of the Epistle.” Although the study is 
thus minute and full, the writer disclaims the idea of presenting a 
complete commentary. ‘My purpose is,” he says, “in brief to givea 
modest proposal of an essentially new method of exposition of this 
hitherto truly obscure epistle I know very well that my own 
exegesis bears, in many points, only a hypothetical character. But 
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without hypotheses we shall gain nothing at all.” He finds as the 
underlying thought of the epistle that which, in an earlier work to 
which he regards this as supplemental, he has shown to be the central 
thought of St. Paul’s writings—the real indwelling of Christ in the 
Christian, producing ethical perfection and faith in the Messiah, as 
well as ecstatic manifestations, and assuring to the Christian eternal 
life. He holds that the date of this epistle (as well as of the fourth gos- 
pel) is not far from that of Paul’s principal epistles ; and, consequently, 
that the false teachers who “deny that Jesus is the Christ” are not 
Cerinthians of the close of the century, but unbelieving Jews who deny 
the Messiahship of Jesus. He finds throughout references to a pre- 
vious letter which had been misunderstood, not only in 2:13, 14, but 
also in 2:21, 26, and other places. The Jewish opponents are inspired 
by demons; but the Christians by the divine Spirit, with his host of 
spirits (Geisterheer, 4:2). The Holy Spirit is distinct from Christ, and 
is the means through which Christ works, not indeed moral results, 
but ‘ecstatic ’’ — visions, knowledge, faith, assurance. Yet the proof 
of the divine indwelling is brotherly love, which is the keeping of the 
commandments, or ethical righteousness. 

Pfarrer Karl’s exposition is thoroughly independent, and therefore, 
perhaps, necessarily off from the beaten track, and sometimes strained ; 
but it is honest, reverent, and suggestive. 


J. H. Barsour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Middletown, Conn. 


Der BRIEF DES JUDAS, exegetisch-praktisch behandelt. Von 
Dr. GEORG WANDEL. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchh. Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1898. Pp. iv+ 94. M. 1.40. 


AFTER the larger efforts of Spitta and Kiihl, this brochure of Wan- 
del’s seems small in the amount of material contained and not very 
weighty in the scholarship displayed; yet it shows an extensive 
acquaintance with the literature that has gathered around the epistle, 
and does not fail in evidence of a careful consideration of the critical 
and exegetical positions which this literature presents. The writer’s 
plan is to make more of the exegesis than of the criticism, and his 
purpose in the exegesis is to serve the practical theologian, as well as 
the scientific exegete—a somewhat difficult purpose with such an 
epistle as Jude’s, and one which, we are prepared to find, has not been 
very largely brought to realization. 
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The critical position which is held in the book regarding the epistle 
is, briefly, as follows: The author is a younger brother of the James 
who wrote the epistle bearing his name, and, as this James is held to be 
the James who was head of the Jerusalem church, the Jude of our 
epistle is necessarily considered a brother of our Lord. The readers 
are identified with those of the elder brother’s letter—the churches of 
the extended Syrian diaspora. They are here addressed after the 
death of James had left them without a pastoral head, and, as the epistle, 
in its recital of the historical examples of punishment inflicted upon 
the wicked, makes no mention of the fall of Jerusalem, they must have 
been addressed before this catastrophe took place. The epistle is con- 
sequently dated between 62and 70 A.D. As to its relation to 2 Peter, 
the way is thus opened to holding it the prior writing, which the 
ungenuine Petrine letter has largely followed in its plan of composi- 
tion, and whose statements it has generously reproduced, showing us, 
indeed, how some of our epistle’s difficult passages were interpreted in 
that early time when 2 Peter is held to have been written. This prac- 
tically reverses the view of Spitta; though, to a certain extent, it may 
be said to agree with Kiihl’s. As to the interesting question of the 
epistle’s errorists, it is claimed that, however their teachings may have 
been, and doubtless were, based on theoretical principles, and had todo, 
at some points, with doctrinal beliefs, they were, in their purpose and 
effect, characteristically practical, affecting life and character in a 
libertinistic way. They were not formulated into anything of an 
ordered system, otherwise our epistle would have shown more of a 
doctrinal polemic in opposition to them; at the same time, they were 
promulgated in the dogmatic spirit of a propaganda. ‘They are con- 
sequently not to be identified with the later scholastic Gnosticism, but 
to be regarded rather as representing, like other errorists of the 
apostolic age, a stage merely preliminary to this final system. In 
fact, they cannot be identified with any known heresy or sect—not 
even with the Nicolaitans and Balaamites of the Apocalypse (2: 6, 14f.). 
In this respect the priority of Jude to 2 Peter is confirmed ; since the 
latter epistle shows clearly a more developed form of error. This is 
again directly contrary to Spitta’s position and, while it agrees gen- 
erally with that of Kiihl, goes beyond this in the non-identifying of 
the Jude errorists even with those of the Apocalypse. This naturally 
wins for the epistle an early date, as von Soden’s and McGiffert’s 
ethical classification of the Colossian errorists does for that epistle ; 
though it must remain a query whether, in view of certain significant 
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passages in the epistle, such an interpretation of the Colossian trouble 
is altogether justified. ; 

Wandel recognizes a dependence of the author upon extra-canonical 
sources for his illustrations, as well as upon the Old Testament itself. 
Such dependence, however, he believes, appears only in the reference 
to the apostate angels (vs. 6); to Michael’s contention with the devil 
concerning the body of Moses (vs. 9), and to the prophecy of Enoch 
(vss. 14f.). The first and last of these illustrations, he holds, are taken 
from the book of Enoch, which he dates 130-100 B. C., and the other 
from the Ascensio Moysis. This is somewhat less of an extra-canonical 
relationship for our epistle than most critics maintain. 

In the detailed exgesis of our epistle, which occupies the major 
part of the book, there is shown a carefulness of judgment which is 
commendable. This is perhaps especially noticeable in the treatment 
of ty drag rapadobeicn trois dyios miore: (vs. 3); THV TOU Geod Rudy xapiTa 
perariBévres eis aoédXyeav kal tov povov Seordrny Kal Kvpiov quay “Incodv 
Xpiorov dpvovpeva (vs. 4) ; pvygcOnre TOV pyudrwv Tov tpoepnyévwn imd TOV 
droortéAwy Tov Kupiov Hav Incod Xpurrod (vs. 17). 

The indications of a cultus claimed in vss. 20 f. are evidently correct. 

He follows the text of Tischendorf’s 4d. acad. XVIII, which is con- 
formed to his Za. crit. V77/. In consequence of this he reads (vs. 22) 
édéyxere before diaxpevopévovs (with A C*, various minuscules and ver- 
sions), instead of the Westcott and Hort, Weiss, Weizsacker, and 
Revisors’ reading éAe@re (with BC’). By this he loses, not only a 
more strongly attested reading, but one which furnishes a better and 
more fruitful exegetic thought. 

The book may scarcely be termed a contribution to the criticism 
and exegesis of the epistle. It is rather a study of such contributions 
as have been made, with, however, a wise judgment as to conclusions. 

M. W. Jacosus. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dit LEHRE DES APOSTELS PAULUS. Von PROFESSOR WILH. 
Scumipt. (=“ Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theo- 
logie,” herausg. von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer, Vol. II, 
Heft 2.) Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 
1898. Pp. 125. M. 2. 


THE teachings of Paul derived from a careful, sober exegesis of his 
own words have always a fresh interest. One might think that thus 
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derived they would always appear the same, but we have only to open 
the various books on biblical theology of our time to find that these 
do not all have the same results to offer, even when they are declared 
to have been reached by an earnest study of the apostle’s assertions. 
This makes part of the interest in each new setting forth of these inex- 
haustible teachings. Professor Schmidt puts before us his interpreta- 
tion in compact, conciseform. It is well worthy of consideration, and 
sure, in more than one instance, to provoke discussion. The sources 
of the Pauline teaching are for him the speeches in the Acts, and nine 
of the epistles. He excludes the pastoral epistles as too doubtful, and 
Philemon as not offering material for his purpose. He begins his 
unfolding of the “Lehre” with the conception of the “ righteousness 
of God,” which he interprets as “the righteousness which God gives,” 
and which has always for its “Correlat” salvation. Salvation has a 
negative and positive side. The former is rescue from death which is 
separation from God, and the latter is fellowship with God in Christ. 
There is no such thing in Paul as “the righteousness of God” without 
the accompanying reality of a salvation which is fellowship with him. 
This interpretation sets forth clearly a fundamental verity of Paul’s 
thought. When our author passes on to the relation of sin and death, 
he finds no warrant for an interpretation of “ death’’ —the result of sin — 
which includes physical death. The term “death” in Paul, when used 
to express the consequence of sin, is “‘ spiritual death,” 7. ¢., separation 
from God. Nor will he allow that “death” in this latter sense has 
come upon all men because of Adam’s sin. ‘‘Geschah es aber deshalb, 
weil sie alle gesiindigt hatten, so geschah es eben damit nicht durch 
Erbe, sondern durch eigene That” (p. 41). The whole force of the 
antithesis set forth by Paul between Adam and Christ is in the under- 
standing of purely spiritual issues in the case of each —spiritual death 
in connection with one, spiritual life in connection with the other. 
Schmidt finds no such teaching of the atonement in Paul as sanctions 
substitution. It is “the inexpressible love of Christ” which wins men. 

There is not the slightest trace of Hellenism in the Pauline psychol- 
ogy. The odpé is not in itself evil. There is no such doctrine of pre- 
destination in the eighth and ninth chapters of Romans as is commonly 
taught. His eschatology was brightened by the hope that as soon as 
death removed him he would enter into the full resurrection life. The 
parousia which might be in his day would bring the end and the reali- 
zation of all the greatest verities of the kingdom. All this, with an 
exalted Christology and a sturdy emphasis upon the actualities of grace, 
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such as adoption, increasing and unfailing sanctification, are among 
the notable features of Schmidt’s interpretation. Not a sentence is 
wasted, and all is imbued with a spirit of full, glad sympathy with him 
whom he seeks to interpret. In the best sense of the word the book 
is “liberal.” It gives a reason for every statement and is free almost 
entirely from a polemical spirit. J. S. Rices. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Die HEILIGKrIT Jesu, als Beweis seiner Gottheit. Von Dr. 
CaRL HENNEMANN. Wiirzburg: Andreas Gdbels Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. vi+152. M. 2. 

Tuis is a well-arranged and clearly written argument for the ethical 
uniqueness of Jesus, traversing ground already made familiar by 
Ullmann and Bushnell, but needing to be traversed afresh in each 
decade of advancing Christianity. The author’s Roman Catholic 
standpoint appears in his conception of the Bible rather than in his 
defense of Jesus. After a preliminary discussion of the fundamental 
principles of ethics, he divides his work into three parts: first, specu- 
lative—a discussion of the holiness of God; secondly, historical — 
the actual sinlessness of Jesus; thirdly, polemical — a consideration of 
the various objections that men have made to the teaching or conduct 
of Jesus. Jesus, he says, is not simply the founder, but the center and 
essence, of Christianity; hence our religion vanishes if Jesus was not 
historically and absolutely “‘the holy one.” In his examination of the 
biblical records the writer follows faithfully the “ proof-text’’ method, 
making no attempt to distinguish sources, but quoting all the books 
of the New Testament and some in the Old Testament as of equal 
authority. He then briefly shows that the sinless Jesus of Nazareth 
finds no analogue in either Buddha, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, 
Mohammed, or Francis of Assisi. 

But the most difficult and interesting part of his argument is the 
*‘ polemical,” in which, with varying degrees of success, he attempts to 
meet especially the ethical objections to the character of Jesus which 
were urged by Albert Dulk (Der Jrrgang des Lebens Jesu, Stuttgart, 
1884). With much thoroughness and considerable formality he names 
twenty-two different objections to the ethical perfection of Jesus, 
stating in each case first the “objection,” and then at once appending 
the “answer.” To the vbjection, e. g., that Jesus, being human and 
finite, must share the imperfection of finiteness, the answer is that 
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perfect virtue in humanity is not the absolute holiness of God, but is 
perfection in kind, incomplete but innocent. To the objection that 
“the idea” must realize itself, not in an individual, but in collective 
humanity, the answer is that the entire redeemed humanity constitutes 
the evolved mystical body of Christ. Then the writer proceeds to 
deal with a surprising list of specific accusations against the ethical 
attitude of Jesus, ¢. g., his rough speaking to his mother and his 
brethren, his demand that one should hate his own kindred, his severe 
treatment of the Pharisees, his intentional veiling of truth from the 
multitude, his demand for renunciation of property, his aversion to 
marriage and approval of self-mutilation, his non-resistance to (and 
therefore encouragement of) evil, his indulgence in threatening and 
revengeful language, his actually causing his own betrayal, his fear of 
pain and death, the “‘ planlessness”’ of his career,etc. Indeed, it seems 
as if no reproach ever cast on Christ, in his own time or since, is here 
left unconsidered. The answers are sometimes ingenious, sometimes 
trite, sometimes unsatisfying. Probably the author has done the best 
that could be done in this line of argument. If “‘forewarned is fore- 
armed,” this book certainly arms the student at every point. But for 
most men the convincing argument will be found in setting forth the 
beauty and wonder of the sunlight, rather than in detailed answers to 
those who find spots on the sun. 
W. H. P. FAuNcE. 


GREATER NEw York, N.Y. 


Aus GESCHICHTE UND Kunst DES CHRISTENTUMS. Abhandlungen 
zur Belehrung fiir gebildete Gemeindeglieder Von Dr. 
ADOLF HASENCLEVER. Zweite (Schluss-) Reihe. Berlin: 
C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1898. Pp. iv+194. M. 2 


“. 


Tuts book contains a series of five essays written in popular lan- 
guage. In the first essay the author tells the story of the literary 
assaults upon early Christianity, and gives copious extracts from the 
writings of the apologists and early Fathers. ‘The second essay con- 
tains ashort historical account of the doctrinal controversies of the first 
five centuries that led finally to the framing of the symbol of Chal- 
cedon. ‘The author then discusses with much frankness and ability, 
but with decided leaning toward the Ritschlian school of theological 
thought, the relation of doctrine to the individual confession of the 
believer in Christ. In the third essay Dr. Hasenclever inveighs 
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severely against those Roman historians who, like Janssen, delight in 
maintaining that the Protestant Reformation sounded the death-knell of 
Christian art in Germany. He admits that many works of art were 
destroyed by over-zealous iconoclasts in some parts of Germany in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and grants also that the new evan- 
gelical movement at that time was not over-friendly to works of plastic 
art; but he maintains that the evils of image-worship in the medizval 
church called forth this extreme position. In later centuries Protes- 
tantism has done its share toward the further development of the fine 
arts in all theirdepartments. Indeed, by freeing the mind from the fet- 
ters of priestly domination, Protestantism has created an atmosphere 
in which art can attain its highest development. In the fourth essay 
the author shows how poorly adapted medizval church buildings were 
for the new services the Reformation made necessary, and how little 
by little the interior arrangements of the churches were totally changed. 
In the last essay of the collection some reasons are given for the 
decadence of the religious element in modern painting. The author 
believes that many of the most eminent painters of our time are 
inwardly estranged from religion, and that this fact constitutes one 
chief reason. Then, too, painting has been influenced, he says, by the 
new scientific thought of today, and painters have turned away from 
the historical and the ideal to the real, and have found fruitful fields 
in representing everyday life. Although the book is popular rather 
than technical, it is very suggestive and shows wide reading. 


A. J. RAMAKER. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THe Key or Trutw. A Manual of the Paulician Church of 
Armenia, the Armenian Text edited and transliterated with 
Illustrative Documents and Introduction. By FRep. C. 
ConyBEARE, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
H. Frowde, 1898. Pp. cxcvi+201. I5s.; $4.50, met. 


THE appearance of this book is noteworthy in more than one 
respect. It is a valuable contribution to a much-neglected field. We 
regret to say that the value of the Armenian language and literature 
has not been appreciated by European scholars as it deserves. Once 
in a while a Lagarde or a Miiller has done considerable work in this 
line, but the number of such has been lamentably small. The future, 
however,seems hopeful. Scholars like Gelzer, Vetter,and Hiibschmann 
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in Germany, Meillet and Carrierre in France, and Conybeare in Eng- 
land, have come forward, and their contributions have not been few 
nor unimportant. 

Mr. Conybeare’s articles in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
and the American Journal of Philology, and his contribution on the 
Armenian version in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, had already 
convinced us of his fair knowledge of the Armenian language and 
literature, while this book proves him to be the leading Armenian 
scholar of Europe, outside of the native-born Armenian circles. 
Moreover, the book is significant in its numerous and somewhat start- 
ling conclusions. Whether one accepts them or not, they are worthy 
of the careful attention of every reader with a taste for the subject. 

During his visit to Armenia, in 1891, Mr. Conybeare had seen an 
Armenian MS. in the library of the Holy Synod at Edjmiatzin, and, 
finding it related to a subject in which he was interested, had asked 
the library authorities to favor him with a copy of it. He received the 
copy in 1893, and the present volume is the editing of that MS., 
called Zhe Key of Truth, with an English translation, preceded by an 
elaborate introduction. 

The MS., according to the colophone, bears the date 1782, but, 
both from the style and from the agreement of its contents with out- 
side literature, he assigns its origin to a date not Jater than 850 A. D. 

The Key of Truth contains the beliefs of the Paulician church, and 
they may be summarized as follows: 

Jesus, though Messiah, the eternal only-born Son, mediator of God 
and man, was yet not God; he was a created man, a xriopa. He 
received the Holy Ghost in his thirtieth year on the occasion of his 
baptism. 

Only three sacraments are necessary to salvation, viz. : repentance, 
baptism, and the eucharist. Baptism must be preceded by repentance 
and faith; infant baptism is not valid. The Holy Ghost enters the 
catechumen immediately after baptism, which probably must not be 
administered before his thirtieth year. One unleavened loaf and 
wine are to be offered in the eucharistic sacrifice. The virgin Mary 


is not demdpHevos. Intercession of the saints, purgatory, images, pic- 
tures, crosses, sacrifices of animals, confession to priests, are strongly 
rejected. 

The canon includes the Old and New Testaments, except perhaps 
the Apocalypse. The Logos doctrine is rejected, though the fourth 
gospel is accepted. The “elect one” seems to be worshiped as Christ. 
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It is a pity that the document is not complete. During a heresy- 
hunting at the beginning of the century those who had the MS. in 
their possession tore out some of the leaves (about thirty-eight out of 
the 100), and here and there erased one or more words out of their 
fear of the persecutors. Mr. Conybeare tries to fill up the gap 
from the reports of that inquisition which took place in 1837-45 in 
Arkhwéli. 

The first half of the book (pp. xvii—-cxcvi) is devoted to a long dis- 
course, in which Mr. Conybeare arrives at the following conclusions: 

Paulicianism has its origin in the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine, 
which was the faith of Jewish Christians of the apostolic age. Its 
earliest monument is the Shepherd of Hermas, as the later monu- 
ment is Zhe Key of Truth. Soon it spread through Asia Minor and 
Persia, embracing the entire range of the Taurus mountains. The 
first Syrian church was Adoptionist, and from it Armenia received 
the first tidings of Christianity, long before the preaching by Gregory 
the Illuminator. Gregory himself was an Adoptionist, and the first 
translation of the Scriptures from the Syriac was probably made by 
these pre-Gregorian Adoptionists. But in the fourth century a new 
movement began by Nerses and his students, and through their influence 
the Greek Christology was introduced with such success that by the end 
of the fifth century Adoptionism had retired to obscurity, only to be 
revived as a new force in the eighth century. 

Early in the fourth century the Adoptionists were known to the 
Greeks as “ Pauliani,” after the name of Paul of Samosata, but during 
the following centuries, through persecution, they were lost sight of by 
the Greek theologians, and it was in the eighth and ninth centuries that 
“Grecized”” Armenians brought them afresh to the notice of the Greeks 
under the Armenian form “ Paulicians,’”’ which means “the followers 
of the wretched little Paul.” 

Of the Paulician Armenians of Taurus about 200,000 were deported 
to Thrace and the Danube provinces in the eighth and tenth centuries, 
whence they found their way to various countries of Europe. ‘The 
Bogomile church of the Balkan provinces, the medieval Cathars of 
Europe, and the Anabaptist and Unitarian movements of the age of 
the Reformation, owe their origin to these Armenian refugees. To 
quote Mr. Conybeare’s own words: “It was the church of hardy moun- 
taineers, the rampart of Christianity and Roman civilization against 
the Arab and Tartar hordes. When reasons of state or bigotry failed 
to exterminate this primitive church among the ranges of the Taurus, 
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its members were deported by hundreds of thousands to Thrace. 
There they throve for centuries, and the spread of their tenets into 
Bohemia, Poland, Germany, Italy, France, and even into our own 
England, must have helped not a little to prepare the ground for the 
Puritan Reformation” (p. civ). Mr. Conybeare strongly repudiates 
the charge that they were Manicheans. 

Our space does not permit us to criticise these views in detail. Mr. 
Conybeare himself does not claim them to be conclusive, but “ prob- 
able.” His conclusion that the Adoptionist or Ebionite doctrine was 
the earliest apostolic faith is an old assertion, and the attempts to 
prove the contrary have been too many. The arguments brought for- 
ward to prove that both the early Armenian church and the Cathars 
of Europe were Adoptionists are very meager and weak. Too much 
weight is imposed on some doubtful expressions, which can easily be 
interpreted otherwise. On the other hand, his attempt to fix the date 
of the document is very scholarly, and fairly conclusive. And although 
he magnifies too much the influence of Paulicians in Europe, we ‘vould 
not hesitate to agree with him that they have had their share in shap- 
ing the destiny of the German Reformation, and we would therefore 
regard the Paulician church as the first Protestant church. 

The Armenian text covers the pages 1-65. The type is clear and 
fine. We could detect only two typographical errors: ‘ ¢zartzakoumn” 
(p. 4, 1. 8) should be read hartzakoumn, and “ Vazoutz” (p. 9, |. 26) as 
Valoutz (after the transliteration of Mr. Conybeare). The translation, 
occupying pp. 71-124, is to be highly recommended, being painstaking 
and accurate, though we are afraid it is too idiomatic. 

The translation is followed by nine appendices (pp. 125-86), 
which are translations from old Armenian authors. These are fol- 
lowed by an excursus on the style of the Armenian text (pp. 187-90), 
which is a piece of profound scholarship. Mr. Conybeare, following 
the style of the ancient MS. copyist, adds a colophon to the end 
of the text in the Armenian language, giving his name, the date of the 
editing, translation, etc. It contains two cases of curious confusion 
in dentals. 

As to his method of transliteration of Armenian names, we are 
obliged to say we cannot approve of it. These names already in their 
simplest possible forms seem horrible to foreigners, while the translitera- 
tion of Mr. Conybeare makes them horrible both to foreign and native 
Armenian _ scholars. For example, Mkherttschian, Indshidshian, 
Tchrgan, etc. 
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Why the original text and the translation have not been given on 
alternate pages we cannot see. It would have been a great help to 
those who care to study the text. 

Another defect in the arrangement of the book is that the introduc- 
tion, which consists of 174 pages, is a continuous long discourse, with- 
out chapters or similar breaks, which it is a hard and tedious task to 
read through. 

On the whole, the book is one which certainly will be welcomed 
and valued by all who are interested in church literature, and Mr. 
Conybeare rightly deserves our hearty congratulations for his excellent 
work. 


ARMENAG HAIGAZIAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By GeorGeE B. Taytor, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898. Pp. 
441. $1.50. 


THE purpose of this volume is indicated by the author in his mod- 
est preface: ‘It is not intended for persons well acquainted with Italy, 
her land, history, institutions, literature, and people. Leaving out 
these, there remains a large class, including many of the cultured and 
the traveled, to whom it may appeal.” 

It is also written with the hope that it may, at least indirectly, pro- 
mote the cause of Christian missions. ‘The author is the superintend- 
ent of Baptist missions in Italy, and has lived in Rome almost a 
quarter of a century. He has had the opportunity of knowing much 
of the Italians in every section of Italy. 

The first fifty pages of the volume are devoted to the making of 
Italy. He has drawn his information from the best sources, such as 
the letters of Count Cavour, and the files of Za Muova Antologia. 

Chapter third discusses Italy’s dynasty, constitution, etc. Chapter 
fourth is devoted to contemporary history, from 1870 to 1898. 
Chapters fifth and sixth are largely descriptive of his own journeyings, 
which he calls “A Run through Italy.” Then follow five chapters on : 
“Rome;” “Traits and Customs;” “The Home;” “The Army, 
Industries, the Lottery, Emigration ;” ‘“ Language, Literature, Public 
Instruction.” The last hundred pages are devoted to the strength and 
weakness of Romanism and its relations to new Italy, and the evangel- 
ization of Italy. 
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The volume, as a whole, is one that will interest and instruct the 
general reader. To the one who contemplates visiting Italy for the 
first time it will prove of real value as a brief preparation for under- 
standing the historical setting of the Italians, who have been called “the 
chosen and peculiar vessels of the prophecy of the Renaissance.”’ The 
book has an additional charm for one who has seen Italy and the Ital- 
ians, since it brings only the most pleasant reminiscences, while it has 
neither “‘ extenuated nor concealed aught necessary to a just estimate.”’ 

In his discussion of the many forces that have contributed to the 
evangelization of Italy, Dr. Taylor has been free from sectarian bias. 
Yet he does not seem as hopeful concerning the Free Italian Church, 
now called the Italian Evangelical Church, as we had hoped the facts 
in the case might warrant. 

The portion of the volume treating of the strength and weakness of 
Romanism and its relations to new Italy is timely and well worth the 
serious attention of Protestant Christians today. 

The volume contains about fifty illustrations, which add much to 
its attractiveness. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Moritz von SACHSEN. Von EriIcH BRANDENBURG. Erster Band: 
Bis zur Wittenberger Kapitulation (1547). Mit Titelbild. 
Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. Pp. 
viiit557. M. 12. 

No OTHER character in German history has been the subject of so 
many conflicting conjectures as Maurice of Saxony. Two of these 
conjectures are especially prominent. ‘Tosome writers he is an extreme 
Protestant, and aids the emperor in the Smalcald war, and turns against 
him afterward, because he believes that his course in both instances is 
required in order to defend the Lutheran religion. To others he is 
from boyhood a cool and calculating diplomatist, with no religious 
preferences, but with an overmastering determination to promote his 
own interests; and at twenty-five he is so skilful in political bar- 
gaining and deception that he outwits the shrewdest statesmen and 
makes them his tools. The author of this book begins it without 
announcing any theory. He aims to produce an inductive study of 
Maurice, and he derives his conclusions from a painstaking investiga- 
tion of all the accessible evidence. He weighs not only the published 
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materials, but also the official documents pertaining to the subject 
preserved in the archives at Dresden, Marburg, and Weimar. The 
larger part of these documents have never before been used. 

The result is a solution of the enigma presented by the career of 
Maurice which must be pronounced satisfactory on the whole. Maurice 
was indifferent to the religious controversy of his time, and, though a 
Lutheran, was not an admirer of Luther. He found himself in the 
Protestant ranks by the action of his parents, and ruling over a people 
ardently attached to the evangelical faith. Nor could he fail to per- 
ceive that his people had done well for themselves, temporally at least, 
by casting off the papal yoke. There were many such reasons which 
forbade him to change his church relations. Furthermore, as he was 
not interested in religious matters, so neither was he scrupulous in 
personal morality. Nor was he a patriot burning with zeal to set Ger- 
many forward on the path of virtue and prosperity. He was concerned 
chiefly about his own ambitions. 

But, on the other hand, he was no such miracle of successful dip- 
lomacy and greed as he has been portrayed. He was but twenty when 
he became duke of Saxony, and his policy frequently wavered. While 
he was a Lutheran, the majority of his counselors were Catholics, and 
he was influenced now by his own ecclesiastical position and now by 
theirs. It is true that he joined hands with the emperor in the Smal- 
cald war. It is true that the emperor gave him more than the Smal- 
cald League would give, and hence it has been inferred that he sold 
himself to the highest bidder, and aided the Catholic party in order to 
possess himself of the electoral dignity and to enlarge his territories 
at the cost of his cousin. 

It is chiefly at this point that the researches of Brandenburg bring 
us new light. Maurice had determined to remain neutral, notwith- 
standing the alluring promises of the emperor. But he learned that 
King Ferdinand was planning to overrun electoral Saxony, and to 
annex it to his own possessions, already dangerously large. Should 
this purpose be accomplished, Maurice would have on his borders a 
Catholic power so preponderant as to menace his territory, and, indeed, 
as to disturb the political balance of all Germany, but especially of 
the central and northern states. Before deciding on any course, he 
visited Bohemia, where the invading forces were being collected, that 
he might make himself certain of all the facts. He then determined 
to join the emperor and conquer electoral Saxony for himself in order 
to keep a far worse thing from being done. 
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The demonstration of this truth is the principal contribution made 
to our knowledge of Maurice by the author. But it is not the only 
one. From the beginning to the end of his work he produces an abun- 
dance of fresh material. Nothing escapes him, either of dry financial 
and political detail, or of stirring achievement on the field of battle, 
or of anecdote concerning private and domestic affairs. He causes 
not only Maurice, but the men and women about him, to live before 
us, and shows us the inner motives which inspired their actions. 

Should the author be as successful in the second volume, yet to 
appear, as he has been in the first, he will lay the student of the Refor- 
mation under very great obligations, and it will be impossible for any- 
one to write intelligently of the Smalcald war without referring to his 
work. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LES ORIGINES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JEsus. Ignace et Lainez. Par 
H. Mover. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1898. Pp. vi+ 
329. 

Tue Society of Jesus is 350 years old. Its original purpose was to 
oppose everything that was Protestant. It has exerted a powerful 
influence in church and in state. Its missionaries have gone to China, 
Japan, India, Paraguay, and Canada. Its enemies have been not only 
Protestants, but also popes and princes. By its very constitution it 
was calculated to stir up the most decided and bitter opposition. 
The historian of the Society of Jesus, therefore, finds himself much 
perplexed to get at the exact facts which alone can lead him to right 
conclusions. 

On the one side the society is composed exclusively of hypocrites 
and fanatics, capable of all crimes and deserving of all accusations. 
On the other side the Jesuits are, each and all, saints above eulogy 
and above panegyric. The probabilities are that the truth lies in 
neither of these extremes, but somewhere between them. It is the 
business of the historian to sift all the evidence, find the fragments of 
truth, and, so far as possible, combine them into a symmetrical whole. 

The author of this book fully appreciates the responsibility of his 
undertaking. He believes that he is peculiarly qualified because he is 
on neither side of the controversy; he studies simply to know the 
truth ; and he has no other interest than that which is yielded by the 
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debates themselves. Why should he not, therefore, prosecute the work 
“with absolute impartiality, with entire sincerity ” ? 

But his diffculties become real the moment he begins his investiga- 
tion. There is an abundance of second-hand documents, but relative 
poverty of documents whose authenticity cannot be questioned. 

The book is divided into four chapters: ‘The Founder of the 
Society of Jesus;” “The Genesis of the Society of Jesus;” ‘“ The 
Foundation of the Society of Jesus ;” “ Lainez and Paul IV.” It ends 
with some documentary proofs. 

It will be seen that our author does not pretend to write a complete 
history of the society. His purpose is rather to elucidate a single 
problem which he has met in his historical researches. 

After this general description of the work we have barely space to 
mention a single point —the origin of the book of Spiritual Exercises, 

In the composition of this book, as Ignatius directly inspired by 
God, who alone was his master, or did he derive suggestions and 
instruction from purely human sources? After a careful investigation 
the author reaches the conclusion that the Spiritual Exercises is not an 
inspired book, but that substantial assistance came from several human 
sources. Among these are to be mentioned: (1) Zhe Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Garcia de Cisneros, which was printed in Castilian and Latin 
in 1500. Now, while a comparison of the Zxercises of Ignatius with 
the Exercises of Cisneros shows striking differences, it shows resem- 
blances only less striking. For instance, Ignatius took from Cisneros 
the title of his book, its great outlines, and so on (p. 37). (2) The 
constitutions of the different Mussulman congregations. 

Here we find, not resemblances, but identities. Miiller’s analysis is 
very searching, and apparently leaves no doubt as to Loyola’s great 
indebtedness to Islam. It is, of course, impossible here to give the 
reasoning, but the conclusions, and some of the identities, can be easily 
given. The most remarkable cases are given on p. 51: (1) “In the 
form of government in the Society of Jesus, and in the nature of the 
obedience which it requires of its proficients.” (2) “In the method of 
initiation and of formation to which it subjects its disciples.” (3) “In 
the different degrees which it establishes among the members, and in 
the occultism which it practices.” (4) “In the end which it has in 
view, and in the confusion which it causes between the spiritual and 
the temporal order.” 

The Jesuits themselves say that these are the fundamental and 
essential points of the order. 
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This description gives a very imperfect idea of the book. To be 
fully appreciated it must be closely read. 

Probably it will satisfy neither of the extreme parties in the case, 
but, unless we are entirely mistaken, the historian will find it a book 


very much after his own heart. 


J. W. MoncrIEF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


STUDIES IN ScottisH EccLesiasTicAL History IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By M.G. J. KINLOCH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; Edin- 
burgh: R. Grant & Son, 1898. Pp. xi+ 347. 6s., net. 


THE book begins with the accession of Charles I. in 1625, and 
ends with the unfurling of the banner of the pretender, James VIII. 
and III., in 1745. England and Scotland are so tied together in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that it is impossible to give an 
account of the latter without going with considerable detail into the 
history of the former. The story is told from the point of view of an 
intelligent and temperate Roman Catholic. He draws his naaterial in 
part from sources with which Protestant writers have made us familiar, 
but chiefly from Catholic sources, which impart a freshness to the nar- 
rative which it could not otherwise possess. 

In a clear and pleasing style, but with a distinct Romanist bias, we 
are told of the attempt of Charles and Laud to force episcopacy upon 
Scotland, of the introduction of Laud’s liturgy into St. Giles in 1637, 
of the National Covenant and the Glasgow assembly in 1638, of 
the war on Scotland which grew into the civil war in England, of 
the Long Parliament, the Westminster assembly, and the union of 
Scotch Calvinists and English Puritans under the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and of the execution of Charles and Laud. The author 
seems hardly to know how to deal with Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. He loses his vivacity and seems anxious to hurry over this 
part of his story. ‘The records which describe that mournful period 
are the records of a national humiliation.” He entitles the chapter 
“The Humiliation of the Land.” He is hardly prepared to deny that 
Cromwell brought order out of chaos, but to his mind “the lull in 
Scotland during the orderly sway of the Commonwealth was the lull 
of death.” When he reaches the Restoration he is once more in his 
element. Ina graphic way he tells of the horrible struggle between 
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Charles II. and the Covenanters — “a record of hangings, torturings, 
mutilations, transportations, and general strife’””— of the accession of 
James VII. and II., and the troubles he brought to Scotland, of the 
coming of William in 1688, of the revolution settlement in 1689, and 
of the union of the parliaments under Queen Anne. 

The author is at his best when he is describing the intolerant and 
vindictive temper of the Protestant factions fighting for the mastery 
on Scottish soil, and the barbarities which characterized Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians alike. It is not needful, and he seems to have no 
disposition, to exaggerate or falsify the facts. Grant the facts, and the 
interest of the Protestant reader lies in seeing how a Romanist will 
tell them. 

Mere curiosity passes on to instruction when the author turns from 
warring Protestants to the church of which he himself is a member. 
Of course, all his sympathies are with “the children of the holy see.” 
Throughout, the “ vicissitudes and sufferings of the Catholic remnant” 
are talked about as though the spotless ‘‘spouse of Christ” was the 
innocent victim of unprovoked Protestant hate. Of the horrible 
immoralities which precipitated the Scotch Reformation he seems 
wholly ignorant. English Episcopalians and Scotch Presbyterians 
simply “united in vilifying and torturing the bride of the Lamb.” 
The church “ which alone has the gospel and the promises” was over- 
whelmed by the Scotch “sons of havoc.” He finds relief in turning 
from the bitterness, intolerance, and uncharitableness which animated 
the Prostestants, from the “battlefield, the strife of tongues, the 
scaffold, the torture-chamber” in which Anglicans and Presbyterians 
had been the diabolical and frenzied actors, to a description of the 
“royal bride,” the “‘ King’s daughter,” in her tribulations, as “ she lay 
crushed under penal legislation and punished for sins she had never 
committed.” In the midst of it all ‘‘ Rome continued ever mindful of 
her afflicted northern child.” Hardships unspeakable were endured by 
her Jesuit and other missionaries who, in disguise, labored to reconcile 
to the mother church the deluded Scotch Protestants. This detailed 
information drawn from Catholic sources concerning the systematic 
and persistent attempts of the papacy to retrieve its disasters and to win 
back its alienated subjects is the most original, instructive, and valu- 
able part of Mr. Kinloch’s book. 


Er! B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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DE DANSKE BaptisTERS Historie. Af Pastor SOREN HANSEN 
oG Pastor PETER OLsEN. K6benhavn: Baptisternes For- 
lagsekspedition, 1898. Pp. 199. Kr. 1.75. 


Tuis history of the Danish Baptists is given in four divisions : (1) 
“The Time of Persecution, 1839-1849;” (2) “The Time of Exten- 
sion, 1850-1864;” (3) “The Time of Organization, 1865-1883;” 
(4) “The Modern. Time, 1884-.” Rev. Julius Kébner, a Dane 
who had lived many years in Germany, was the pioneer. In 1838 
he found in Copenhagen a company of believers who had embraced 
Baptist doctrines. They were entirely ignorant of other people 
entertaining the same views. Having returned to Hamburg, Kébner 
wrote a pamphlet entitled Zhe Mode of Baptism and Its Subjects. 
This was lithographed and circulated in Denmark. The result was 
that the believing company in Copenhagen wrote to Hamburg, 
asking that provision be made for their baptism. In October, 1839, 
K6bner and Oncken, the Baptist apostle of Germany, went to Copen- 
hagen and baptized eleven believers, and secretly organized the 
first Baptist church in Denmark. The matter soon became public, 
and the newspapers and rabble ridiculed and persecuted the church. 
A month after its organization the members were cited to appear 
in court. The decision was that the organization was_ illegal. 
The members were not permitted to hold meetings nor partake 
of the communion together, and it was ordered that their chil- 
dren should be baptized and confirmed according to the Lutheran 
creed. Severe penalties were threatened if they disobeyed. Notwith- 
standing these enactments, the church grew, and in 1840 twenty-four 
members were added. Outside Copenhagen several small churches 
were also organized. The authorities undertook to crush the move- 
ment by casting the pastor into prison. One after another the leading 
brethren were likewise imprisoned. The members were steadfast, 
however, and their numbers increased. An urgent appeal having been 
made by Oncken to the English and American Baptists, they separately 
sent deputations to the Danish government in behalf of their perse- 
cuted brethren. Lord Palmerston pleaded their cause in an official 
document sent directly to the Danish government. Drs. Hackett and 
Conant, representatives of the American Baptists, arrived in Denmark 
in 1842. The brethren were released from prison, but their properties 
had been sold to pay fines. Outside of Copenhagen the churches also 
suffered great persecution. To administer baptism brought to the 
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offender imprisonment and ruinous fines. The Lutheran priests were 
the leaders in this persecution. In 1849 the new constitution guaran- 
teed religious liberty. The Danish Baptists came out of the conflict 
with six churches and 400 members. 

In the second period, 1850-64, new churches were organized and 
I,200 converts were baptized. 

In the third period, 1865-83, more than 7oo Danish Baptists 
migrated to America. In this way the mother church lost many of 
her younger and more energetic members. It was also a hindrance to 
the cause in Denmark that many of the pastors were obliged to earn 
their bread by manual labor. They were deficient in theological prepa- 
ration. It became evident that the need of an educated Baptist 
ministry was urgent. 

In the fourth period, 1884-96, this need began to be met. A turn 
for the better came in 1884, with the meeting of the Baptist conference 
in Copenhagen. Professor Jensen, of Morgan Park, IIl., was present. 
Through his influence it was arranged that candidates for the ministry 
should be sent to America to study at Morgan Park, in the Danish- 
Norwegian department of the Baptist Union Theological Seminary. 
Here the younger men were trained for their work, and returned to the 
mission full of enthusiasm. In 1887 the American Baptist Missionary 
Union undertook the support of the work in Denmark. Through the 
assistance of the Missionary Union and the Theological Union the 
progress has been of the most gratifying character. 

Danish Baptists both in Denmark and America will read this 
history of struggle and triumph with the liveliest interest. 


H. GUNDERSEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History oF THE Baptists IN THE MIDDLE States. By 
Henry C. VEppER. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1898. Pp. 355. $1.25. 


THE “ Baptist-History Series’ is to be completed in five volumes. 
It is designed to “form a complete history of the denomination down 
to the time of publication.” The volumes on Zhe Baptists in New 
England and The Baptists in the Western States East of the Mississippi 
have already appeared. 

Dr. Vedder has drawn his material from the original sources. In 
this he had no option, since there are no second-hand authorities 
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which are of any special value. Out of “ many thousand volumes and 
piles of documents, to say nothing of manuscripts and pamphlets 
amounting to many more thousands,” the author has sifted and 
combined the materials of this orderly, perspicuous, aud valuable 
treatise. 

The opening chapters deal with the early days in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. They exhibit the denomination 
inits formative processes. In the “Growth of Organization” we see 
the local churches combining in associations, state conventions, foreign 
and domestic missionary bodies, and in educational, publication, Sun- 
day-school, and young people’s societies. In this way the denomina- 
tion is unified and solidified, and in every way augmented in strength. 
Powerful revivalists inaugurate an evangelistic era, resulting in a great 
increase in numbers and in renewed activity in missions. 

The body is distracted and weakened by grave controversies. 

Alexander Campbell leads a movement which divides churches and 
associations, and which results in the founding of a sect closely akin 
to the Baptists in nearly all points of fundamental import. The mur- 
der of Morgan starts a crusade against free masonry, in which hosts 
of Baptists join, and over which the denomination itself breaks into 
ugly factions. Miller announces the immediate coming of Christ, and 
multitudes of Baptists are caught in this Millerite craze. They con- 
tend likewise over such petty matters as the use of hymn-books and 
such supreme matters as the Arminian theology. They get into a war 
with the American Bible Society over a Bengali version of the Scrip- 
tures, and then into a war among themselves over an English transla- 
tion. It is a conflict not without its good results, for it anticipates and 
prepares the way for the Revised Version, which is rapidly taking the 
place of our King James Bible. 

Though in the early times there were many Baptists who were hos- 
tile to an educated ministry, this opposition was borne down, and the 
denomination entered heartily into the founding of schools of higher 
learning — Columbian, Hamilton, Rochester, Bucknell, Crozer, Vassar, 
and numerous academies. 

In treating of these and kindred subjects, the author has gone into 
details, and has given to the public an interesting, trustworthy, and 
instructive treatise. 

Er! Bb. HuLsBert. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JowETT, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. By Evetyn Assortt, M.A., LL.D., anp 
Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. London and New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Two vols. Pp. xii+446 and viii + 
499._ $8. 


THE first of these volumes, covering the period before Jowett became 
master of Balliol, from 1817 to 1870, was prepared by Professor Camp- 
bell; the second describes the later life, from 1870 to 1893, and was 
written by Dr. Abbott. 

From a somewhat unsatisfactory chapter of twenty-eight pages, 
devoted to an account of Jowett’s ancestry for two hundred years, we 
learn that his father, though a worthy and an honorable man, was so 
unsuccessful in business, first as a furrier, then as a printer, and was so 
unfortunate in practical affairs, that he accumulated scarcely any prop- 
erty, and for many years after the father’s death Jowett assumed the 
support of his mother and sister. Until middle life this necessitated 
severe economy and self-sacrifice, and doubtless determined his celibate 
life. 

From the age of twelve to nineteen Jowett was a pupil at St. Paul’s 
School, and from nineteen to twenty-three a scholar at Balliol. He 
always regarded his election to the scholarship at Balliol as “the happi- 
est event of his life.” While yet an undergraduate, to his great credit 
and delight, he was chosen a fellow of Balliol, where he remained as a 
teacher, tutor, professor of Greek, master of the college, and vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford until his death, October 1, 1893. 
He took deacon’s orders in 1842. He early became an intimate friend 
of Stanley, with whom he traveled and corresponded until Stanley’s 
death. He became Stanley’s natural successor as the leader of those 
known as broad or liberal churchmen. 

In 1854 Jowett was defeated for the mastership of Balliol by a nar- 
row margin of votes, and Robert Scott, the Greek lexicographer, was 
elected. This defeat was a bitter disappointment, only partially relieved 
by election to the Greek professorship the following year, after it had 
been declined by Liddell. Scott’s name was also considered for this 
professorship, for which he had manifest qualifications ; but it was 
deemed best not toappoint the head ofa house. Thus, though Jowett’s 
mastership of Balliol was postponed sixteen years, until Scott was 
made dean of Rochester in 1870, Oxford secured Jowett as professor 
of Greek, and the English-speaking world obtained a worthy translator 
of Plato. For many years the Greek professorship was unendowed, 
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yet Jowett preferred it to any other “except one of theology.” It was 
most fortunate for himself and the world that he was chosen professor 
of Greek and not of theology; for it is certain that, with Pusey as 
Regius professor of Hebrew and Wilberforce bishop of Oxford, Jowett’s 
life would have been one of incessant contention had he been professor 
of theology, and he professed the greatest abhorrence for prolonged 
controversy. 

Jowett’s long life was given primarily to the instruction of young 
men, but his work was by no means confined to formal teaching. His 
contributions to university reform and to the advancement of all educa- 
tional interests were especially valuable because of his exceptional 
experience and his close friendship with such remarkable men as 
Stanley, Sir Robert Lowe, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, T. 
H. Green, and Professors Seller and Campbell. Concerning the higher 
education of women he held a middle course. He believed that few 
women should be subjected to the full courses of severe disciplinary 
studies which furnish suitable preparation for the exactions of profes- 
sional life. He was jealous for the retention of the “ accomplishments,” 
such as music, drawing, and a generous familiarity with literature. But 
he was not blindly or unreasonably conservative ; he gladly recognized 
the enlarged opportunities and the increased educational advantages 
of women. 

In early life Jowett illustrated the most independent and uncon- 
ventional treatment of theological subjects. His Zheological Essays, 
written in connection with his commentary on the Pauline epistles, 
were published and for nearly half a century have been circulated by 
the American Unitarian Association. In 1861 he contributed the 
essay on “The Interpretation of Scripture,” the fruit of long reflection, 
to the famous volume of Zssays and Reviews. In later life his views 
of inspiration, of miracles, and of the atonement became even more 
radical; and his idealization of the person of Christ, the uncertainty 
of his teaching concerning the immortality of man and the personality 
of God, and his intimation that “changes in religion” and the ‘“‘new 
Christianity” may issue in the abolition of historic doctrine, and the 
adoption of ‘a doctrine common to Plato and the gospel,” gave such 
offense that some earnest churchmen did not hesitate to characterize 
his teaching as anti-Christian, and even pagan or infidel. By others 
of broad-church sympathies he has been regarded as the precursor of 
an intellectual movement among disciples now living, who, when 
the present urgent conflict between evangelicalism and ritualism is past, 
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are expected to advocate intellectual freedom concerning disputed 
questions of theology, the closest relation between religious and secular 
life, and the largest liberty of teaching in the schools and in the Church 
of England. 

Whatever may be the justice of these opposite claims, it is certain 
that, notwithstanding Jowett formally deprecated in the strongest terms 
slavery to any philosophical system, even refused to be accounted an 
unconditional disciple of Plato, and severely criticised Comte, whose 
writings he carefully studied, he was greatly influenced, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by both Plato and Comte. In his deliver- 
ances upon theological subjects he reveals a curious blending of ideal- 
ism and positivism. Even his admiring editors characterize an 
unpublished essay on the person of Christ, written about 1850, as “an 
extremely subtle, but hardly a satisfactory piece of work. . . .” “* Tradi- 
tional orthodoxy is sublimated and held in solution by an application 
of Hegelian method.” (Vol. I, p. 137.) 

Jowett’s literary magnum opus was his translation of the works of 
Plato. This is not a literal translation; possibly not the most perfect 
in respect to niceties of technical scholarship ; but it is the translation 
of ancient works, which represent the high-water mark of pre-Christian 
thought, into pure, delightful English which will serve generations of 
appreciative students, all of whom will owe to the master of Balliol a 
debt which they can never repay. The long and faithful service 
bestowed upon three editions of this great work insures the translator a 
deserved eminence among the great men of English letters. Fortu- 
nately we are not called on to declare whether the adapted encomium 
of Socrates by Plato, with which the biographers close their work, be 
just or extravagant: ‘Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend ; 
concerning whom I may truly say that of all the men of his time whom 
I have known he was the wisest and justest and best.” 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


CHARLES PORTERFIELD Krautu, D.D., LL.D. By ADOLPH 
SPAETH, D.D., LL.D. Intwo volumes. Vol. I, 1823-1859. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; formerly, The Chris- 
tian Literature Co., 1898. Pp. xiv+425. $2. 

A SKILFUL hand, moved by a loving heart and directed by an 

appreciative judgment, draws in this volume a lifelike portrait of a 

noble man who, for thirty years or more, was aiming to perform the 
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function of a peacemaker amid the conflicting elements of the Lutheran 
church of America, but gradually became the able and central repre- 
sentative of her most conservative tendencies in belief and doctrine. 

- The son of Rev. Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, who for sixteen years 
(1834-50) was the president of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
and from 1850 to 1867 (the year of his death) professor in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary located in the same place, Charles Porterfield 
Krauth received his classical and theological education in these institu- 
tions. The principal molding influence of his college course is to be 
ascribed to the spirit of his father, of his seminary course to the 
theology of Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D.D., who was the exponent 
of thought and sentiment diverging from the Reformation symbols. 
Completing his studies in his nineteenth year, Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth entered the ministry (1841) at a time when a moderate rational- 
ism, inherited from Germany, was waning, and a radical reaction 
toward the system of “new measures,” so-called, had set in, and had 
become dominant over a large part of the territory, east and west, 
occupied by the Lutheran and (German) Reformed churches. 

While the leading facts in the external history of Dr. Krauth are 
not overlooked, it is especially his spiritual and theological develop- 
ment that Dr. Spaeth represents. We see the religious life of the son 
as a preacher and a theologian growing in sympathy with the general 
character and sound judgment of the father. The material is com- 
prehensive, derived from all the original sources; it being the author’s 
aim, as he says in the preface, ‘‘to make his memoir as nearly an auto- 
biography as possible.” His success is admirable. With unflagging 
interest the reader is led onward from one stage to another of the 
religious history of Lutheranism. Three aspects of this religious his- 
tory come definitely to view: the wisdom, theological views, and 
admonitions of the father, Dr. C. Philip Krauth; the life, labors, 
studies, and spiritual growth of the son, Dr. C. Porterfield Krauth ; 
and the ferment of antagonizing forces, the intellectual conflicts, and 
the slow but steady progress of conservative ideas throughout the 
whole Lutheran church. 

In 1841, the first year of his son’s ministry, the father writes: 
“Make a primary study —the Bible. Your plan of reading the Hebrew 
in connection with the Septuagint and the Vulgate is a good one. By 
all means aim to be familiar with the Scriptures in the original” (p. 51). 
Later: “I would lay myself out in the study of the Scriptures, not 
to depend much on commentaries, but to read the original with good 
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lexicons. I may say that I have thrown practical commentaries out of 
my library” (p. 58). Still later: ‘I insist upon it, your great busi- 
ness now is, not to read a great deal, but to study the Bible, as I have 
again and again instructed you” (p. 90). These wise counsels were 
observed. In 1844 the son writes: ‘I have devoted myself almost 
exclusively for some time past to the direct study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures” (p. 95). At another time he says: “I think that I could with 
pleasure make a thorough and critical knowledge of the Hebrew one 
of the great pursuits of my life.” Of Dr. Krauth’s biblical studies 
Dr. Spaeth says: ‘The thorough and continued exegetical study of 
the Holy Scriptures in the original languages, which formed the solid 
foundation for his whole theological position, led him to the christo- 
logical question. The ‘Person of Christ’ was the first subject of a 
purely dogmatical character on which he published an article in the 
Mercersburg Review, May, 1849” (p. 157). 

The important question at issue during this period between differ- 
ent branches of the Lutheran church was the doctrine of Luther on 
the Lord’s Supper. Largely under the influence of Professor S. S. 
Schmucker, many ministers were inclined to the doctrine of Calvin, 
some even to the position of Zwingli. Professor C. Philip Krauth 
was disposed to maintain an intermediate attitude. In 1845 he writes 
to hisson: ‘The presence of Christ in the ordinance I have regarded 
as a spiritual presence, and no other..... In common with many 
others I have considered the Lutheran view as so closely related to the 
Roman Catholic as perhaps not to give it a proper hearing” (p. 108). 
But in 1862 his status is more definite. He says: “I have three 
times defined my position, and at each time offended both extremes. 
Some call me a rigid symbolist, others an extreme new-measure man. 
I am neither. If I say so again, I draw down upon me the extremists 
of both sides. I acknowledge no standard of Lutheranism but the 
Augsburg Confession” (p. 19). His son was by nature more disposed 
to a favorable view of all Lutheran symbols; but revering as he did 
the scholarship and theological judgment of his father, he studied 
under his father’s restraining influence, especially during the first five 
or ten years of his ministry. 

But, brought into contact with the superficiality and excesses of 
“ revival meetings ” (pp. 64, 67), devoting himself to the study of the 
symbols of Lutheranism and to the works of prominent Lutheran 
theologians of the sixteenth century, he steadily cultivated a more 
intelligent and a more favorable conception of the original Lutheran 
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doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Yet as late as 1895, the year with 
which Dr. Spaeth’s first volume closes, we find Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth consecrated to an effort, by voice and pen, to effect a concilia- 
tion of opposing tendencies of belief and thought within the “Gen- 
eral Synod.” ‘To many a break seemed to be inevitable; but Dr. 
Krauth, as it appears, was then not yet prepared to become the open 
leader of a division; though, consciously or not, his studies and his 
teaching were a moral force shaping events toward that issue. His 
conciliatory labors, however, were not entirely satisfactory to his own 
mind, as we may infer from a criticism passed upon himself in 1864, 
when he characterizes them as immature, “well meant, but full of 
inconsistencies brought about by the struggle between the influences of 
education and the incoming, but yet imperfectly developed, power of 
a truly consistent Lutheranism” (p. 380). 

The work of Dr. Spaeth is a truly valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Lutheran church during the fifth, sixth, and seventh decades 
of our century. 

EmL. V. GERHART. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Das VERHALTNIS DER ROMISCHEN KIRCHE ZU DEN KLEINASIATI- 
SCHEN VOR DEM NICAENISCHEN KonziL. Antrittsvorlesung von 
Mac. THEOL. A. BERENDTS, etatsmassiger Dozent an der Uni- 
versitat in Dorpat. (==‘‘Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie 
und Kirche,” herausg. von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg, 
Band I, Heft 3.) Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1898. Pp. 26. M. 0.60. 


In this modest but painstaking study Berendts has made a real 
contribution to the understanding of a problem which hitherto has 
been much neglected, or, at any rate, inadequately treated. It is, of 
course, only natural that evangelical theology, in its zeal to under- 
stand the two epochs of church history which are of decisive signifi- 
cance for the Protestant church — the period of the Reformation and 
the age of primitive Christianity—-and to trace Romish errors back 
to their sources, should well-nigh have forgotten that the strife which 
issued in Protestantism “is not the only one that has disrupted 
Christendom.’”’ But even the two churches directly concerned in the 
first great disruption have labored especially to describe the actual 
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breach and to fix the immediate responsibility for it, while the deeper 
and remoter causes they have very generally neglected. Of course, 
recent Protestant church historians, in so far as they have seriously 
taken up the problem, have done much better than that. It is no 
longer attempted to explain the later relations without understanding the 
earlier. But even so good an authority as Kattenbusch has traced the 
oppositions between Roman and eastern churchdom with adequate 
thoroughness only as far back as to the Nicene council. Berendts 
would see the same thorough examination applied to the ante-Nicene 
period and extended backward even into apostolic times. And this 
brief study is on the whole a very successful attempt in that field. 
There is evidence of a careful examination of such historical sources 
as we possess and of a talent for sound criticism. Berendts makes it 
very clear that the divergence between the eastern and the western eccle- 
siastical principles and spirit began at a very early period and grew to 
considerable proportions before the Nicene council. All this, without 
doubt, had been in a general way already accepted. The merit of 
Berendts is that he has set the problem in a clearer light and by judi- 
cious criticism and combination made some real advance toward its 


solution. 
J. R. Van PELT. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 


Dir GOTTESLEHRE DES HuGo von St. VicTor, nebst einer ein- 
leitenden Untersuchung tiber Hugos Leben und seine her- 
vorragendsten Werke. Von Dr. JAkos KILGENSTEIN, Priester 
der Didcese Wiirzburg. Wirzburg: Andreas Gébel’s Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. xii+ 229. M. 2.50. 


THERE seem to have been two lines of consideration which led the 
authorities of the university of Wiirzburg to offer a prize in 1895 for 
the best essay on Hugo of St. Victor’s doctrine of God. The first of 
these was the intrinsic interest of the subject itself from the point of 
view of history. The school of St. Victor has been variously esti- 
mated. In general, however, its mediating standpoint has left it open 
to criticism on both sides. ‘The sympathizers of the mystic tendency 
have objected to the modicum of dialectic used by its representatives ; 
whereas those who are inclined to lay stress on the use of purely 
rationalistic methods have taken offense at the mysticism of the Victo- 
rine theologians. It has been next to impossible to do full justice to 
the school. And although the school, as a whole, has been made the 
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subject of several extended investigations, as appears upon an exam- 
ination of Kilgenstein’s bibliographical list, yet the system of Hugo 
himself had never been treated of in a monograph before the offer of 
the prize that elicited the present essay. But Hugo’s theology is of 
interest also because of its influence on the subsequent development of 
thought. Thomas Aquinas recognized and honored Hugo as his 
teacher. ‘The whole course of scholastic thinking is, in fact, more or 
less tinged with the color infused into it by this leader. Kilgenstein 
fully recognizes this double importance of his subject. He begins his 
study with a careful and thorough investigation of the biographical 
and literary facts regarding Hugo’s life and works, which must serve 
as a necessary foundation for an essay on his theology. In the second 
part of the essay he considers the views of Hugo on the knowableness 
of God and the methods of reaching a knowledge of him. In the 
third he examines his subject’s arguments for the existence of God. 
In the next he expounds Hugo’s doctrine of the being and attributes 
of God. From this topic he proceeds to the exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and in the last he indicates Hugo’s thought regarding 
God’s relation to the world as Creator, Preserver, and End, under the 
general head of the character of God’s work. 

The investigation is carried throughout with great care and fair- 
ness. The author succeeds in vindicating Hugo as a sound thinker 
and relieving him from the distrust created by the charge of a too con- 
fused mysticism. The weak point of the essay is to be found in the 
failure of the essayist properly to connect Hugo with his antecedents. 
He is made to appear on the scene like Elijah the Tishbite in the bib- 
lical narrative, without any preparation or announcement. We can 
trace his influence on others; but of the forces that contributed to the 
formation of his own views we are told absolutely nothing. But such 
study fails to give the fullest and best-balanced idea of its subject. 


A. C. ZENOs. 
THE McCorMIcK SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND THE EVANGELICAL Fairu. By 
James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1897. Pp. xii+271. $0.75. 


Tuis book is written in a clear and pure style, as is everything 
that comes from the author’s pen. It is the most comprehensive 
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treatment of the movement in English. He considers in order the 
rise and influence of the Ritschlian theology, the Ritschlian theory of 
knowledge, of religion, of revelation, and of Holy Scripture. Then he 
descends to particulars and presents the special doctrines as set forth 
by this school. In the closing chapters he traces the later developments 
of the Ritschlian theology, and seeks to show that it is inadmissible 
as a substitute for the older evangelical faith. In the execution of his 
task Professor Orr shows familiarity with the entire Ritschlian litera- 
ture—and it was a happy thought of his to give in an appendix a 
selection of the principal books of and on the Ritschlian theology. 
This book aims to be —so the author himself says—‘“ as objective a 
presentation of the Ritschlian theology as is possible to one who, while 
conscious of having benefited by its teaching, does not share the stand- 
point of the school.” By way of comparison, it may be said that, 
while no less subjective than Ecke’s Zheologische Schule Ritschls, Orr is 
not so appreciative and mediating ; and that, while more objective than 
Pfleiderer’s Die Ritschl’sche Theologie, he is not so caustic and dam- 
natory. Orr’s is an iron hand in a velvet glove. The outcome of his 
discussion amounts to Pfleiderer’s assertion that “ what in Ritschlian- 
ism is true is not new, and what is new is not true.’’ But the con- 
tribution this school has made to historico-critical work, its unsurpassed 
effort to restore the historical Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God 
which he founded to a central and sovereign place in Christian doctrine, 
its emphasis upon revelation rather than speculation as the source and 
norm of theological propositions —all this and more besides should 
prompt to a more generous treatment of the Ritschlian movement than 
Professor Orr has been willing to accord it. 





GEORGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE OF THE ATONEMENT, as a Satisfaction 
Made to God for the Sins of the World: Being the Twenty- 
seventh Fernley Lecture, delivered in Leeds, July, 1897. By 
Joun Scorr Lipcett, M.A., Warden of the Bermondsey 
Settlement. Second edition. London: Charles H. Kelly, 
1898. Pp. xxiii+ 498. 5s. 


Tue author undertakes an exhaustive discussion of the atonement, 
so far as its constitutive principle is concerned. After tracing the 
death of Jesus to its historical causes, he exegetically unfolds the bib- 
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lical teaching on the atonement, treating the matter intelligently and 
with good judgment. He then presents, reviews, and criticises the 
principal theories that have been framed, candidly exhibiting the 
strong points of each, and showing where he considers each defective. 
This work is done in the best possible spirit. Then, in a chapter enti- 
tled “The Satisfaction of God,” he presents his own account of the 
matter. By way of completing his own statement, he discusses the 
ethical perfection of our Lord, the relationship of our Lord to the 
human race, and the relation of our Lord’s divinity to the efficacy of 
the atonement ; and he concludes with chapters on the principle of the 
atonement in relation to the spiritual life of individuals, and the prin- 
ciple of the atonement and social progress. An appendix contains a 
sketch of the history of the doctrine of the atonement, and a note on 
the idea, not favored by the author, that the atonement is incompre- 
hensible. 

Finding in the Scriptures the doctrine of an objective offering to 
God by way of satisfaction for human sins, the author judges this offer- 
ing to consist, not in sufferings endured, but in the spirit in which the 
atoner performed his work, especially in the endurance of sufferings 
that were more or less distinctly penal. The principle of the 
atonement is spiritual. The relation of God to men within which 
the entire transaction moves is that of fatherhood, and the satisfac- 
tion that God must needs receive was the satisfaction of the demands 
of fatherhood in view of sin. The supreme requirement was obedi- 
ence, rendered in the filial spirit, for this fulfils the duty and destiny 
of man. Christ, being the eternal Son in the Godhead, is the original 
and natural head of humanity, and is therefore competent to perform 
a representative act in its behalf. In the incarnate life he lived per- 
fectly as a son, and it was for his filial loyalty to God that he was put 
to death. His death was the culmination of his obedience, and was 
endured in unswerving fidelity as son to God. His entire career, 
indeed, was one of ethical perfection, the spirit in which he died crown- 
ing the whole. Death is penal, as being the witness and the earnest 
of wrath and punishment upon sin. The perfect endurance of this in 
the filial spirit completed the satisfaction of the Father. The satisfac- 
tion applied to the entire race of which Christ was the head and repre- 
sentative; but it becomes effective for an individual when he accepts 
it as expressive of the spirit that he adopts as his own —in other words, 
when a sinful man enters in fellowship with Christ into the filial spirit 
and life. Thus the spiritual principle of the atonement is filial obedi- 
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ence, rendered by Christ in the name of humanity, and rendered in 
consequence by humanity in fellowship with Christ. 

The book abounds in fresh and vital thought, which rings with the 
tone of reality. The acceptance of fatherhood as the relation within 
which the work of Christ is included, and in the light of which it must 
be explained, is a genuine contribution to the doctrine, and the dis- 
cussion of the point is admirable. The same may be said of the rec- 
ognition of the value of Christ’s work apart from any expiatory effect. 
The book contains a multitude of valuable suggestions in the general 
field of theology. But that fine tone of reality which sounds through- 
out the book is least ringing and impressive at the very center. The 
endeavor to interpret the satisfaction of God is in some parts labored 
and unsuccessful. There is too much construction, and too little 
naturalness. The main trouble is with the penal element. ‘This the 
author admits, but handles feebly. He does not succeed in making 
plain what he means by the penal element in the death of Christ. He 
contends that death itself is penal, but there is an air of constraint 
about the contention, and the definitions here are loose and uncom- 
pelling. Just here he has entered a region where he has to construct 
his doctrine, instead of perceiving it. The perception of spiritual 
reality is the strong point of the book, but here the vision fails. The 
fact is that the author’s scheme of thought really contains no place for 
the penal element, and his doctrine would be stronger if this were 
eliminated. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Lidgett has set the doctrine of the atone- 
ment in full light, but for this no one who has wrought upon the sub- 
ject will reproach him. Nevertheless, he has done the doctrine a noble 
service. He has discussed it and its history with calmness and candor, 
without the slightest controversial bitterness. He has set it free from 
a multitude of crudities, and placed it in the atmosphere of high spir- 
itual thought, where alone it should be considered. He has brought 
to his work a worthy conception of the great spiritual realities with 
which it is concerned, and he has bent with the deepest reverence over 
the mysteries which “angels desire to look into.” His best service 
consists in his exhibition of the work of Christ in its vital relation to 
the other great realities of the spiritual world. If, as he claims, that 
work is vitally related to the fatherhood of God, a multitude of possi- 
bilities of misconception is cut off, and a rich and satisfactory spiritual 
doctrine must yet be developed. 

The book has an analytical table of contents, but it has no index, 
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and its usefulness is thus greatly diminished. A table of contents will 
not take the place of an index, any more than an index will take the 
place of a table of contents. 
WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON DEN EIGENSCHAFTEN GOTTES. Von 
H.Cremer. (=“ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher The- 
ologie,” herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer, 
Vol. I, Heft 4.) Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp. 
111. M. 1.60. 


Ir isan open secret, according to Dr. Cremer, that the topic of the 
divine attributes has never been treated in a satisfactory manner. 
Investigations on this subject have hitherto been carried on exclusively 
by the a griori method. Nowhere in the realm of systematic theology 
have the traditions of schulasticism yielded less than here. The result 
is that Christian theology has not secured through its doctrine of the 
divine attributes a firm basis for a clear doctrine of the incarnation. 
On the contrary, the difficulties of this doctrine have been sorely aggra- 
vated by the prevalent treatment of the divine attributes. So much so, 
indeed, that some, like Thomasius, have been compelled to assume that 
the second person of the Trinity renounced certain divine attributes 
in assuming humanity, while others, like Ritschl, have had to abandon 
the essential deity of the Christ altogether. What is needed is the 
application of the inductive method to the study of the subject. By 
the use of the Areopagite’s triple way (via negationts, eminentia et cau- 
salitatis) no solid results can be gained, not simply because, as Kahnis 
says, thereby one can reach the most divergent and contradictory con- 
clusions, but also because through speculation no real knowledge of 
God can be attained. God can be known only through the observed 
facts of his relations to men and the world. And these are given in 
revelation. They are given as acts in behalf of men or toward men 
in a process of redemption. Thus Cremer falls back on the biblical 
foundation almost altogether. And though he does not take his 
stand exactly on biblical theology or adopt its method altogether, he 
approaches its standpoint very closely. The conclusions he reaches 
in this way are necessarily preliminary and tentative. They may be 
summed up briefly as follows: The central element in the Christian 
idea of God is love. The special aspects of this idea may be studied 
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as given in revelation, and as deducible from the concept of God in 
the light of revelation. Upon the basis of this twofold study he groups 
the attributes of God. In the first group he puts holiness, justice, and 
wisdom ; in the second, omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, and 
eternity or immutability. The essay closes with a section on the unity 
of the divine attributes or the glory of God. A. C. ZENOs. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Cuurcu oF Curist. By the late Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A., 
late Rector of Naunton, Gloucestershire; sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford ; Bampton Lecturer for 1856 ; Exam- 
ining Chaplain to the late Bishop of Durham, 1856-70. 
With an Introduction by Rev. F. J. Cuavasse, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London: James Nisbet & 
Co., Limited, 1898. Pp. xvi+ 327. 5s. 


Tuis is a revised, but essentially unmodified, edition of Mr. Litton’s 
work on the church first published in 1851. Originally it was meant 
to be a contribution to the discussion of the subject occasioned by the 
Tractarian movement. The tendency of that movement was away from 
the ideas of the Reformation, and Mr. Litton appeared as the defender 
and expounder of those ideas. He was throughout his whole life a 
prominent leader of the so-called low-church, or evangelical, party in 
the Church of England; and the steady loss of ground by this party 
during the last half century does not seem to have affected his attitude 
in the least. At the end of his life he found little, if anything, to alter 
in the treatise he had put before the public half a century earlier. He 
starts with the fundamental idea that for the Church of England, as 
for all Protestant churches, the Bible is the sole and absolute rule of 
faith. ‘The common objection to this position, made so much of in 
our own day, to the effect that the church had no Bible in the apostolic 
age, that the Bible came historically after the church and was authen- 
ticated by the church, he does not ignore. On the contrary, he sees its 
full force, but he sees also that it is only a formal objection. The 
function of a rule of faith is the conveyance of the divine authority to 
men. The Bible as a rule of faith existed in the mind of Christ and 
the apostles and prophets long before its appearance as a written work 
or collection of written works. Accordingly it precedes and conditions 
the organization of the church. Mr. Litton shows by this primary 
contention that he has grasped the meaning of the controversy between 
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evangelicalism and ritualism in the Church of England. It is at this 
fundamental point that his high-church opponents will enter their 
demurrer. If it is true, as they contend, that the Bible is for some 
reason or other either insufficient or obscure, and it is necessary to 
resort to the early Fathers to clear or supplement it, Mr. Litton’s sub- 
sequent utterances lose their force. But if he has established his posi- 
tion as against the position of the Roman Catholic church or of those 
who hold to the via media, his reasoning from this point on is con- 
clusive. For this reasoning consists in a simple exposition of the 
facts of the New Testament, as far as they bear on the matter of the 
organization and government of the church. Some little light has 
been thrown, of course, on this subject by the investigations of Har- 
nack and Hatch, which Mr. Litton has failed to appreciate, or, at any 
rate, to use; but in the discussion between the high- and low-church 
parties this additional knowledge favors rather the low-church view 
than its opposite. From the discussion of the New Testament facts 
Mr. Litton passes on to the historical unfolding of the subject, show- 
ing how from primitive presbyterianism the church passed into epis- 
copacy, following the same law which governs the development of all 
institutions. With the synagogue as its basis the church, on the one 
hand, appropriated to itself what was well known and put it to a new 
use, and, on the other, it devised new regulations as need required. 
When its outward unity was lost, the church still remained spiritually 
one. It is one today in spite of the many names and contending claims 
of denominations. Asan evangelical Mr. Litton recognizes the validity 
of the claims of all Christian bodies that are actuated by a living 
union with the Head of the invisible church and extends the right 
hand of fellowship to them. The only difficulty we find with this theory 
is that the inner and spiritual unity which it postulates in the body of 
Christ is not an effective unity. It evidently does not lead the parts to 
recognize their organic relations to one another and to enter into fellow- 
ship with one another. If it were of such a nature as to do this, it would 
inevitably lead to outward unity also. If Mr. Litton is right, then 
efforts toward bringing about the reunion of Christendom are super- 
fluous. ‘They would, indeed, be superfluous if such an inner sense of 
fraternity existed among Christian bodies of different names as would 
lead them to recognize each other as the members of the body of 
Christ. But who will assert that such a unity does exist ? 
A. C. ZENos. 
THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, III. 
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EssAI SUR L’OBLIGATION MORALE. Par GEORGES FULLIQUET, 
docteur és sciences, licencié en théologie. Paris: Anci- 
enne Librairie German Bailliére et C*; Félix Alcan, édi- 
teur, 1898, Pp.vii+ 454. Fr. 7.50. 


Tuis essay in the Bibliotheque de philosophie comtemporaine is char- 
acterized by a clear, pure style, a natural order of development, com- 
prehensiveness of view, freshness and independence of thought, and a 
reverent regard for the theistic basis of morals. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to ethical science. 

By a psychological study the author firsts develops and supports 
his own theory. He follows this with a critical study, in which are 
stated and tested ethical principles antagonistic to his doctrine. He 
closes his discussion with a rapid but searching historical review of seven 
eminent theorists— Kant, Schopenhauer, Renouvier, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Sécretan, Fouillée,and Guyau. The reader is thus in the shortest 
time enabled to see with the author’s eyes and to have in mind the 
test by which all moral systems and principles not in harmony with his 
own are judged and condemned. 

Fulliquet credits to M. Malan that which specifically and essentially 
distinguishes his theory, but claims that he has more adequately 
expounded and defended the theory than Malan himself. Its charac- 
teristic doctrine has respect to the determining source of obligation. 
We are taught that our obligation, and in consequence our obligatory 
acts and courses of action, are determined as categorical requirement 
by nothing directly known to us, whether within or without ourselves, 
whether in finite or in infinite being, whether in motives or in motors. 
We do, indeed, indirectly ascertain the determining source through a 
study of the facts of obligation as directly known in consciousness. 
From these facts we infer the otherwise unknown source. The knowl- 
edge of obligation, whether in the general or as specific requirement, 
never does and never can arise from a knowledge of its determining 
ground, but always, instead, the reverse holds—the knowledge of the 
ground arises from the knowledge of the fact. 

What, now, is that, known indirectly but not directly, which imposes 
upon us the supreme or moral law of our conduct? We have self-con- 
sciousness. ‘This consciousness is immediate knowledge. In the self 
as thus known is a free power — the power of self-determination. This 
self-determination is in a measure independent of action. But with 
this independence, this self-determination, goes the conscious fact of 
obligation. This obligation presupposes the independence of power and 
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leaves it intact, but is itself an imperative, binding man to one and 
only one act, or line of action, which nevertheless it is in his power to 
realize or refuse to realize. Thus obligation, or that from which it 
springs, is not a motive or motor. It does not determine the realiza- 
tion of the act, but only that the man himself, in his freedom, ought 
to determine and effect its realization. Thus every form of determin- 
ism, open or disguised, is excluded as fatal to obligation and true 
morality. 

Again, the fact of obligation, consciously known, is found, when 
carefully studied, to have the two significant characteristics of abso- 
luteness and sanctity or holiness, while the study of the conduct in 
which obligation is realized shows that it always causes a supreme satis- 
faction comparable to no other, and hence that such conduct in itself 
and its results is man’s summum bonum, is“ the good.” Now, we safely 
argue from the nature of an effect to the nature of its cause. In this 
case such argument justifies the conclusion that the determining source 
or ground of our obligation is the divine, or, we may say, the divine 
nature. Absoluteness and holiness are distinguishing characteristics of 
that being, and are thus immediately inferred from the same charac- 
teristics in obligation, while the union of supreme happiness with 
moral obedience shows also supreme goodness in the source of obliga- 
tion. 

Yet, again, the further study of the conscious fact of obligation 
shows that obligation is to nothing outside of man and foreign to him, 
but to that which is within him and is constitutive of him. But hav- 
ing already found that all obligation comes to us from the divine 
nature and holds us therefore to the divine nature, we safely infer that 
the divine is an element of our own being or self, and the most essen- 
tial fundamental element, because it is regulative of all else. Behold, 
then, the result! The total self-constituting man is dual, is in fact two 
selves. The one is self-conscious, self-determining, measurably inde- 
pendent, yet in this freedom and independence is subject to a supreme 
law from without itself. The other self is unconscious, sovereign, 
divine, necessarily imposing upon the self-conscious self the impera- 
tive of action. 

From lack of space no further statement of this extremely interest- 
ing discussion can be given, a discussion always felicitous and in its 
concise criticism of other theories and theorists luminous and search- 
ing. The author nowhere betrays the slightest suspicion that his own 
theory is defective in either its substance or itsexposition. This happy 
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assurance is enviable. But howcan some of us fail to ask whether man 
is such a duality? Whether it is not the whole man rather than an 
inferior fraction of man that is at once the self which is conscious of the 
self and of which the self is conscious, that at once knows and obeys 
the moral law? Whether the divine nature, strictly considered, is not 
the nature of a divine being, and that divine being one and one only, 
rightly called God and worshiped as God, other than man, yet within 
man? Whether it is not characteristic of the divine in its real exist- 
ence to be self-conscious and to act in obedience to the moral law 
which has its seat and home within him ? Whether the good, as real- 
ized in obedience to obligation, has no natural good as its rational pre- 
supposition, which through obedience becomes the moral good and can 
be known by an adequate intelligence as determining obligation ? 
Reason can never consent to the empty formalism of the Kantian eth- 
ics to which Fulliquet gives his unqualified assent. There must be a 
possible science of conduct which will make known that natural good 
which, because it istwhat it is, carries to the moral agent the obligation 
to adopt it as an end of action and by adoption transforms it into 
moral good, the true summum bonum. God’s nature has definite, 
rational contents and requires contents in all rational agents in com- 
plete conformity with itself. Fulliquet’s fundamental doctrine is unsat- 
isfactory. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 
Co.By UNIVERSITY, 
Waterville, Me. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CuuRCH. By Wasn- 
INGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898. ‘The International Theological Library.” 
Pp. xiv-+ 485. $2.50, met. 


Ir is a fundamental defect of American and English works on 
practical theology that they lack in comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness of treatment. They are fragmentary in their character. They 
discuss but relatively few of the topics that belong to church and pas- 
toral life. Each writer selects such phases of the broad subject as he 
may regard of most practical importance and discusses them in a 
somewhat isolated and unmethodical manner. This is in line with 
the practical character of English and American theological thought, 
and particularly of church and pastoral life, and while some may 
regard it as a defect, others doubtless would regard it as a merit. 
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There are many most excellent works of this eclectic character, of 
which the volume before us is one of the best. In the aggregate they 
pretty thoroughly cover the field of practical theology, and on the 
whole serve their practical and helpful purpose. But it is to be 
regretted that there is no work written in the English language, so far 
as the writer knows, that undertakes to cover the whole field, and that 
grapples with the subject in a comprehensive and scientific manner. 
In this respect other branches of theology, and particularly dogmatics, 
are far in advance of this. It is the habit of American writers, espe- 
cially, to detach homiletics from its relation to other departments of 
the theological discipline to which it belongs. It is set over against 
pastoral theology, rather than included in it. The preacher is thereby 
practically differentiated from the pastor. Preaching is thus treated 
as if it belongea to an independent department, or were only a branch 
of general rhetoric and oratory. Thus the teaching function of the 
church is measurably lost sight of, and preaching is treated character- 
istically as the rhetorical function of a minister, whose representative 
position as teacher and advocate for the church in the discharge of its 
own responsible task of presenting Christianity to the world is largely 
ignored or obscured, or at least not accentuated. The scope of pas- 
toral functions is limited, dealing largely with the pastoral care of 
individuals or classes, and a few other and sometimes subordinate func- 
tions, and thus the pastor fails of full recognition as a preacher, and 
preaching of full recognition as a church and pastoral function. More- 
over, pastoral theology is separated from practical theology and treated 
as if it were an independent department. The consequence is that 
the problems of practical theology are not discussed with adequate ful- 
ness and in proper relation to each other. The choice of topics for 
discussion often seems a matter purely of individual caprice, or prefer- 
ence, or supposed practical utility, rather than of sound theoretic judg- 
ment. No two works on pastoral theology indicate any harmony of 
view as to what may properly be included within its scope, as to what, 
properly defined, pastoral theology is, or as to how it differs from prac- 
tical theology. Discussions waver between the church point of view 
and the pastoral point of view, and there is no well-defined line of 
demarcation between them, and full justice is done to neither point of 
view. Confessedly, in this country it is difficult to discuss the prob- 
lems of practical theology from any other than the pastoral point of 
view, for the reason that the free-church system prevails, the autonomy 
of the individual church and the freedom of the ministry are strongly 
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emphasized, and much depends on individual pastoral initiative and 
leadership. It is true that in some of our churches or denominations 
many ecclesiastical and pastoral questions are settled for the local 
church and its pastor. In churches of a centralized ecclesiastical polity, 
questions of government, discipline, many questions of practical 
administration, questions of worship and of preaching upon the basis 
of the Christian year are settled for the local church, and the results 
are ready at hand for the pastor. He has no initiative here and no 
responsibility, save as leader along lines already marked out for him. 
It is natural that in such churches, and especially in the Roman Cath- 
olic church, practical theology should take the form of pastora! theol- 
ogy, and that pastoral or priestly problems should be relatively few. 
But in our independent churches all questions relating to the ordering 
of church life, that is, all questions of practical theology, with whatever 
incidental helps from representative bodies, which are only advisory, 
are strictly local church questions, and ultimately most of these 
questions are practically in the hands of the pastor as the leader of the 
church. In our independent church systems the local community has 
the initiative in all questions of its own organization, being guided by 
no external legislation and by no formal rules, but simply by the fun- 
damental principles of church polity. It has the initiative in all ques- 
tions of government, discipline, and administration, being neither 
dependent upon nor helped by any prescribed laws or rules, save such 
as it may freely adopt for itself. Each church chooses its own forms of 
worship. Each church is responsible for the proclamation of the gos- 
pel in the community where it is placed, and for the administration of 
its benevolences. All these questions are therefore preéminently local 
church questions. In considering them we cannot lose the church 
point of view, nor ignore the responsibility of the whole brotherhood 
of the church. But at the same time, these local churches are depend- 
ent upon their pastors for the realization of their church functions. 
Each pastor, therefore, has leadership in all lines of church activity. 
And for this reason, among others, doubtless, most of our American 
works on practical theology are in fact only works on pastoral the- 
ology. For the most part they take the pastoral point of view. Some, 
indeed, lay stress upon the responsibility of the church. But the point 
of view is the pastorate, not the church. Now, it would seem to be a 
practicable thing, as it is, indeed, a desirable thing, to discuss church 
problems from the church point of view, and, at the same time, in such 
way as to include pastoral responsibility in the leadership of the church. 
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This would properly accentuate the responsibility of the church as the 
body that represents Christ and his work, and at the same time it 
would look at the ordering of church life and the realizing of its duties 
as a responsible body as accomplished under the leadership of the pas- 
torate. Such a work should be much more systematic and complete 
than any work that may properly be called pastoral theology. 

The work before us is in its general character like other American 
works on pastoral theology. It differs, indeed, from many in the fact 
that it is more modern, and that it brings under discussion more fully 
than many the important questions that are confronting the churches 
and their pastors in our day. But its point of view is in the main 
similar to that of other works that undertake to discuss pastoral prob- 
lems. The author selects for discussion such subjects as seem to him 
most important for the help of pastors, and, somewhat arbitrarily seem- 
ingly, he omits subjects that might well come into the field of discus- 
sion, and which would appear if he wrote from the church point of 
view. It is true that he lays much stress upon the responsibilities of 
the church as the community into whose hands has been placed the 
deposit of truth and life, and which is the appointed agent in bringing 
to completion the kingdom of God. The demand. for church activity is 
abundantly recognized. ‘The theme of our investigation is the work- 
ing church,” he says (p. 4). Some of the topics are, indeed, church topics. 
Still, on the whole, the pastoral point of view prevails, and most of 
the topics relate to the duties of the pastor. This may not be, indeed, 
a matter of reproach. It simply indicates that the pastoral and practical 
interest predominates in the mind of the writer, and that he wishes to 
be helpful to pastors in the doing of their practical work. It may be 
negative criticism to say that he does not undertake a larger, more com- 
prehensive, and more scientific work. And yet his work suffers from the 
defect of its method. It lacks in scientific quality and scope. It does 
not sufficiently grapple with what is fundamental. ‘Too much is taken 
for granted. Too many topics are arbitrarily excluded. ‘lopics are 
not carefully related to each other and to what lies back of them, are 
not properly grouped, and do not appear in a well-ordered scheme. 
What belongs to the church as an organized body, and what to the 
individual Christian, or to the church official, is sometimes appar- 
ently lost sight of. In a word, the practical dominates the theoretic 
aspects of church and pastoral life. 

And yet it must be said that the work is well adapted to the 
realization of its manifest design, and it is highly to be recommended 
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for its practical helpfulness. As above suggested, subjects of modern 
interest and importance are selected for discussion. The significance of 
the church as well as of the pastorate is emphasized. Much stress is 
laid upon the work of religious education in the parish. No one can 
fail to receive the impression that Christian pedagogy is one of the 
most important subjects with which the modern church and pastorate 
can concern themselves. Woman’s work is judiciously discussed. The 
institutional church is made attractive, and its importance is made 
apparent. Parish evangelization is not forgotten, and the principle of 
church fellowship is duly urged. It is not apparent that the author 
regards it as supremely important that the pastor should be a 
theologian, but neither does he advocate the substitution for theol- 
ogy of economics or sociology, or even Christian ethics. It is 
the work of a wise pastor, whose observation has been wide, whose 
experience is varied, whose judgment is sound, whose sympathies are 
distinctly Christian and in the best sense evangelical, whose spirit is 
catholic, whose instincts are strongly ethical, whose interests are 
modern, and whose standard for the Christian ministry is high; and 
it is the more weighty that it is the product of one whose success 
in the ministry has been notable. The style in which the book is 
written —if sometimes a little careless, sometimes over-colloquial and 
defective in elegance and purity—is nevertheless plain, idiomatic 
English, direct, and notably simple and unpretentious. It will prove 
to be a practically helpful book to all pastors. 


Lewis O. Brastow. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


SERMONS TO YouNG MEN. A New and Enlarged Edition of 
Straight Sermons. By Henry vAN Dyke, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xiii+ 253. $1.25. 


THE volume designated Straight Sermons: To Young Men and 
Other Human Beings was published in 1893. Since, however, this 
title hardly suggested the contents of the volume and was liable to be 
misunderstood, in this new and enlarged edition it has given place to 
another which is more fitting. 

These discourses were first prepared for a congregation in which 
there were many young men, and were subsequently delivered “in 
college chapels at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere.” The 
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author studiously avoids the phraseology of theological treatises, and 
uses the plain, popular language of the people. The style as a whole 
is clear. The truth of the gospel is presented in a fresh, attractive 
form. ‘The living, present, personal Christ is the keynote of the entire 
book. 

But, while these discourses as a whole merit high commendation, 
in some respects they seem to us to be defective. A part of them, not 
all, are essays rather than sermons. ‘They lack that direct address 
which should characterize genuine pulpit utterance. 

Moreover, there is at times a lack of progress. On a thought 
already sufficiently clear the author stops to pile up a mass of statement, 
and this is sometimes continued until the point under discussion seems 
to be quite hid under the rhetorical luxuriance. This, perhaps, might 
be tolerated in the essay, but it is a manifest incumbrance in the ser- 
mon. 

The author at times also lacks thoroughness of analysis. For exam- 
ple, in his discourse on “‘ Abraham’s Adventure,” having discussed the 
broadest meaning of faith’s adventure and what the adventure of faith 
involves, he last of all lays down the proposition that “faith is an 
adventure.” Logic would require the proof of the last proposition 
before the discussion of its broadest meaning and what it involves. 
But it probably cannot be proved. Adventure has in it the two ele- 
ments of uncertainty and hazard ; while the innermost kernel of faith 
is certitude, and in it there is no hazard in the sense of liability to 
failure. So that the proposition “faith is an adventure” is really self- 
contradictory. Strictly speaking, Abraham was no adventurer. 

While the author’s interpretation of Scripture is usually both just 
and suggestive, in his discourse on Solomon he goes quite beyond the 
historical record in his disparagement of Bathsheba, in order that he 
may find in her a hereditary basis for the fleshly follies of her son. 
But why not, in part at least, find that basis in David ? Guided simply 
by the historical statements of the Bible, he was the greater sinner of 
the two, and in his great penitential psalm he bewails his inbred cor- 
ruption and bitterly repents of his “ blood-guiltiness.” 

There are in this book some ambitious sentences, which are always 
a reproach to good preaching. Our author also says, “the mellow 
apples ripen and fall.”” But a me//ow apple is already ripe. He speaks 
of a “tumultuating heart ;” but we are grateful that that adjective is 
now obsolete and a barbarism. On p. 167 a passage from Mark 2:5, 6 
is attributed to 2 Chron. 1: ro. 
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But, while these discourses cannot be classed with truly great ser- 
mons, they are fresh in thought and reflect the most advanced and best 
religious thinking of the day. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe AMERICAN Mission IN Ecypr: 1854 to 1896. By Rev. 
AnprEW Watson, D.D. Pittsburgh, Pa.: United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, 1898. Pp. 479. $2.50. 


In view of the international questions among the nations of Europe 
centering in the land of Egypt, and the recent movements of the 
English and Egyptian soldiers under General Kitchener in the country 
of the upper Nile, any book well conceived and well written about 
Egypt would command attention these days. Dr. Watson’s book is not 
only well conceived and well written, but it deals with a subject which 
must attract the attention of all lovers of the world’s progress. Egypt 
is the gateway to the whole of the great Nile valley. Her civilization 
must of necessity affect that of much of the territory of central Africa. 
What is her state of preparation for this work? A study of this book 
gives its readers a fairly clear conception of the situation, though it 
was not written from this point of view. 

The author was particularly well fitted for writing this history of 
the American mission in Egypt by his long connection with it. The 
United Presbyterian Church of North America began mission work in 
the land of the Pharaohs in 1854. Dr. Watson became identified with 
the mission in 1861, by appointment of the home church, only seven 
years after its inception. During all these thirty-seven years he has 
been an efficient worker in the field, laboring in Cairo, Alexandria, 
Monsourah, Asyut, and other prominent centers. He has been a pro- 
fessor in the college training school at Asyut, and in the theological 
seminary at Cairo. He knows every foot of the field. Then, too, the 
author has the true instincts of a historian. His large use of the early 
records of the mission, and of the records of previous missionary 
attempts, makes one feel that he is in possession of the final word on 
the subject. 

The book is admirably illustrated with over a half hundred full- 
page half-tone pictures. There is a good table of contents and an 
index. The book is well gotten up— good paper, good type, and 
well bound. 
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In chap. 1 the author gives a brief sketch of the Christian 
church in Egypt from the apostolic age down to modern times—the 
planting of the church, the conquest of the country by the Muham- 
medans, and the subsequent oppressions and persecutions. In chap. 
2 he gives a brief but clear account of the earlier efforts of the mod- 
ern church to lead Egypt into the light: that by the Moravians, 
1750 to 1800; that by the Church Missionary Society of England, 1819 
to 1840; and other desultory efforts. Chap. 3 gives a review of 
the history of the Egyptian government, especial attention being 
bestowed on the rule of the house of Muhammad Ali, 1801 down to 
the present. There is also a fairly good description of the Muham- 
medan and Coptic churches, the two principal faiths of the country. 
The importance of this section is very great, as one must know some- 
thing of these faiths, and the lives of the people holding them, before 
he can appreciate the magnitude of the work undertaken by the Amer- 
ican mission. There are some noble features about the Muhammedan 
faith, and it has done much for its adherents along certain lines, 
but its lack of power to save the individual, and to regulate and purify 
society, is strikingly shown in this volume. Under the oppressions of 
the land the Coptic church, with its membership of 250,000, has lost 
all spirit, and religion has degenerated into mere form, and a follow- 
ing after superstition. The morals of the Coptic church are even below 
those of the Muhammedans. While a few converts have been made 
from the Muslims, the great body of the membership of the American 
mission has been taken from the Coptic church. This chapter fur- 
nishes us with the background for the study of the work of the Ameri- 
can mission, giving the environment in which it found itself in 
beginning its work. The early success is accounted for, in part at 
least, by the fact that, in the very year the mission was established, 
Said Pasha, the most liberal, tolerant, and broad-minded governor Egypt 
has ever had, began his rule. Though a Muhammedan, he showed 
his tolerance by donating to the American mission in 1861 a fine 
building site in Cairo. This favorable environment did much for the 
cause in its early history; while its absence accounts in part for the 
failure of all previous missionary effort in Egypt. The author inter- 
prets this as the providence of God, calling the United Presbyterian 
Church to evangelize the land of the Pharaohs. For while the mis- 
sionaries and the native converts later suffered persecution, it was a 
great thing for the mission thatit got a firm footing under such favor- 
able conditions. 
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The great body of the book is taken up with a somewhat detailed 
account of the planting of the mission, and its history from 1854 to 
1896. One sees the work growing from Cairo to Alexandria, to Mon- 
sourah, to Asyut, to Luxor, until the whole of the Nile valley to the first 
cataract — a distance of about one thousand miles— is occupied. It 
is a fascinating history. There are a number of sections that read like 
a novel, ¢. g., the case of Fam Staphanos, and the marriage of the 
young Christian girl Bamba to the Maharajah Dhulup Singh, the 
Indian royal prince so well known in England. The reader gets a 
clear idea of mission work, the difficulties encountered, the self-denials 
of the missionaries and the converts, the methods of work, the greatness 
of faith required to go forward in the face of tremendous and seemingly 
insurmountable opposition, and the power of the truth to conquer the 
hearts of men. I know of no book whose reading will give so clear a 
view of the real problems and the workings of missions. Egypt being 
but a strip of land along the Nile, one can follow the conquest of this 
land for Christ, never getting lost in his bearings and geography. 

In the closing chapters the author takes up for special discussion 
education, workers under presbytery, the book department, etc. ‘This 
part of the work will be found mostinstructive. It is gratifying to see 
the importance which the mission has attached to educational work. 
There are 168 schools, with 11,000 pupils in them. There are (1) out 
station schools, (2) mission schools, (3) boarding schools, (4) a train- 
ing college, and (5) a theological seminary. The mission is training 
up teachers and preachers. 

This book may well be read as a study in the organization of mis- 
sion work. Perhaps nowhere is work so thoroughly and wisely organ- 
ized as in Egypt. The early missionaries seem to have been guided 
toa wise distribution of responsibility between missionaries and native 
workers. The missionary association, composed of all the missiona- 
ries, lay and clerical, has charge of all moneys coming to the mission as 
such, the book work, etc., while the presbytery, composed of all ordained 
ministers and one elder from each organized congregation, has charge 
of all ecclesiastical matters, such as the admission of students of theol- 
ogy, their licensure and ordination, the organization of churches, the 
appointment of native religious workers, and the use of money col- 
lected in the native churches. Since the native ministers and dele- 
gated elders have, for years, outnumbered the ordained foreign mis- 
sionaries, the responsibility for the regular working of the native church 
rests largely on the natives themselves. No congregation is organized 
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untii the people are willing to pledge themselves to raise at least half 
the pastor’s salary. Under these conditions twenty-six congregations 
are in existence, and several of these are entirely self-supporting. 
Thus is the native church being prepared for self-support, and later 
for a part in the evangelization of the Soudan. 

D. A. MCCLENAHAN. 


THE ALLEGHENY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


THe SociaL MIND AnD Epucation. By GerorRGE EDGAR VIN- 
CENT, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co.,1897. Pp. ix+ 
III. $1.25. 


Tue well-informed man, the highly intelligent man, the fully edu- 
cated man, will know what fields of knowledge have been explored — 
the results, substantially, of investigation in these fields—how these 
results are synthesized, integrated, unified, into a system which is the 
content of the social self-consciousness—a part of, or the whole of, a 
science of society, a philosophy which is the true sctentia sctentiarum. 
To give the student this content of the social mind, and to enable 
him, in some degree, to enlarge and perfect it, to see the place in it of 
the results of future investigation, to see the gaps and how to fill them, 
must be the aim in a fully adequate scheme of education. The prac- 
tical problem is to arrange a curriculum of studies that will secure this 
end as fully as possible. Professor Vincent proposes a “ tentative 
curriculum,” which will, for the present, exhibit somewhat fully the 
content of the social mind, and serve as a basis of future develop- 
ment—a scheme or framework into which the results that change and 
enlarge the content of the social mind may be wrought without making 
it necessary to take the whole thing down and build it over again for 
every advance in knowledge made in any of the several fields. 

In order to show the importance of — not to say necessity for — such 
a curriculum, and to explain and justify it, the author has written sev- 
eral chapters defining the social mind and discussing its development, 
supporting the proposition that social philosophy is the true sctentia 
scientiarum, pointing out the analogy and tracing the parallel between 
the development of social and of individual thought, showing that 
social self-consciousness is a matter of —is realized in — education, and 
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presenting the principle of, the reason for, and the leading schemes of 
an integration of studies. 

The book shows wide reading and clear and deep thinking. The 
pains taken with the subject, and the mastery of it, are shown not only 
by the consistent and systematic treatment of it, which is the author’s 
own, but also by the numerous and pertinent citations from the best 
authorities, and the just and acute criticism, that make up a large and 
valuable part of the discussion. Even under the difficulties inherent 
in the subject itself, and arising from the vastness of the field, although 
limited to the cognitive function of society, the work is extremely 
instructive and highly suggestive. It makes one hunger for more of 
the same sort, and it is to be hoped that the relation of the social 
mind and education will be further discussed from points of view that 
it was impossible to include in a work of this size. 


P. B. REYNOLDs. 
WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


SELFHOOD AND SERVICE. The Relation of Christian Personality 
to Wealth and Social Redemption. By Davip Bearon. 


Chicago, New York, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1898. Pp. 220. $1. 


THE author’s purpose is clearly to exalt at the same time the rights 
of individualism and the duty of social service. The purpose is carried 
out by the following line of thought, so far as one may roughly con- 
dense each fluent chapter into a single sentence : 

Friends and foes of Christianity alike believe that it ought to redeem 
society, and that the outcome at present is very disappointing. Social- 
ism is plausible, but Christianity is the exaltation of individualism. 
Christian individualism creates wealth. Individualistic wealth is 
essential to the production of great men. Society must be redeemed 
by rich personalities. Individualistic wealth serves the community by 
producing great educational institutions. Sinful conformity to the 
world “is crossing the invisible line which separates the Christian 
virtue of self-improvement from the vice of self-seeking.” The phi- 
lanthropic use of individual wealth in the spirit of Jesus and in the 
light of modern knowledge is the hope of the world. We have learned 
in our day that the distinction between sacred and secular is false, that 
society as well as the individual must be saved, and that wealth is a 
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good only when rightly used. Instead of extravagant luxury, “elegant 
simplicity” is the Christian ideal, especially for the sake of its effect 
on the rising generation, and because extravagance when so many are 
in need looks unsympathetic. 

A vital need is that the children of well-to-do parents be educated 
to hold not wealth but service as the ideal of life. Not the work of 
proxies, but the personal service of rich, cultivated, strong men and 
women, after the spirit of social settlements, “is the link to bind rich 
and poor together in the redeemed order of society.” Noble lines of 
personal service for sons of wealth are politics, education, and mis- 
sions. Business itself is one of the chief lines of social service, and 
should be conducted for the sake of the welfare of the community, 
thus becoming a divine ministry. There are great advantages and bless- 
ings to the wealthy man himself, and to his family, in the philanthropic 
administration of his wealth while he lives. The bequeathing to children 
of a comfortable estate, especially one involving local attachments, is a 
clear duty, but the heaping up of grea family fortunes is a curse to 
all concerned. The greatest need is that Christians of wealth become 
filled with an enthusiasm for bringing to pass a spiritual civilization. 

In the last chapter the author clearly states the temper and inten- 
tion of his work as follows: ‘The intelligent reader of these pages 
will readily perceive that no appeal has been made to passion and 
hardly any to mere sentiment. Our aim has been to present the sanity 
and sweet reasonableness of the doctrine that wealth is a trust,and that 
its wise and Christian administration demands the exercise of the 
noblest religious character and the rarest civic spirit.” 

Selfhood and Service is a book which well-to-do church members 
will accept with pleasure and profit— pleasure because it defends them 
in their personal possession and use of property, profit because it puts 
their own best sentiments into words and holds before them an impe- 
rious and world-renewing ideal. ‘The persons for whom these con- 
siderations are especially intended are, in most instances, careful, 
experienced, wise, perhaps even shrewd, men of business who have 
accumulated or retained wealth, and by virtue of this fact are not sub- 
jects upon whom the dreams of socialists or the ravings of fanatics 
are likely to produce much effect. But they are Christians, presumably 
open to consider the reasonable moral obligations which wealth entails, 
and susceptible to the spiritual ideals of life which lie at the basis of 
all really Christian society, and must inspire every method for the 
higher uses of wealth.” 
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If the author had held a brief for the defense on Christian prin- 
ciples of the present social order, he could not have made a better 
special plea. Any social order, even that which exists at the present 
time, thoroughly administered on the principles which he inculcates, 
could not stand fatally in the way of the answer to the prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come on earth.” The last half of the book especially is full 
of noble, millennial thoughts, which ought to be absorbed by every well- 
to-do Christian in the land. 

The author assumes, without attempting to prove, that strong per- 
sonalities could not be developed without unlimited private ownership 
of property. To many Christian thinkers this is by no means axiomatic. 
The author’s aim is altogether practical, but even so it might have 
been wise rather than unwise, for the sake of the very audience which 
he seeks to reach, to ..itimate the possibility that private monopoly 
of natural resources may need to be modified further than it now 
is, even if not radically displaced, in the interests of society at large. 
However incomplete the author’s discussion is in these directions, he 
distinctly sets forth the fact that Christian civilization is in the presence 
of a great crisis, and that the emergency cannot be met without radical 
measures on the part of Christian men of wealth. 


LEMUEL CALL BARNES. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Current Questions for Thinking Men. By Robert Stuart MacArthur. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 422; 
$1.50.) Gladstone, and Other Addresses. By Kerr Boyce Tupper, 
D.D., LL.D. (Jdid., 1898; pp. 266; $1.) At least one-third of the 
themes here propounded and discussed by Dr. MacArthur contain 
suggestions of interest for men of all denominations. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are, for the most part, of especial interest to Baptists. 
All of them are admirable examples of the writer’s ability to present 
with freshness and much oratorical power a statement of some of the 
questions of present-day life which demand recognition and answer. 
The same may be said of the seven addresses here brought together 
by Dr. Tupper. Aside from the two purely denominational, and the 
two others whose bare mention must suffice (“The Central Theme of 
the Christian Ministry” and “Immigration and Christianity’), the 
author writes enthusiastically and entertainingly of Gladstone, Knox, 
and Luther. Addressed to popular audiences, one does not expect an 
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elaborate and philosophical treatment; but less eulogistic and more 
discriminative statements were desirable. The mechanical construc- 
tion of the books is excellent. —- HENrv Topp DEWOLFE. 


Die monistische Weltanschauung, dargestellt und gepriift. Von Lic. 
E. G. Steude, Seminaroberlehrer in Dresden. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1898; pp. 98; M. 1.40.) The theory presented and opposed 
from the theistic point of view is that of the mechanical development 
of organic and spirit life from Haeckel’s living (désee/ten) atoms which 
constitute the only original world-substance. From these atoms, as.a 
product of natural, mechanical development, come reason, the reli- 
gious emotion, and the categorical imperative (p. 14). Religion is 
transitional, and should be displaced by philosophy—an extreme to 
which the disciples of Haeckel go, while he himself would unite this 
peculiar monism and religion. 

In morals, the monistic view is represented by Herbert Spencer 
and Harald Héffding. The author outlines the doctrine of the evolu- 
tion of morals, and reaches the conclusion that monistic ethics, based 
upon the theory of mechanical development, does not get beyond 
well-organized egoism and obedience to authority (p. 52). 

The monist claims that his theory is the only one possible in view 
of modern natural science. The author shows that the natural scien- 
tist does not reach ultimate causes, which compels retreat to the theist’s 
position. Finally, it is impossible upon this view to account for 
man’s higher life. 

In short, the author’s destructive criticism is skilful; but what 
shall we put in the place of the view set aside? The reply is only an 
assertion of the theist’s position, with little discussion of the relations 
between God and the world. The problem of the one ground of all 
and its relation to the world-process still remains.—.JAMES TEN BROEKE. 


Le danger moral de l’évolutionnisme religieux. Par Gaston From- 
mel, professeur a |’Université de Genéve. (Lausanne: F. Payot, 
1898; pp. 124, 16mo.) ‘This suggestive little book, by the author of 
LEsquisses contemporaines, consists of four lectures read before various 
organizations at Geneva, Lausanne, Sainte-Croix, and Paris, in the 
closing months of 1897. Ina restrained and moderate spirit it calls 
attention to the rapid invasion of “ evangelical theology” by the doc- 
trine of evolution. Reference is made to the works of such French 
theologians and philosophers as A. Sabatier, H. Bois, A. Westphal, 
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F. Godet, J. Bovon, M. Millioud, and P. Chapuis. A wide acquaintance 
is evinced, not only with the primary sources, but with the large maga- 
zine literature. The main purport of the central contention may be 
summed up by saying that it is another evidence of the growing per- 
ception that evolution has been adopted with too little inquiry. What 
warrant have we for transferring a purely biological theory to other 
spheres, without alteration of method and application? Are the pre- 
suppositions it involves apposite in a region so contrasted as that of 
religion? Professor Frommel places his finger upon some of the 
resultant dangers, and sounds a clear note of warning.— R. M. WENLEy. 


Six legons sur les Evangiles. Par Abbé Pierre Batiffol. 3° édition. 
(Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1898; pp. 133; fr. 1.50.) These six lectures 
upon the origin of the gospels were delivered before young women 
admitted for the first time to the Catholic /#stitut of Paris. This 
institution, which represents the liberalism of the Catholics of France, 
has recently made what seems in France a great innovation ; that is, it 
has admitted women to higher studies. After opposing the secondary 
education of women, the liberal Catholics, realizing the value of what 
it has done, have, at last, taken up a policy worthy of them. The open- 
ing of the /vsttu¢ to women is a first step in the new direction, and the 
book before us is a sample of the teaching they receive. These six lec- 
tures are an introduction to a course in church history. The author 
deals with the conditions amid which the Christian Scriptures, and espe- 
cially the gospels, came into existence, and the place which they filled in 
the early church. The lecturer says that he believes in plenary inspira- 
tion, but he discusses his theme with real independence. The field 
that he presents to us has been thoroughly worked by Protestants, and 
with greater ability and freedom; yet there is something fresh and 
interesting in his way of presenting his theme. The author is a man 
of learning and of faith. Let alarge number of French young women 
read such healthy books, from the Roman Catholic point of view, and 
the religion of the future women of France will be of a higher order.— 
J. C. Braca. 








La mort et la resurrection de Jésus-Christ. Par Edmond Stapfer, 
professeur a la faculté de théologie protestante de l’Université de 
Paris. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1898; pp. 352; fr. 3.50.) An attempt has 
been made by our author to interpret the thought of Jesus during the 
last six months of his life from a standpoint which presents a conflict 
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between a growing expectation of death and a hope to escape it. 
Behind these lay a profound faith in the immediate coming of God’s 
kingdom and of his own coming as its king. 

These furnish the key to Jesus’ conduct through the scenes which 
culminated in his death. He went up to Jerusalem to overcome his 
foes or to die. He spoke the parousia discourse in the hope of his 
triumph. He made his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem to win the 
people to his support. His failure doomed him to death, and he felt 
it; still, through the last days, the last supper, the Gethsemane scene, 
the trial, and close up to the end, he hoped and planned to escape 
death and win his triumph. 

An exegesis like this makes many and wide departures from the usual 
view of Jesus’ thought. His idea of God’s kingdom lacks most of the 
spiritual aspects which the gospels present. He fails to comprehend 
the moral temper of his countrymen, and is constantly deluded as to 
the outcome of his own work. 

Naturally the resurrection has no place in Jesus’ thought; so our 
author treats it only as an appendix. One wonders why he treats it at 
all. It certainly breaks the unity of the book; and one could almost 
wish he had omitted its discussion as he beats the air through the two 
concluding chapters. 

His criticism leaves the reader frequently in the dark. The portrait 
which the fourth gospel draws of Jesus he declares to be substantially 
correct; yet its fundamental lines surely make his main positions 
impossible. He pronounces in favor of the genuineness of the 
parousia discourse, even in its most external sense; but he does not 
deal with the many passages which present a contradictory view of the 
kingdom. 

One rises from the reading with the feeling that our author has 
missed what was central in Jesus’ character and in his idea of his mis- 
sion.— G. M. HaRMon. 


In his Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Galater bis zur Errichtung 
der rimischen Provinz Asia, a dissertation for the doctor’s degree 
(Basel: Druckerei der Ad/gem. schweizer. Zeitung, 1897 ; pp. 104, 8vo ; 
M. 1.50), Felix Stahelin gives us the results of a fresh investigation of 
the history of the Gauls in Asia Minor from 281-133 B.C., with 
abundant references to the original sources of information, inscrip- 
tional and other. Concerning the later period of Galatian history, in 
which the New Testament scholar would be especially interested, he 
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says that it “ presents neither more nor less attraction than that of any 
other vassal state of Rome The Galatians are no more the 
wild, defiant fellows who with sword in hand overrun half the world, 
depending solely on their own power and spreading terror wherever 
they come; they have become a diplomatic people that compete with 
their neighbors in ingratiating themselves with the Romans and in 
shrewdly turning to their advantage the power of the rulers of the 
world” (pp. 103, 104).—ERNeEsT D. Burton. 


The Bible of St. Mark. St. Mark’s Church, the Altar and Throne 
of Venice. By Alexander Robertson, D.D. With eighty-two illus- 
trations. (London: Allen; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898; 
pp. xvi-+ 376; 1os. 6d., wet.) We have in this volume a concise his- 
tory of St. Mark’s, and then an elaborate catalogue and explanation of 
the sculptures and mosaics which adorn the church. Most of these 
represent scriptural scenes and characters, and hence Dr. Robertson 
gives his book the title of Zhe Bible of St. Mark. He writes in a clear 
and popular style, and with a thorough mastery of his subject. His 
mind seems somewhat prosaic, and he describes all the splendor of 
the building with but few words of critical appreciation. Perhaps 
this, in one sense, is fortunate for the ordinary visitor to St. Mark’s, 
who needs a ~areful guide rather than a poet. Other persons, who 
want more of rapture and eloquence, can find them in Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice. ‘The text of Dr. Robertson’s book is accompanied by 
eighty-two illustrations. These are photographic reproductions of the 
most important of the sculptures and mosaics. They cannot be praised 
too highly. Many of them represent objects not before photographed, 
and almost all of them are exquisitely soft, and yet clear and distinct. 
Dr. Robertson has produced a guide to St. Mark’s which will prove 
invaluable to those who wish to become really acquainted with the 
church.—FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Der Werdegang des deutschen Volkes. Non Otto Kaemmel. Erster 
Theil: Das Mittelalter. (Leipzig: Fr. Wilh. Griinow, 1896; pp. 
xx + 366; M. 4.) This little book, in which the author has attempted 
to tell the story of the upgrowth and progress of the German people 
during the Middle Ages, is not a book for beginners, but for the 
mature reader, who in small compass wishes to get at the hidden 
meaning, the underlying unity, of vast cycles of apparently discon- 
nected historic events. That Dr. Kaemmel has done his work well 
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goes without saying. There is the same clear and straightforward 
recital of the story, the same deep sympathy with the German people 
in their long and almost hopeless struggle after unity and great national 
statehood, the same profound comprehension of the sources of national 
strength, which have made his larger work so long and so deservedly 
popular.— BENJAMIN TERRY. 


Martin Luther. The Hero of the Reformation (1483-1546). By 
Henry Eyster Jacobs, Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. (= ‘“ Heroes of the 
Reformation,” edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Professor of 
Church History, New York University.) (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898; pp. xv + 454; $1.50.) Seven other biog- 
raphies are to appear in this series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Reformation.” 
Of these Martin Luther is the first published. Dr. Jacobs treats his 
subject under three heads : “The Monk (1483-1517),” “The Protestant 
(1517—1522),” and “The Reformer (1522-1546).” The proportion of 
attention given to each topic or section is judicious. One sees preva- 
lent errors in dates and in emphasis quietly set aside. Abundant ref- 
erences disclose the sources of his statements. For those interested in 
the theological positions of Luther this book is an admirable work. 
About fifty pages are devoted to a summary of Luther’s theology. The 
sympathy and ability of the author for this part of his task are most 
evident. There is lacking, however, any adequate treatment of 
Luther’s relation to the profound intellectual and theological unrest 
of his time. The Humanists and other leaders of the new learning, 
together with the influences of the university of Wittenberg, founded 
just at the time when Luther was prepared for intellectual advance, 
deserve a place in the biography of the hero of the Reformation. 
. Luther’s dominance in the subsequent history of civilization is so 
important that this history is manifestly defective without it. “The 
Zwickau prophets” have scant notice, and the Anabaptists are treated 
as monstrosities ; yet the great truths which they held in common with 
Luther ought not to be overlooked. With the abundance of mate- 
rial at hand modern taste has the right to demand a psychological 
estimate of Luther’s development ; but there is little of this. The book 
is, however, admirable as a modern, accurate account of his deeds and 
beliefs. The illustrations are numerous and historically interesting. 
There is an index and a map.— HERBERT E. THAYFR 
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John Knox and John Knox’s House. By Charles John Guthrie. 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1898; pp. 
140; 2s.) This small treatise gives an account of the house in which 
Knox lived in Edinburgh — its situation, structure, erection, and early 
history. Then follow chapters on the connection of this house with 
Knox, the home life of the reformer in Edinburgh, the later history 
of the house, and the contents of the rooms now shown to the public. 
The last part of the book, giving testimonies to Knox’s character and 
a list of his extant writings and a meager bibliography, is only 
remotely connected with this subject, and ought to have been omitted. 
There are eighty-nine illustrations, which greatly enhance the value of 
the treatise. —- Er1 B. HULBERT. 


Thomas Cranmer. By Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898; pp. 203; $1.25.) (—“ Leaders of 
Religion,” edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A.) No books are more 
promotive of historical study than such a well-written, brief biography 
as this. The most important function of such a book is the diffusion 
of established facts and sound generalizations among readers who lack 
facilities for investigation, or are unable to utilize facilities that are 
theirs. As time-savers, books of this class also commend themselves 
to many who persuade themselves that they are unable to read more 
extensive works. Nor is a book like this to be despised by more thor- 
ough historical students ; it has considerable value as an introduction 
to research ; there is no better way of beginning an independent inves- 
tigation than by reading such a book as Dr. Mason has given us. This 
sketch of Cranmer — it can hardly be called a portrait — is admirably 
fitted to introduce one to the study of the English Reformation. 
Cranmer is the central figure of that movement, and the Church of 
England of today is substantially his handiwork. This, and much 
more, the author makes clear. The author does not lack candor, but 
his strong bias in favor of the “Catholic” theory of the Church of 
England, and his desire as canon of Canterbury to make out a good 
case for a former archbishop, sometimes contend with one another in 
an amusing way. On the whole, apology is a trifle overdone, since it 
is hardly possible to propound a hypothesis that will account for all 
the acts of Cranmer in a way creditable both to his intelligence and 
his moral courage. The reader is not likely to be misled, for Dr. 
Mason gives the facts accurately and adequately, and his pleas may be 
taken for what they are worth.— HENry C. VEDDER. 
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Der heilige Martyrer Josaphat Kuncewicz, Erzbischof von Polozk. 
Von Johann Looshorn. (Miinchen: P. Zipperer’s Buchhandlung, 
1898; pp. vi-+ 189; M. 2.50.) The subject of this sketch is a Roman 
Catholic archbishop, born in 1580 in Wladimir, a city in the Russian 
province of Wolhynia. In early life he came under the tutelage of 
Jesuits, who instilled in him an intense hatred of every form of Chris- 
tianity other than the Roman. It was this uncompromising position 
which led him afterward into great difficulties, and which was the pri- 
mary cause of his assassination in 1623 by adherents of the Russian 
orthodox church. Kuncewicz was evidently a devout man, and he 
deserves a better biography than the one before us. The book is so 
full of extravagant statements of the archbishop’s superior holiness as 
to be positively unreal. The miracles he is said to have wrought after 
his death are so transparently apocryphal that their narration, in a 
book which is calculated to be taken seriously, appears highly amus- 
ing. This part of the book is a translation from a Latin original by 
Jakob Susza. Appended to the biography of Saint Josaphat, Looshorn 
gives us a historical survey of the persecutions which the Roman 
Catholic Ruthenians suffered at the hands of the Russian government. 
— Die Reformation der Kirche in Bamberg unter Bischof Weigand 
1522-15506. Auf Grund archivalischer Beilagen dargestellt. Von Otto 
Erhard. (Erlangen: Fr. Junge, 1898; pp. iii +99; M. 1.80.) The 
author in a short preface modestly expresses the wish that his book 
might be a slight contribution toward a fuller and more perfect pres- 
entation of the religious history of Bavaria during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We confidently believe that students of church history will 
gratefully accept his contribution. The book is one of those mono- 
graphs which, because they are based upon the study of contempora- 
neous writings and of official papers, cause the writer much labor, but 
which are indispensable in historical investigations. ‘The epoch covered 
by the book is a most eventful one, and Weigand, who had the good 
fortune of being at the head of the important bishopric of Bamberg 
throughout that stirring period, comes in for a large share of characteri- 
zation. The history of his several acts has an important bearing upon 
the Protestant Reformation in his diocese. The author maintains that 
the reforu. movement had struck deep roots in Bavaria during the 
reign of Weigand’s predecessor, and that Weigand, who had no sym- 
pathy with the Reformation at all, could not fight it successfully until 
1548. Weigand’s temporizing policy and his underhanded dealings 
he makes largely responsible for the growth of an anarchistic spirit 
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which caused the good bishop such trouble in the Peasants’ War. The 
book alludes also to the persecutions of the Evangelicals and Anabap- 
tists after 1525. The narrative is a connected one throughout. We 
would venture the criticism, however, that the value of the book might 
have been enhanced if the author had thrown his material into chap- 
ters. There is no table of contents, but an alphabetical list of names 
used in the book is subjoined.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Die Heilsordnung. Von Emil Wacker. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1898; pp. 334; M. 4.) The author is director of a deaconess insti- 
tute and has published a number of devotional books and discussions 
on practical piety. This book insists on conversion and the personal 
appropriation of salvation. He feels that Lutheran theology has dealt 
too exclusively with the doctrine of justification by faith and the objec- 
tive side of salvation, and has neglected the dealings of the Spirit of 
God with the soul of man. To those of us who have been bred in 
evangelical religious bodies of America or England the gospel 
preached here will seem elementary ; but every nation knows its own 
needs, and the ponderous German thoroughness of the author brings 
out many familiar truths in a new light. He carefully, and, on the 
whole, wisely, warns off the dangers of the revivalism that is lumped as 
“Methodism” in Germany, and, like a good Lutheran, ever insists on 
the work of God and abhors synergism.—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Christi Person und Werk in der Predigt. Von D. Hermann 
Gebhardt, Kirchenrat. (Gotha: Gustav Schloessmann, 1898; pp. 
xv-++140; M. 2.60.) In the preface the author very cleverly portrays 
the different classes of ministers he has known and their attitude to 
preaching: the easy-going men, content with reading the papers and 
cultivating their hobbies, who regard the sermon as an unwelcome 
interruption and get over it as lightly as they can; the men who scold 
at the morals of others, but have no religious life in them; the zealous 
parish workers, who consume their time in societies and meetings and 
social schemes, and have little strength to spare for their sermons ; 
and the really faithful and able preachers. They all seem to him ina 
measure to fail in holding and impressing their audiences, especially 
the men. ‘The author thinks the fault is largely with their message. 
He tries to set forth the doctrine of the person and work of Christ as 
it ought to be preached. The book is a useful and concise summary 
of biblical teachings, but we have failed to see that it rises to so ambi- 
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tious a pledge. The style has an unusally rapid and pleasant move- 
ment.— WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Jesus and the Resurrection. Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and 
Easter. By Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898; 5s.) This volume contains two series of related addresses: 
one delivered at a three-hours’ service on Good Friday; the other 
delivered at various Eastertides. The Good Friday addresses are 
based on the seven words from the cross; the Easter addresses are 
based on the various incidents connected with the resurrection of our 
Lord which the evangelists have preserved. 

The purpose of this little volume is to furnish an addition to the 
already vast mass of devotional literature, the distinctive feature being ° 
the coupling of the incidents of the resurrection with the scenes at the 
cross. ‘The note of all the Good Friday addresses is love; and this 
note is continued in the first of the Eastertide sermons. 

The author is well known as a member of the “Catholic” school 
of thought, and it was to be expected that these sermons should show 
the characteristics of the school. And so, as a matter of fact, they do, 
though in a less degree than one might anticipate. Most Christians 
would not feel that Friday, during the hours from twelve to three (see 
p- 16), is any more appropriate for intercessory prayer than any other 
day or hour. Nor will the author’s idea of apostolic succession (Ser- 
mon XII) find acceptance outside of his own school. 

Nevertheless, the religious tone of these addresses is a healthful one. 
The preacher has used his imaginative power to good purpose, and 
offers real food to the people who were fortunate enough to sit at his 
feet. 

The reproduction from stenographic notes is faithful. The occa- 
sion is clearly perceivable to the reader. The author, in revising, has 
apparently preserved well the form of the sermons as they fell from his 
lips. 

The express devotional literature is not always the best thing to 
inspire true devotion. In aiming at the heart many preachers and 
writers have ignored the fact that there is a head. Dr. Mortimer has 
not done this, and his addresses will take their place among the best 
of the literature of that class— L. W. BaTTen. 
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